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EDITOR’S PAGE 


The two principal features in this number are ex- 
changes on what I called, in my statement as incom- 
ing editor, ‘‘ideological’’ concerns. 

The first addresses the question of the nature of 
sociological knowledge. In an article which has gen- 
erated a variety of strong responses, Michael Over- 
ington argues that sociological knowledge has no 
defensible claim to privileged status and that it is, in 
final analysis, a relative knowledge, constrained by 
its social surroundings, and consensual. He does not 
conclude that the enterprise should therefore be 
abandoned; nor does he argue that the relativity of 
sociological understanding absolves us as praction- 
ers from being responsibly concerned with the social 
world in which we live. He does assert that we 
should self-consciously attend to our procedures of 
knowledge production, evaluation and application. I 
believe that he would agree with the fragment from 
Norbert Weiner quoted on p. 66. 

All of our original readers agreed that the issues 
Overington addresses are important. They disagreed 
sharply on the merits of his argument, as do those 
who have prepared commentary. One commentator, 
who at first declined to prepare a comment, recon- 
sidered because he was concerned that readers might 
reject or slight Overington’s argument as irrelevant 
for them. He stated, “I want to be supportive of his 
main argument, draw attention to a couple of points 
he neglected, and yet register at least one brief cau- 
tion. However, another commentator, in agreeing 
to prepare a response, said “I wasn’t going to, but 
this one makes me mad it is so absurd!’ There are 
parties to the argument who were invited to partici- 
pate but who declined; I believe that we have been 
able to recruit representatives of principal perspec- 
tives on the issue. 

David Gray’s piece also touches some ideologi- 
cally tender nerve endings. Arguments over the 
proper role of major sociological journals have been 
a constant feature of the sociological scene for many 
years. Recently, with increasing pressure on publica- 
tion outlets, the discussion has occasionally been 
strident. Gray asserts that innovation, creativity and 


boldness have been subordinated to emulation, 
pragmatism and caution in a quest for ‘‘safe’’ publi- 
cation. 

Six of seven original readers, of Gray’s paper 
agreed that it should be published even though sev- 
eral disagreed quite sharply with his characterization 
of contents of the ASR (and, by implication, of other 
sociology journals). One has only to listen to know 
that Gray’s views are widely shared, and a source of 
considerable distress for some sociologists. We have 
again sought to obtain some representative reac- 
tions; I think that open-minded proponents of each of 
the several points of view will acknowledge that their 
adversaries too have principled bases for their 
arguments. Readers who find this exchange interest- 
ing will want to look at the ‘‘review symposium” on 
ASR, AJS and SF soon to appear in Contemporary 
Sociology. 

William F. Whyte is back in this issue (see TAS 
11;208-216), this time with a reflective retrospective 
discussion of participant observation. He draws on 
his many years of experience with the method not to 
tell us how it should be done, or that it provides 
better discovery procedures than other methods, but 
rather to share with us (1) how use of the method has 
shown him its potentialities for social change, and (2) 
some of its ethical implications, in terms both of 
populations studied and of relations with col- 
laborators. He considers, in short, precisely the sorts 
of “‘professional concerns” this journal is charged to 
address. 


* * * * 


By the time you read this note, the official an- 
nouncement naming James McCartney of Missouri 
as my successor will have been made. I am delighted 
that Jim has accepted the editorship—I feel that TAS 
will be ‘‘in good hands.” Our next number will in- 
clude a note from Jim and information on when he 
will start accepting manuscripts for review. In the 
meantime, we are still in business and welcome your 
submissions. 
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IN METATHEORY* 


MICHAEL A. OVERINGTON 
Saint Mary's University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


The American Sociologist 1979, Vol. 14 (February):2—12 


Recent developments in the philosophy, history and sociology of science offer a challenge 
profound enough to scandalize commonly held views that scientific knowledge (including 
sociology) is uniquely privileged. I present this emerging viewpoint through a consideration of 
the collapse of philosophical legitimations for a demarcation between scientific and other kinds 
of knowledge, the acceptance by many sociologists of Thomas Kuhn’s contextual account of 
scientific knowledge, and the re-emergence of the epistemological concerns of the sociology of 
knowledge in studies of scientific knowledge. These developments, merging (as they do) intoa 
shared appreciation of the crucial position of community standards in the formation and 
validation of any knowledge, undermine claims that science can be distinguished from 
ideology. I suggest that the intellectual discomfiture thus created could serve to liberate 
sociology from the tyranny of evaluative standards and lead to a more tolerant acceptance of 
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the practical rationality of diverse sociological communities. 


. 


One does not have to be a specialist in 
the history, philosophy or sociology of 
science in order to recognize a sea change 
in these areas that may have profound 
consequences for the way we understand 
scientific knowledge. Indeed, the interests 
of specialists put them at a disadvantage in 
detecting such a shift. Yet there is emerg- 
ing from these various fields a challenge to 
the uniquely privileged position that we 
accord to scientific knowledge. For soci- 
ologists, this challenge may constitute 
metatheoretical scandal and emancipa- 
tion. 

We have known all along that science 
was an organized, institutionalized human 
practice; but most sociologists (and other 
scientists) have believed that somehow 
the knowledge produced by scientific 
communities was not like that produced in 
other communities. Scientific knowledge 
was special, demarcated, privileged; 
even, dare one say, it was true. There 
was, and is, both a sociology of knowl- 
edge and a sociology of science. Ironi- 


*I would probably have discovered the difficulties 
suffered by a variety of philosophical demarcation 
principles sooner or later. I doubt that I should have 
learned to express these problems with any clarity if 
Jim Wright had not spent many hours reforming my 
ignorance. I have also allowed the paper to benefit 
from the helpful comments of an anonymous re- 
viewer. Any remaining errors of interpretation re- 
main open to interpretation. [Address all communi- 
cations to: Michael A. Overington, Dept. of Sociol- 
ogy, Saint Mary’s University, Halifax, Canada B3H 
3C3.] 


cally, the first has treated what the Greeks 
called doxa (collective opinion) and the 
second has probed ever so delicately 
around episteme (knowledge). In these 
terms, the scandalous emancipation that 
challenges might be loosely, but not un- 
faithfully caricatured as alleging that all 
knowledge, scientific and nonscientific, is 
collective opinion. In the major part of 
this essay I will sketch out a nonspecialist 
version of this emerging viewpoint and the 
metatheoretical scandal it may constitute; 
in the remainder I will suggest that this 
very scandal could lead to more tolerance 
in sociology. - 


INTRODUCTION 


The relative isolation of traditions of in- 
quiry in the philosophy, history, and 
sociology of science (see Mitroff and Kil- 
mann, 1977 for a discussion of the prob- 
lems created by this isolation and a 
suggestive integrative framework) con- 
ceals three independent developments 
that, taken together, constitute a 
metatheoretical scandal for sociology. In 
no particular order, these are: (1) the ero- 
sion of rigorous standards that will philo- 
sophically legitimate the privileged status 
of scientific knowledge; (2) the ready ac- 
ceptance by sociologists of Kuhn’s con- 
textual account of scientific knowledge; 
(3) the breaking down of the tacit bound- , 
ary between the sociology of science and 
the sociology of knowledge. 

It would be nonsense to suggest that 


` cal, 
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these developments exhaust the diversity 
of their respective traditions of inquiry; 
but they do point to a shared appreciation 
of community-based standards in the 
production of scientific knowledge. In- 
sofar as the metatheoretical suppositions 
of sociologists are at odds with these 
developments—insofar as we generally 
appeal to apodictic principles to justify the 
separation o$ scientific and other knowl- 
edge, the context-free character of scien- 
tific knowledge, and a distinction between 
ideology and science—we shall find these 
three developments, with their common 
thread, a scandalous liability to our prac- 
tice. 

Some initial reactions to this claim 
might be disarmed if I indicate what is not 
at issue. This essay is not intended as an 
attack on science. There are defensible 
grounds for electing scientific accounts of 
experience; we hardly need base our 
choice on inadequate reasons. This is not 
an assault on rationality. Justifications of 
scientific rationality are available that do 
not necessitate appeals to special 
privilege. This is not a decadent efflores- 
cence of romantic rebellion. Arguments 
against the special privilege of science are 
neither explicit nor implicit advocacy of 
the superiority of other forms of knowl- 
edge. Finally, this is not a resurrec- 
tionist’s discovery of the earlier debate 
about ‘‘value free’’ sociology. The impor- 
tant advances achieved by those dis- 
cussions were made without much con- 
cern for the metatheoretical interests of 
this essay. 


METATHEORETICAL SCANDAL 
The Erosion of Demarcation Principles 


An important element in the justifica- 
tion for the privileged status of scientific 
knowledge has been the distinction drawn 
between scientific and other kinds of 
statements. Loosely, this distinction 
amounted to the claim that scientific 
statements were in some sense ‘‘empiri- 
* in contrast to all other statements, 
which were not. Efforts to make this de- 
marcation absolutely clear (and perhaps 
even distinct) have been a substantial part 
of the philosophical enterprise in this cen- 
tury. Decayed traces of these rigorous in- 


vestigations are still available in our mode 
of discussing the process through which 
we examine the empirical ‘‘adequacy”’ of 
sociological statements—thus, ‘‘verify,”’ 
‘falsify, ‘‘fail to falsify,” ‘‘test,’’ and so 
on, are now sociological commonplaces. 
Yet, the metatheoretical significance of 
these concepts is rooted in the philosophic 
pursuit of a logically sound demarcation 
principle wherein they emerged as 
criteria. 

It was the logical positivists who enun- 
ciated the verification principle of mean- 
ing, which was to serve as an apodic- 
tic demarcation standard. Simply put, this 
principle distinguished cognitively mean- 
ingful from meaningless assertions by 
whether or not they were verifiable 
through empirical observation; by this the 
logical positivists intended to demarcate 
scientific from all other assertions, and 
hence, science from other forms of 
knowledge. The rigor of this principle de- 
cayed under various criticisms that were 
brought against it. For example, the prin- 
ciple itself is not empirically verifiable and 
is hence meaningless; more crucially, it 
rules out all scientific laws, which as gen- 
eral statements are not open to conclusive 
verification by particular observations. 

Various scholars (for a summary of 
these, see, for example, Hempel, 1950; 
Ashby, 1967) introduced a number of re- 
formulations of the verifiability principle. 
Conclusive falsifiability did assist with the 
problem raised by scientific laws: al- 
though particular observations could not 
conclusively verify universal statements, 
they could falsify them. Yet, a little 
further thought suggested difficulties. 
First, the negation (not-S) of a conclu- 
sively falsifiable assertion (S) would itself 
have to be conclusively verifiable, and 
this cannot be for universal statements as 
shown above. Second, and more scientifi- 
cally important, universal statements that 
happened to be true would be meaningless 
because they obviously could not be fal- 
sified. 

Weak verifiability or confirmability les- 
sened the empirical requirements for 
meaningfulness: it asked only that obser- 
vation proffer some evidence on behalf of 
an assertion in order to consider the asser- 
tion verifiable. Yet this mild form of the 
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principle also failed, but for reasons oppo- 
site to those which had overthrown the 
strong version. Verifiability, tout court, 
had excluded scientific laws: weak ver- 
ifiability failed to exclude even nonsense 
statements! 

Testability and translatability were no 
more successful as rigorous reformula- 
tions of a demarcation principle. The 
judgment that Carl Hempel, himself a pos- 
itivist of this school, rendered on the first 
might have just as well been extended to 
include them both: 


I think it useless to continue the search for 
an adequate criterion of testability in terms 
of deductive relationships to observation- 
sentences... , the results will either be too 
restrictive, or too inclusive, or both. (Hem- 
pel, 1959:116) 


Yet, the abandonment of the search for a 
stringent demarcation standard was itself 
fully in keeping with logical positivists’ 
aims. Their efforts failed not simply be- 
cause of logical inadequacies, but more 
importantly, because their principle did 
not fit the practice of science as they un- 
derstood it. Hence, the force of ‘‘testabil- 
ity as a demarcation standard in such 
late writings as Feigl (1945:257), Hempel 
(1966: 19-46), and Nagel (1961:44) rests in 


the scientific community itself, wherein. 


the meaningfulness of a statement is estab- 
lished by some consensus among scien- 
tists that it has been satisfactorily tested, 
or is testable. 

The demise of logical positivism and its 
main contribution has left as a live option 
only the demarcation principle proposed 
by Karl Popper and refined by other criti- 
cal rationalists. Their slogan— 
falsifiability—-we have already met in a 
‘‘meaningless’’ version used by some log- 
ical positivsts. However, ‘‘falsifiability’’ 
was originally proposed as a methodolog- 
ical principle for distinguishing science 
from pseudo-science, sense from non- 
sense. That is, one can tell scientific from 
other kinds of investigations by whether 
or not they contain assertions that have 
agreed conditions for their refutation, 
and, if one wants to conduct scientific in- 
vestigation one should construct such as- 
sertions. The tension in this position be- 
tween a description of, and a prescription 


for science is never satisfactorily re- 
solved. e 

Popper himself is more prescriptive; he 
is interested in the philosophical refine- 
ment of this position independent of the 
conduct of scientific inquiry as under- 
stood by historians and sociologists of sci- 
ence. Other critical rationalists have been 
more attentive to the ‘‘empirical’’ recon- 
structions of scientific practice. Lakatos 
(1970), for example, turns again and again 
to the history of science (as he recon- 
structs it) for illustrations that hobble the 
explanatory power of particular formula- 
tions of the falsificationist principle. By 
using these ‘‘empirical’’ materials he is 
able to conclude that ‘‘sophisticated 
methodological falsification” is the only 
satisfactory version of the critical ration- 
alists’ standard. 

This demarcation of science no longer 
turns around the falsifiability of state- 
ments, but the rationality of holding to, or 
abandoning ‘‘a series of theories usually 
connected by remarkable continuity 
which welds them into research pro- 
grammes . . . reminiscent of Kuhnian 
‘normal science’. » (Lakatos, 
1970:132). Other critical rationalists, while 
accepting that scientific practice (even the 
best) does not conform to simple versions 
of the falsificationist principle, that scien- 
tists resist clear and distinct falsifications 
(of course, Popper, 1963:38, continued to 
maintain that scientists themselves had to 
agree on Criteria of refutation; Lakatos, 
1970:181), have still wished to maintain 
that science is a rational enterprise. 

At least two lines of thought have con- 
tended with this issue of scientific ration- 
ality. In the face of complex reformula- 
tions of the falsificationist demarcation 
principle (much like the logical positivsts’ 
program it had in any case forfeited its” 
earlier, more simple approach), one line 
has sought to defend the crux of the criti- 
cal rationalist position—that the basis for 
such rationality was a tradition of criti- 
cism, where ‘‘it be possible and permissi- 
ble to seek and eliminate error’’ (Settle, 
1971:181). This has lead to what can best 
be called a ‘‘minimalist’’ criterion of criti- 
cism: ‘‘it suffices . . . that scientists now 
and then hold their beliefs open to criti- 
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cism and now and then indulge in mutual 
criticism” (Settle et al., 1974:89). This is a 
critical tradition which is different from 
that of ‘‘magic’’ only in its “‘scope’’! 

With that kind of defense, the other line 
of thought, Paul Feyerabend’s delightfully 
‘absurd? reductio of philosophic recon- 
structions of scientific practice (1975; 
1978) need hardly be taken as an attack 
(for example, see Hattiangadi, 1977; 
Kulka, 1977; Tibbetts, 1977). Surely, that 
ground is all but lost! I would prefer to 
read Feyerabend as an ironic attempt to 
cut science free from the tattered rem- 
nants of the falsificationist principle of 
demarcation—a principle that, after all, no 
longer categorically distinguishes science 
even from magic. In effect, he has trans- 
formed scientific practice from a tacit 
standard (as it was for logical positivists 
and many critical rationalists) to an 
explicit and programmatic criterion of re- 
constructive adequacy for any demarca- 
tion principle. Reconstructions of such 
principles that fail to capture ‘‘all’’ that 
passes as scientific practice are to be 
judged as defective; and since ‘all’ scien- 
tific practice must include both the past 
and and future, the only logical principle 
that can apply, as Feyerabend recognizes, 
is ‘‘anything goes.” 

I believe that the erosion of these prin- 
ciples of demarcation is clear. They are 
undermined both by logical inadequacy 
and by a failure to cope with the diversity 
of investigations which their proponents 
wished to regard as scientific. They can- 
not, therefore, provide rigorous legitima- 
tion for the privileged status of scientific 
knowledge. Hence, when we sociolo- 
gists use ‘‘verify,’’ ‘‘falsify,’’ ‘‘test,”’ 
“criticize,” and so in in our discussions, 
we have slogans without metatheoretical 
import. It is here that Feyerabend 
(1975;1978) throws into our faces the di- 
versity of sociological practice as a stan- 
dard of rationality, as a sociological de- 
marcation principle for that very same 
practice. Without external standards, 
without metatheoretical authority inde- 
pendent of our practice, the only basis for 
attributing privileged status to sociological 

«knowledge is the fiduciary enterprise of 
sociological communities. You say that 


you don’t like that; that it is self- 
referential; that it opens knowledge to all 
the abuses of power and influence; then, 
you surely understand the metatheoretical 
scandal that may loom. 


Kuhn and the Contexts of Scientific 
Inquiry 


Thomas Kuhn (1970) has been widely 
read, discussed and cited among sociolo- 
gists. Use of his basic concepts in the 
analysis of sociological practice is growing 
(for example, Bottomore, 1975; Fried- 
richs, 1970; Mullins, 1973; Ritzer, 1975; 
Strasser, 1976). Leafing through The 
American Sociologist for the past three 
years, we find citations of Kuhn’s work, 
or mention of his concept ‘‘paradigm’’ as 
a central analytic slogan, at least once (on 
average) in every issue. Various introduc- 
tory textbooks (for example: Almquist et 
al., 1978; Horton and Hunt, 1976; Kaplan 
and Shepherd, 1973) make passing refer- 
ence to Kuhn, or paradigm, in their sec- 
tions on the scientific character of sociol- 
ogy. There is even said to be a paradigm in 
the sociology of science (Storer, 
1973:xxx)! Suffice it to say that for many, 
Kuhn’s work is a more or less adequate 
account of the production of scientific 
knowledge (including sociological under- 
standings), even if its implications are im- 
perfectly grasped (see Phillips, 1974:78- 
79). 

My interest here is not to investigate the 
accuracy of Kuhn’s reconstruction of sci- 
ence, nor the utility of applying it descrip- 


_ tively or prescriptively to the practice of 


sociology (see Urry, 1973 for a discussion 
of the latter). Rather, I wish to suggest 
first that his reconstruction presents an 
historical, socially contextual and com- 
munitarian character of scientific knowl- 
edge, which in itself undermines the 
privileged character of that knowledge; 
and second that the employment of his 
perspective for an understanding of 
sociological knowledge undercuts its 
privilege because the standards by which 
knowledge is attested are contextual and 
because such an account is self- 
referential. I take these twin factors as the 
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second aspect of our possible 
metatheoretical scandal. 

General familiarity with Kuhn’s work, 
and a certain amount of secondary 
analysis (for example, Bryant, 1975; Hol- 
linger, 1973; Lakatos and Musgrave, 1970; 
Martins, 1972; Perry, 1977; Phillips, 1975; 
and Urry, 1973) surely relieve me of the 
obligation to do more than outline the cen- 


tral features that indicate its contextualist ° 


spirit. The immediate contexts for the 
practice of science in Kuhn’s view are 
scientific specialties—communities which 
operate ‘‘as the producers and validators 
of scientific knowledge” (1970:178; see 
Chubin, 1976 for a review of our under- 
standing of such specialties). The research 
activity of such communities is what con- 
stitutes “‘normal science.” 

Members of specialties are recruited 
through processes of socialization, 
wherein ‘‘they have undergone similar 
education and professional initiations; . . 
[and] have absorbed the same technical 
literature and drawn many of the same 
lessons from it’? (Kuhn, 1970:177). As a 
result, they share in a ‘‘constellation of 
group commitments,’’ such things as 
symbolic generalizations, models of 
reality, standards of prediction, judgments 
of adequacy, and, most importantly, 
shared exemplars. These last are ‘‘model’’ 
or ‘‘classic’’ solutions to problems that 
ground the practice of research in some 
specialty; they provide the practical 
analogies on which ‘‘puzzle-solving”’ is 
based. Kuhn licenses the use of 
“paradigm” both for these exemplars and 
for the constellations of commitments of 
which they are one part (1970:181-191; 
this is a clarification of the notion of 
paradigm as it was first introduced in the 
1962 version). 

Thus, the puzzle- solving esearch of 
normal science requires exemplary re- 
search achievements that guide members 
of a specialty in their investigations of 
problems analogous to that which the 
exemplar solved so successfully. Using 
such exemplars, then, provides not only a 
guide to solutions, but also, clearly, a 
guide to what are taken as problems. We 
would not, therefore, expect novelty to 
result; rather, the outcomes of research 
are anticipated and increases in accuracy, 


precision, quantified specification of ef- 
fects, applicability, and so on are taken as 
the significant results. But, after all, such 
outcomes are precisely what we would 
expect in an exemplar-guided specialty. 
That successful ‘‘model’’ of problem 
selection and solution has established it- 
self because specialty practitioners are 
persuaded of its success as a guide to 
worthwhile problems and their solutions. 

Of course, by their very nature exemp- 
lars are only limited research guides; they 
never deal with all possible problems in a 
specialty. There are always questions they 
do not ask, and others they cannot an- 
swer. It is the promotion of such taken- 
for-granted limits and anomalies to the 
front rank in the research activity of a 
specialty (a situation that may be promp- 
ted by factors both internal and external to 
its practice) that consitutes a ‘‘crisis’’ for 
a paradigm (in either sense of Kuhn’s re- 
formed usage). Some crises result in dis- 
coveries, in novel achievements that 
found new exemplary practice in a spe- 
cialty (even a new specialty). Of course, 
as Kuhn notes (1970:84), many crises lead 
back to the old exemplar, with or without 
a solution. However, it is in Kuhn’s dis- 
cussion of this ‘‘revolution’’ in commit- 
ments that we see most clearly the contex- 
tual formulation of scientific knowledge 
which informs his work. 

Obviously, the contextualizing char- 
acter of specialties that serve ‘‘as the pro- 
ducers and validators of scientific knowl- 
edge” (Kuhn, 1970:178) is not in doubt. 
But such contexts appear more vividly 
when crises are handled as competitions 
between communities of scientific spe- 
cialists, equally expert, but each ‘‘blind’’ 
to the world view of the other’s exemplar. 
Kuhn tries a number of images to convey 
the disjunction between such com- 
munities. What is manifest is that he con- 
ceives of them as speaking different lan- 
guages and seeing different worlds that are 
opaque to members of the competing 
group. 

The victory of the new exemplar, or the 
persistence of the old, is accomplished in 
the judgments of the members of the spe- 
cialty within which this intellectual strug-, 
gle takes place. Those individual judg- 
ments are made for ‘‘good reasons’ 


x 
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(Kuhn, 1970:259-266) that are vitalized by 
a cénsideration of what normal science 
would be under the new exemplar, and the 
choices are made to go on living in a famil- 
iar world or to transform the old vision 
and see the world differently. It is quite 
plain that these shifts are not merely dif- 
fering interpretations of the one real 
world. Indeed, not. Instead, they consti- 
tute alternative realities, each produced 
and validated by its social, intellectual 
context. Even if we were to prefer Derek 
Phillips’ (1975) argument that paradigms 
are not closed systems, that persons could 
operate simultaneously in the different 
worlds they provide, we would still not 
have found a context-free scientific 
knowledge within Kuhn’s general ap- 
proach. Nor does the history of science in 
this reading appear as a progress from 
false to true contexts, from ‘‘opinionated”’ 
to ‘wise’? communities. No, the changes 
of world view in these scientific com- 
munities is ‘‘from-what-we-do-know . . 
toward-what-we-wish-to-know’’ (Kuhn, 
1970:171). 
In sum, Kuhn’s understanding of sci- 
- ence represents scientific knowledge as 
the validated product of scientific com- 
munities. As social groups, the main fea- 
ture of these communities is a commit- 
ment to the world view that they have 
created, and accepted, and will change 
only after considerable struggle with com- 
peting views that sometimes emerge in 
response to limitations and anomalies in 
their practice. This is a reconstruction of 
science that is thoroughly open about the 
communitarian context of scientific 
knowledge, which assumes that the ra- 
tionality of science is to be found in the 
rationality of scientists. 

The acceptance of Kuhn’s account of 
science as an adequate understanding of 
sociology carries with it the whole freight 
of his communitarian formulation. Nat- 
urally, we might argue about the special 
character of sociology, about the exist- 
ence of specialty groups, whether or not 
there are any scientific achievements in 
Kuhn’s sense, the likely coexistence of 
differing paradigms, and so on; but, 

. while we employ his broad approach, we 
have to conclude that our knowledge is no 
different in its warrant than that of the 


sciences Kuhn has studied. Sociological 
knowledge, too, is authorized by the 
communities in which it is produced. 
Nothing in Kuhn’s account would suggest 
that the authority of sociological com- 
munities is entitled to special privilege: 
they are human groups that Kuhn’s 
‘sociological’ stance will necessarily fail 
to license as specifically gifted seers of 
truth. 

Here we come face to face with the 
second factor that riddles claims that 
sociological knowledge (like any scientific 
knowledge) is privileged. Kuhn has used 
his sociological knowledge about 
groups—their formation, their values, 
their functioning—to analyze the sociolog- 
ical groups which are the contextual war- 
rant for that knowledge in the first in- 
stance! You say that you don’t like that; 
that it is self-referential; that it opens 
knowledge to all the abuses of power and 
influence; then, surely, the dimensions of 
a metatheoretical scandal loom larger. 


The Sociology of Scientific Knowledge 


Until recently there was a decent sep- 
aration between the sociology of science 
and the sociology of knowledge: they kept 
at a distance, much as did the family and 
the servants in an aristocratic household. 
They were the ‘‘upstairs’’ and 
“‘downstairs’’ of investigations into human 
culture. Yet this separation, deemed 
proper by many (especially those who 
would preserve the privilege of scientific 
knowledge), has come under challenge. 
After all, from the viewpoint of the disin- 
terested observer (the sociological stance 
appropriate to a ‘‘scientific’’ account ac- 
cording to positivistic prescriptions, ironi- 
cally enough), the privilege of science is 
itself a topic (not a resource) of inquiry. 
As Barnes has it: ‘‘all knowledge, scien- 
tific or otherwise, should stand symmetri- 
cally from the standpoint of sociological 
enquiry” (1977:viii). In such a position, 
science. has no privileged status over 
ideology. 

The cordon sanitaire that was to keep 
the infection of relativism out of the study 
of science as a social enterprise, that was 
to keep Mannheim’s sociology of knowl- 
edge away from scientific knowledge, was 
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recognizable in 1940 (Mills, 1963:453; Phil- 
lips, 1974:69). However, the easy conclu- 
sion that Robert Merton’s foundational 
endeavors in the sociology of science 
were a deliberate contribution to this 
hygienic disjunction needs to be resisted. 
There is far more to his work than that 
(see Merton, 1973 for a representative col- 
lection). Nonetheless, it is conceded by a 
partisan like Storer (1973) that there may 
have been a tactical strategy for Merton in 
separating the study of the scientific 
community from the study of its 
products—scientific knowledge. 

Whatever, it is manifest that studies of 
science that are linked to Merton’s con- 
ception of the scientific community. as or- 
dered by specific norms and stratified by a 
functional reward system that motivates 
scientific activity are almost completely 
bereft of concern for a sociological under- 
standing of scientific knowledge. The rein- 
troduction of concern for the epistemolog- 
ical consequences of wissensociologie 
(noted so incisively by C. Wright Mills, 
1963:453—468) has been initiated outside 
the puzzle-solving practice of the ‘‘Mer- 
tonian paradigm.” 

We can trace a crude chronological 
trend in this recent ‘‘sociology of scien- 
tific knowledge.” Outside of sociology, 
there are the works of Michael Polanyi 
(especially, 1959; 1964a; 1964b; 1966) and 
John Ziman (especially 1968), which strive 
to establish how the highly personal char- 
acter of the scientist’s experience of re- 
search and the public nature of scientific 
communication operate as essential, com- 
plementary factors in the construction of 
scientific knowledge. The importance of 
the scientific community as a fiduciary 
body, whose traditions guide research and 
whose consensus grants facticity to public 
communications that ‘‘merit’’ approval, 
can hardly be overestimated in their think- 
ing. Elsewhere (Overington, 1977), I have 
argued that these two scholars are in 
agreement with Thomas Kuhn (and many 
of his opponents among the critical ration- 
alists) in pointing toward communitarian 
standards for the validity of scientific 
knowledge. Certainly, that conclusion has 
been displayed earlier in this essay. 

It is easy to see, with reconstructive 
hindsight, the commonality in these mate- 


rials. They served to open up the sociolog- 
ical investigation of scientific practite to 
questions with metatheoretical import. 
Part of this new opening within sociology 
has involved a debate with the Mertonian 
position on the character of the in- 
Stitutionalized norms of the scientific 
community. In effect, this debate (for 
example: Barnes and Dolby, 1970; Dolby, 
1971; Law and French, $974; Mitroff, 
1974; Mulkay and Williams, 1971) con- 
cerns the allegation that scientists fail to 
conform to norms of universalism, com- 
munism, organized skepticism and disin-— 
terestedness (or to conform to other 
norms) and yet manage to produce what 
they (and Mertonian observers) regard as 
valid scientific knowledge. 

The straightforward response from the 
Mertonian position—that this allegation 
‘‘fail[s] to distinguish institutional norms 
from personal behavior” (Ben-David and 
Sullivan, 1975)~—is certainly appropriate 
from within that position; but it does not 
really deal with what is at issue as these 
critics see it. In contrast, one of the more 
interesting contributions (Mitroff, 1974) 
shows an awareness of the earlier ‘‘philo- 
sophic’’ work that opened up issues of 
epistemological import. While Mitroff’s is 
a study of ‘‘counter norms” that are 
symmetrically opposed to the Mertonian 
package, he has a fundamental interest in 
the metatheoretical consequences of the 
investigation. As he exemplifies this: 
“The problem is how objective knowledge . 
results in science not despite bias and 
commitment, but because of them” 
(1974:591). His concerns are to enquire 
into the working of science as a process, 
into scientists’ conceptualizations of their 
own activity (as distinct from philosoph- 
ical and sociological reconstructions), and 
to relate his findings to the cognitive 
status of scientific knowledge. Yet, he 
does not question the assumption that sci- 
entific knowledge is ‘‘objective,’’ or raise 
the matter of its privilege among all 
ideologies. 

However, the most recent (perhaps the 
most important) part of the developing 
sociology of scientific knowledge does, 
either implicitly or explicitly, question this. 
privilege and its various justifications, 
such as objectivity. This work (for readily 
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avajlable examples, see Barnes, 1974; Col- 
lins, 1975; Gilbert, 1976; Law, 1975; Law 
and French, 1974; Mendelsohn et al., 1977; 
Mulkay et al., 1975; Woolgar, 1976; 
Wynne, 1976), variously characterized as 
‘interpretive’? (Law and French, 1974), 
‘*micro-scale’’ (Gilbert, 1976), or ‘‘rela- 
tivistic’? (Collins, 1975), is certainly not 
intellectually monolithic, despite being 
centered in the United Kingdom. Its fun- 
damental significance is in the forthright 
application of a ‘‘social construction of 
knowledge” approach to the study of sci- 
ence and scientific knowledge. 

The majority of this material displays 
ambitions to build adequate theories of the 
process through which specialist com- 
munities in the natural sciences construct 
what they accept as ‘‘factual’’ and 
“known.” These ambitions are pursued 
with detailed case studies—for example, 
the discovery of pulsars (Woolgar, 1976), 
the extra-solar-systemic origin of meteors 
(Gilbert, 1976), gravitational radiation 
(Collins, 1975}—that attend closely to 
the natural history of discovery wherein 
communitarian rationality creates (or fails 
to create) shared cognitive objects. A 
clear principle in this work is to set aside 
assumptions that these scientific com- 
munities possess privileged forms of ra- 
tionality; thus these scholars are free to 
draw epistemological conclusions that 
epitomize their willingness to equate all 
ideology, scientific or whatever, within a 
communitarian approach: ‘‘. . . a knowl- 
edge claim can only be judged to be 
knowledge while some group of scientists 
accepts it as true; when the group dis- 
perses, it reverts to being just a claim un- 
less some other group endorses it” (Gil- 
bert, 1976:299--300). 

Thus the cordon sanitaire around scien- 
tific knowledge is decisively breached and 
the nature of its privilege restored as the 
topic of sociological inquiry that the 
sociology of knowledge had envisaged. 
From this perspective, ideology and sci- 
ence are indistinguishable. Moreover, in 
this sociological study of scientific knowl- 
edge, we use, perforce, ideological 
categories invented in our communities to 
study the ideologies of other communities, 
without the pretense of a metatheoretical 
license for our intrusion! And when do the 


magicians come to watch us at work and 
play? You say that you don’t like that; 
that it is worse than self-reference; that 
knowledge open to power and influence is 
preferable to the Tarot as analysis; then, 
the metatheoretical scandal is clear. 


SCANDAL OR EMANCIPATION? 


What I have offered in the previous 
pages as evidence of a metatheoretical 
scandal in sociology amounts to this. 
Scholarly investigations in the philos- 
ophy, history, and sociology of science 
have made much less plausible our as- 
sumptions that sociological knowledge, as 
part of science, possesses a privileged 
status (a priori justification, external to its 
practice) that distinguishes it from the 
ideological beliefs of other forms of com- 
munity knowledge, whether these be, for 
example, lay beliefs about the causes of 
crime, political explanations for unem- 
ployment, or theological accounts of hu- 
man motives. In effect, this leads to the 
scandalous conclusion that the authority 
of sociological knowledge cannot depend 
on any external justification. It cannot de- 
pend, for example, on evaluative philo- 
sophical standards, but must rely only on 
its own practice and the rational standards 
that such an endeavor licenses. For soci- 
ologists who have counted, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, on external standards 
to justify their discourse as privileged 
knowledge, this is the scandal. 

Of course, a variety of responses to the 
problem are available. One sensible reac- 
tion would be to suspend judgment on the 
matter and wait and see if this challenge 
does not collapse under its own difficul- 
ties. Another, with which I have some 
quarrel, would be to take up a position 
that admits the vulnerability of sociologi- 
cal knowledge to power and influence, but 
finds some other approaches even more 
susceptible (Rytina and Loomis, 1970; 
Huber, 1973). A third, which delights with 
its irony, would recommend a gnostic ap- 
proach, shielding the uninitiated (perhaps, 
that group could be extended to include 
‘innocent’ funding agencies?) from the 
skepticism that might be generated by ex- 
posure to the scandal (Brush, 1974). 

However, many sociologists and other 
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scientists are quite uninterested in 
metatheoretical issues and are as likely to 
respond to this scandal with a naive ‘‘so 
what!’’ as anything else. Yet, the 
metatheoretical nihilism of such a rejoin- 
der (and I think that not a mere stalking 
horse) could, in fact, be treated as affirm- 
ing the survival of the communitarian ra- 
tionality of sociological endeavors, even 
though scandal assails reconstructions of 
that practice. The metatheory of sociol- 
ogy depends on sociological practice, not 
the reverse: metatheoretical scandals are 
for metatheorists and anyone else who 
wishes to be outraged. 

The developments outlined in this 
paper, and what I am willing to take as a 
typical ‘‘rational’’ response to them by 
sociologists, both license attention to 
what Barnes (1976) has called the ‘‘natural 
rationality” of our practices. Our libera- 
tion from evaluative reconstructions en- 
titles us to be fully sociological about our 
own endeavors—to extend the same ana- 
lytic tolerance to the varieties of sociolog- 
ical rationality as we do to the diversity of 
human groups, whose beliefs and ration- 
ality we treat with even-handed analytic 
appreciation. From this point of view, 
self-referential inquiry, community stan- 
dards of knowledge and the position of 
power and influence in our endeavors are 
all topics for investigation within our ra- 
tional practice; they are no longer 
metatheoretical difficulties. At this time, 
there are no sociological reasons (al- 
though there may be political justifica- 
tions) for reintroducing within sociological 
practice that distinction between 
privileged knowledge and ideology, which 
is collapsing as an external demarcation 
principle. We have a surfeit of political 
tracts which belabor a variety of oppo- 
nents with whatever evaluative standards 
fit critics’ purposes. Yet, such intolerance 
of others’ viewpoints would be unaccept- 
able if the analyses were of the conduct of 
any other community than our own. 

Perhaps we shall have to invite the an- 
thropologists into our communities to ob- 
tain nonevaluative accounts of our 
knowledge-producing activities! But there 
are hints that some sociologists can do this 
job (for example: Gusfield, 1976; Lofland, 
1974; Platt, 1976; Wulbert, 1975), and 


much of the sociology of sociology of re- 
cent years could be reinterpreted to these 
ends. However, until we do have studies 
that present a relatively complete account 
of our practical rationality, until we 
“‘know” how we know (or more crassly, 
until we can make predictions rather than 
post-dictions), we shall be hard pressed 
for convincing answers to questions like 
“And why should I accept à sociological 
account, explanation or insight?” But 
then, perhaps no one will ask! 
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RESPONSE TO OVERINGTON 


It has been my definite impression in reading 
numerous and sometimes horribly verbose dis- 
cussions of philosophy of science and the 
sociology of knowledge that those who, for 
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some reason, do not like science tend to, rely 
heavily on Kuhn’s analysis of so-called 
paradigms in science and the apparent irra- 
tional aspects of scientific disputes. Yet in 
spite of this, science continues to thrive— 
much more successfully, I am afraid, than 
sociology or any of the other social sciences. 
Furthermore, any intellectually honest scien- 
tist will be the first to admit that all knowledge 
of the real world must be held tentatively and 
that there is no such thing as “privileged” 
knowledge—though many things are much bet- 
ter known than others. Even in sociology there 
are, after all, certain facts such as the popula- 
tions of the United States or China (measured 
with error), our birth and death rates, the 


number of hierarchical levels within an orga-. 


nization, or the responses of an individual to a 
paper-and-pencil test or questionnaire. There 
are also some right and wrong answers, as well 
as things like incorrect formulas for standard 
errors and both (mathematically) correct and 
incorrect principles of causal inference. In 
reading Overington’s paper I almost reach the 
conclusion that he does not believe any of 
these things and that all is an illusion, or at 
least that all knowledge is relative to something 
and not merely imperfect. But I am not really 
sure what message he is trying to convey and 
therefore find it necessary to respond some- 
what indirectly to his remarks. 

First, we all recognize that both physical and 
social scientists are only human. They make 
mistakes, get into arguments, sometimes may 
even distort their findings, and very often 
stubbornly hold onto existing theories 
(paradigms?) when it might be clear to an ob- 
jective outside observer that this is dysfunc- 
tional to the advancement of knowledge. Sci- 
entists are often not very ethical and some- 
times put the advancement of knowledge—and 
their own status and research efforts—ahead of 
the interests of humanity. They may accept 
defense contracts or even CIA money 
merely out of self-interest, though they often 
also work as citizens against such things as the 
employment of nuclear energy (e.g. the Union 
of Concerned Scientists), and in a number of 
other instances direct their research toward 
humanitarian ends, such as finding a cure for 
cancer. 

Does all this mean, however, that the whole 
scientific enterprise is some sort of gigantic 
hoax, or perhaps a kind of intellectual conspir- 
acy to hide the supposed arbitrariness of scien- 
tific knowledge from the view of all but the 
philosopher of science? Is there nothing about 
the scientific method—as an abstract ideal that 
admittedly is never found in pure form—that is 
worth emulating by the social scientist? And if 
we do reject the scientific method, what is left 
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for us in terms of an objective for sociology? 
Sorfietimes it is much easier to criticize an en- 
terprise as falling short of the ideal than it is to 
find a reasonable alternative. 

To me, there are certain principles or objec- 
tives that, though they may not stand up to the 
critiques of certain purists among the philoso- 
phers of science—who can never be totally 
satisfied—are nevertheless some pretty good 
working guidelines for the practicing scientist. 
These include*at least the following: 

1. Although no knowledge about the real 
world can ever be attained with certainty (of 
the sort that is achievable with a mathematical 
proof), and must always be filtered through 
human experience, there must be agreed upon 
rules for deciding which theories and pieces of 
factual information are tentatively accepted. 
Without such rules, no accumulation of knowl- 
edge is possible, nor can agreement be reached 
among scientists. 

2. Findings must be verifiable by a number 
of different persons, acting independently, and 
this of course requires an agreement on ter- 
minology and operational procedures. Both of 
the latter are, however, subject to modifica- 
tion, though there will often be resistance on 
the part of (human) scientists, especially where 
they have become so familiar with these defini- 
tions and procedures that they develop blind 
spots as well as vested interests in them. Here, 
Kuhn’s discussion of paradigms in science is 
admittedly applicable. 

3. There must be ways of getting rid of in- 
adequate or faulty theories, though at any time 
discarded theories may be revived or revised 
as new factual information becomes available. 
Here is where the criterion of falsifiability 
comes in. A theory that is not falsifiable cannot 
possibly be eliminated. This may be to the ad- 
vantage of its inventor, but not the discipline as 
a whole. The theory’s inventor, being human, 
may of course attempt to build ‘‘loopholes”’ or 
vaguenesses into the theory that permit excep- 
tions or ways of retaining the theory in spite of 
its having made incorrect predictions. As we 
all know, sociologists are especially skillful at 
constructing such theories with loopholes, but 
this is not entirely our fault. The fact that there 
will always be unexplained variance, along 
with measurement errors, implies that no 
theory can possibly work perfectly. Therefore, 
especially in those fields in which we find con- 
siderable empirical scatter rather than close fits 
to smooth curves, there will always be major 
ambiguities in the implementation of this crite- 
rion. Nevertheless, this does not mean that it is 
a useless one or that certain statistical criteria, 
such as percentage of explained variance, can- 
not be invoked with good reason. 

4. All measurement is necessarily indirect 


and must, at some point, involve the human 
factor. This indirectness of measurement 
means that there will always be some slippage 
between a theoretical definition and research 
operations, i.e., some measurement error. This 
does not give us complete license, however, 
and so the objectives of any science must in- 
clude not only the improvement of its measur- 
ing instruments but also the specification of 
what Northrop (1947) referred to as ‘epistemic 
correlations?” between constructs and indi- 
cators. This latter task, too, can be made both 
reasonably explicit and subject to logical 
(mathematical) rules, such as those used in fac- 
tor analysis. Unfortunately, in the social sci- 
ences our measurement theories may have to 
be both rather tentative and also in many in- 
stances rather complex. In part this appéars to 
be because we cannot rely on certain rather 
simple homogeneity properties, for example, 
the property of a column of mercury that it 
always (within certain limits) expands in a con- 
stant proportion to increments in heat energy. 

The theory-measurement linkage always in- 
volves a certain circularity: substantive 
theoretical assumptions are needed to justify 
measurement theories, which are in turn used 
to help test theories. But the theoretical circle 
is often a large one, and the scientist basically 
relies on the ability of the theory to account for 
a diversity of apparently different phenomena 
in order to have faith in the theory. The sophis- 
ticated scientist, however, is aware of this cir- 
cularity, as well as the impossibility of ever 
achieving ‘‘direct’’ knowledge of the real 
world. The less sophisticated scientist and the 
layman are the ones who interpret the scien- 
tist’s knowledge as ‘‘privileged.”’ 

5. It is desirable to formulate theories that 
are generalizable or applicable to a wide vari- 
ety of different phenomena. Sometimes this 
has to be at the expense of simplicity, which is 
taken to be another advantageous property of a 
theoretical explanation. Also, it may be at the 
expense of the theory’s ability to explain fine- 
grained details or exceptions, which may have 
to be treated as unexplained variance until a 
better and more inclusive theory comes along. 
The scientist therefore usually has to juggle 
several desirable criteria at once. These in- 
clude simplicity, precision, generalizability, 
and ability to account for exceptions. The 
working scientist is usually well aware of these 
kinds of dilemmas and therefore treats any 
given theory as both tentative and incomplete. 
Insofar as the scientist does not look upon 
theories in this fashion, he or she is merely 
displaying necessarily human deficiencies. 

What disturbs me most about Overington’s 
position is his assertion that ‘‘the intellectual 
discomfiture thus created could serve to liber- 
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ate sociologists from the tyranny of evaluative 
standards” (p. 2). First, I am deeply con- 
cerned about whether, in fact, sociologists do 
have any very definite evaluative standards. 
But what would or should we do if we were to 
replace whatever standards we do have with 
something else? How would we decide what to 
publish in our journals or what to read or ask 
our students to read? Certainly, one very cru- 
cial nonscientific criterion by which any piece 
of scholarly work must be judged is its impor- 
tance, either to the field or to some issue of 
wide social interest. But beyond this, it seems 
to me that we must have standards of excel- 
lence that relate to whatever principles of logic 


and/or scientific method that seem most rea-* 


sonable. Otherwise, we shall have to make our 
selections on the basis of the prestige or 
ideological position of the author, literary style 
or philosophical orientation, ascribed char- 
acteristics, or perhaps even a table of random 
numbers! If Overington has any really positive 
alternatives to offer, let him come forth with 
them and state them in plain ordinary English. 
I do not see any. 


H. M. Blalock, Jr. 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 
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EPISTEMOLOGICAL SCANDAL OR 
SOCIOLOGICAL LIBERATION: 
A NOTE ON 
OVERINGTON’S “DOING THE 
WHAT COMES RATIONALLY” 


Michael Overington’s essay is an incisive 
account of epistemological conundrums cur- 
rently facing all those disciplines that make a 
claim on public credence in the name of sci- 
ence. His scope is broad, his integration co- 
gent, his message strong. The bodies of writing 
marshalled by Overington open a door for 
sociology; but will we make of it a trapdoor or 
a portal? My bets are on the latter. To turn the 
scandal into liberation, however, requires that 
two questions be addressed. First, after the 
philosophic demolition, what is left, if any- 
thing, of rational thought, of sociology as 
rigorous discourse? Second, given that there is 
to be a tolerance among paradigms, is this 
tolerance itself to be absolute? In a tentative 
way, | recommend that the answer to the first 


question be aesthetic, and that to the second 
question the answer be political and moral*Let 
me elaborate these two contentions. 

Overington’s own discourse, the discourse 
he cites both for and against claims for science 
and, indeed, any discourse whatever, 
presupposes some special status as discourse. 
We now know that there are many forms of 
discourse, many paradigms, many alternative 
protocols of reason. We also know now that no 
mode of inquiry can claim witlfout contradic- 
tion to be the absolutely correct, ontologically 
superior, logically regnant way of construing 
the world. Yet given all this, in the very 
arguments we use to make these points, we 
nevertheless presuppose that there is such a 
practice as discourse, that there are such 
“things” as paradigms, disciplines, and so on. 
Further, if the boundaries between science and- 
intuition or between formal thought and com- 
mon sense can no longer be so clearly drawn, 
does this justify our saying that there are no 
boundaries at all? If criteria of truth ultimately 
are matters of collective opinion, are such 
criteria invalid penultinately as well? The an- 
swer to these questions is No. In this assertion 
I believe I am in agreement with Overington 
himself, especially where he states that ‘‘There 
are defensible grounds for electing scientific 
accounts of experience . . . Justifications of 
scientific [and presumably other kinds of] ra- 
tionality are available that do not necessitate 
appeals to special privilege” (p. 3). 

But I wish to question or refine Overington’s 
position concerning the lack of special 
privilege and the encumbent requirement of 
tolerance. By “‘special’’ I take him to mean 
“absolute” rather than ‘‘distinct.’’ Moreover, 
I believe he intends that we should be tolerant 
of different paradigms in the sense of respect- 
ing their distinct contributions, their particular 
relevancies to their own agendas. No symbol 
system or paradigm can justify ultimate claims. 
But abandoning this privilege does not require 
the abandonment of all privileges. Instead, it 
can invite us to appreciate the distinct 
privileges of a multiplicity of approaches. 
The tolerance that Overington properly rec- 
ommends should be based on a sensitivity to 
differences and special capacities of different 
forms of discourse. Each of them is privileged, 
but only within its proper domain and for its 
special projects. Tolerance should be based on 
an awareness of the rights and duties of alter- 
native forms of thought. 

These considerations have a clear implica- 
tion for the sociology of knowledge and science 
that Overington proposes. Its task becomes 
that of decoding the social grounds (the 
paradigmatic frameworks) by which phenom- 
ena come to be taken as *‘real,” “meaningful,” 
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or ‘‘true.’’ Such a sociology also would consti- 
tute’ a nonformalist practice in philosophy, 
what might be called ‘‘field ontology’’ or 
“applied epistemology.” Like the field an- 
thropologist, the philosopher would enter the 
logic-in-use of the subjects, become an ob- 
server participating in their practice. William 
James made a start in this direction when he 
asked, ‘‘Under what circumstances do we 
think things are real?” (1950:283~324, italics in 
original). In Bis essay on multiple realities, 
Alfred Schutz (1945:533-576) gives this ques- 


tion a sociological focus. More recently, Dies- ` 


ing (1971), Hanson (1958, 1961), Kaplan (1964), 
Kuhn (1962) and Toulmin (1961) have advo- 
cated this program. These thinkers understand 
“logic” to be the procedures that scientists 
use when they are doing well as scientists, 
quite apart from what orthodox philosophers 
or even scientists themselves say is the ‘‘ideal”’ 
or “‘correct’’ logic of inquiry. Such an applied 
epistemology could readily be joined with a 
sociology of knowledge and science, though 
only to the extent that the latter itself is trans- 
formed. 

At the same time that philosophic theory of 
knowledge reorients itself, conventional soci- 
ologies of knowledge and of science need to 
be changed. This might be done by regrouping 
the various sociologies of consciousness that 
have devolved from the writings of Marx, 
Weber, and Durkheim. Space allows me to 
provide only a list and some hints. Marx’s con- 
cepts of alienation and ideology, of the fetish- 
ism of commodities, and of the practical bases 
of consciousness were extended by Weber to 
apply to modernization in general, not just 
capitalism, and also to accommodate a wider 
variety of political forms. These insights, in- 
fused with twentieth century phenomenologi- 
cal thought, have been put to use by the 
Frankfurt School in criticisms of culture, 
ideology, and consciousness. This philosoph- 
ically sophisticated sociology of consciousness 
should be joined with the empirically sophisti- 
cated research of English-speaking scholars. 

Durkheim’s sociology of consciousness also 
ran off in several directions at once. The group 
centering on the Année Sociologique gave birth 
to the French school of histoire des mentalités, 
French and British structural and cognitive an- 
thropology, and American microsociologies of 
consciousness. The French historians of mind 
are doing excellent sociology of consciousness 
past, the French and British anthropologists 
are doing excellent sociology of consciousness 
present, though mainly for primal cultures. 
The Americans (those following the Durkheim 
of Primitive Classifications and The Elemen- 
tary Forms, rather than The Rules and Suicide 
as interpreted by Parsons) are engaged in a 


sociology of consciousness of contemporary 
Western persons, yet unlike the work of their 
British, French, and German compeers, the 
American effort so far has been mainly at the 
micro level. In order to break the double sol- 
itudes of sociology of science and sociology of 
knowledge, these need to be joined in a general 
sociology of consciousness that is at once 
philosophically informed and empirically 
grounded, and that draws on and perhaps inte- 
grates the diverse offsprings of our discipline’s 
seminal thinkers. Tolerance amongst 
paradigms is a precondition for such a project. 

Some words now on aesthetics, politics, and 
toleration. To bridge these realms I need to 
extend Overington’s use of ‘‘paradigm’’ to 
cover not only a scientific community, but the 
political community as well (see Brown, 1978; 
Wolin, 1968). Given this extension, what will 
be the nature of our tolerance? On what 
grounds is a reciprocal appreciation and mutual 
enrichment actually to proceed? On the level of 
ideas, I propose a cognitive aesthetic perspec- 
tive as a vehicle for such intellectual action 
(see Brown, 1977). On the level of the polity I 
propose a humanistic political ethics. 

The aesthetic I recommend is not the roman- 
ticism of the nineteenth century, but rather a 


` critical theory of interpretation and judgment 


that has much in common with dialectical her- 
meneutics and semiotics. In such a cognitive 
aesthetic the truth of a proposition is judged 
neither purely by correspondence nor purely 
by cogency. Instead, a scientific theory (or any 
‘‘paradigm,’’ ‘‘discourse,’’ ‘‘symbol system,” 
etc.) is thought to be successful to the extent 
that its formal ‘‘internal’’ cogency and its ‘‘ex- 
ternal”? objects or correspondence both be- 


` come elements of an elegant, original, and pre- 


cisely cogent cognitive structure. 

This is true of science as well as of the 
humanities (and of art, magic, and so on). For 
example, just as the physical sciences effect 
perceptual and cognitive transformations by 
changing our models of the world as a natural 
order, so sociology (or painting, etc.) effects 
paradigm-induced expectations. Rather than 
taking science as the measure of all things—as 
in scientific realism—in the symbolic realism of 
an aesthetic perspective there is no fundamen- 
tal difference in the way in which various sym- 
bol systems empower us to articulate our 
worlds. 

The aesthetic perspective has several advan- 
tages for social scientific discourse. First, it 
permits us to go beyond the debate between 
the positivist’s copy theory of truth and the 
intuitive approach favored by romantics. Sec- 
ond, cognitive aesthetics draws attention to the 
central role of paradigm innovation in the de- 
velopment of science. Both the artist and the 
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scientist, as well as the politician or citizen 
seeking to create a néw mode of public dis- 
course, are seen as having a basic affinity— 
they are creating paradigms through which ex- 
perience becomes significant. Third, by stress- 
ing the world-creating aspects of scientific in- 
novation, a cognitive aesthetic approach 
provides a bridge between what experts do and 
what all of us do in our éveryday lives: We all 
create worlds, 

From such a pérspective, not only is it 
possible to draw upon previously discrete 
paradigms for more adequate and general 
theory, it also is possible to link theoretical and 
political praxes. True, the hermetic dimensions 
of theory building (and often of theorists’ life 
worlds) may encourage a closer attendance to 
the formal than to the practical aspects of 
theory construction. But this is not to say that 
the cognitive constructs of ordinary people are 
without formal properties, or that theories are 
created in a political vacuum. The notion of 
paradigm innovation as the creation of a world 
raises the question of power. Which ‘‘worlds”’ 
might be more or less useful to the powers that 
be or to aspiring nonelites? What ‘‘special 
privileges” might various paradigms have an 
interest in preserving? How is the power or 
capacity to create such worlds differentially 
distributed in society—the control of the 
means of ideological production? What is the 
proper role of intellectuals in the dialectic be- 
tween theoretical and political praxis (see 
Brown and Lyman, 1978:6—9)? 

The aesthetic perspective sees persons as 
makers of their worlds through symbols. But 
Overington has shown us that no symbol sys- 
tem has ultimate priority over others: alterna- 
tive symbol systems yield competing defini- 
tions of the world. Thus, there emerges what 
might be called a politics (and ethics) of 
paradigms, not only over scientific paradigms 
but also over those paradigms that govern pub- 
lic discourse and action. In this framework, 
‘‘normal’’ politics can be seen as conflict 
within an agreed upon universe of discourse, 
whereas “‘revolutionary’’ politics is the strug- 
gle over whose reality, whose truth, is to pre- 
vail. Normal politics is rule-governed conflict 
over who gets what; revolutionary politics is 
the struggle over the why and how—the defini- 
tion of the political community. 

In these struggles, the social thinker has a 
special role to play as a manufacturer of those 
accounts by which competing paradigms, and 
competing interests within paradigms, seek to 
legitimate their claims. The epistemological 
scandal limned by Overington thus has direct 
consequences for our moral and political ac- 
tion. The relativization of social scientists’ 
truth claims has cast us from our absolutist 


Garden, and we experience moral scarcity and 
political privation. We no longer can chim 
either value-neutrality or exclusive truth. As 
“fallen” sociologists we may practice private 
cynicism and public fraud, hiding our dirty lit- 
tle secret from God for Mammon. Or we may 
adopt a nihilistic dogmatism in the continued 
pursuit of ‘‘innocent’’ research. Neither of 
these positions is in good faith. 

So what then? I agree with Overington that 
the scandal can be a means of Isberation, that 
we can exchange the moral cynicism and 
nihilism of orthodox sociology for an eman- 
cipatory sociology of hope. To posit this point, 
even briefly, is to draw a connection between 
ethics and politics as these relate to social 
thought. As a way of articulating our worlds, 
sociology is a mirror and a lamp, reflecting 
what we are and illuminating what we might 
become. As such, sociology incorporates 
within its own discourse the crisis of our cul- 
ture. The divisions within sociology—between 
hard and soft methods, between causality and 
interpretation, between value neutrality and 
engagement—are part of a more general chasm 
within our culture as a whole. Sociology can- 
not solve its own problems except as the crisis 
of our culture finds a resolution. 

The scope of this crisis is global. Its nature 
may be suggested by the conflict between 
technicism and humanism, by the cruel choice 
between dignity and survival (Stanley, 1978). 
Given such apocalyptic potentials as atmo- 
spheric pollution, Malthusian food scarcities 
and nuclear warfare, many have advocated (or 
warned against) technology as a means of sal- 
vation. Yet, carried to its ultimate application, 
technology means the instrumental use not 
only of tools, but also of reason, and of persons 
themselves. Thus survival in postmodern soci- 
ety appears to require that the status ‘‘human’’ 
be demoted to that of a ‘‘factor of 
production’’—a thing possessing no intrinsic 
worth, dignity or moral agency. Auschwitz is 
an example of such a society, but so is Walden 
Il. When freedom and dignity are abolished in 
the name of instrumental reason, surely this is 
the end of humanism. 

The rift between the scientific, positivist side 
of sociology and the interpretive, romantic one 
is somehow parallel to the chasm between the 
positivist technicists and their romantic critics 
in the larger culture. The first group speaks of 
facts and necessities, the second speaks of 
rules and meanings. The first tells us how to 
solve our intellectual and practical puzzles, the 
second tells us that the application of these 
methods of puzzle-solving is dehumanizing our 
culture and polluting our planet. The first 
points to genuine social ills, the second 
criticizes the cures as more pernicious than the 
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ailments. Neither group responds adequately 
to the other, yet both argue in the name of 
human caring. If somehow the positivist and 
romantic positions could be joined we might be 
able to find survival with dignity. In so doing 
we also would create a truly humane culture 
and an authentic understanding of ourselves. 
The human sciences have a privileged role to 
play in this great task, for the advancement of 
their own intellectual praxis requires them to 
* transcend the*sterile dichotomies between pos- 
itivist and romantic approaches. With its broad 
contemporary application, its conceptual rich- 
ness; and its methodological resources, sociol- 


ogy especially has such a mission. Among the , 


ancient Greeks, fate and the gods set the con- 
text for texts on moral action. Today it is the 
political economy, the society as a whole, that 
provides a framework for human will and con- 
duct. And in what language might current 
moral dramas be enacted? In what voice might 
would-be prophets speak today? Surely as so- 
cial scientists we possess a privileged code. 
Sociology can mystify our moral contexts by 
reifying them into purely deterministic lan- 
guage, it can nullify our actions by reducing 
them to mere behavior, it can obscure our col- 
lective circumstances by confining itself to 
primal tribes or micro settings. But the so- 
cial sciences also can reveal the scarcities in- 
herent in any social order, and thereby con- 
front us with our collective moral choices. 
. Sociology can profane our sacred cows and 
sacralize the mundane with civic meanings. By 
articulating and strengthening our timid hopes, 
by unearthing and exorcizing our secret ter- 
rors, sociological communication can help us 
to a social communion. 

Of course I do not know whether such an 
emancipation really is possible. But surely it 
will remain impossible if we do not at least 
begin. 

Richard Harvey Brown 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
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COMMENTS ON PAPER BY 
MICHAEL A. OVERINGTON* 


Overington believes that his paper, in which 
he reports some changes which have occurred 
in the history, philosophy, and sociology of 
science during the last 20 years, will disturb 
many sociologists. I doubt it. The paper is 
filled with so much philosophical jargon that 
most sociologists, especially those who do re- 
search instead of talking about it, really won't 
understand or care about it. As Overington 
himself points out: ‘‘Metatheoretical scandals 
are for metatheorists . . .”’ (p. 10). Those 
sociologists who are familiar with the history 
and philosophy of science won’t find anything 
new in the Overington paper. 

Overington believes that sociologists, being 
unreconstructed positivists, will be upset by 
Kuhn’s view of scientific development. Let me 
begin by attempting to translate the paper into 
English. What are the Kuhnian hypotheses 
which are supposed to scandalize us? 


* I thank the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
and the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences for support. 
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1. Kuhn questions the notion of scientific 
“progress” by suggesting that new interpreta- 
tions of a phenomenon might not be superior to 
the ones they replace. He also attacks the no- 
tion that science is cumulative. Rather than 
Einstein being an advance upon Newton, if we 
accept the validity of the former we must reject 
the validity of the latter. ‘‘Einstein’s theory 
can be accepted only with the recognition that 
Newton’s was wrong” (Kuhn, 1962:98). 

2. Most scientists are taught that theories 
will be abandoned when negative evidence is 
discovered. Kuhn suggests that scientists in 
fact will hold onto a theory even in the light of 
negative evidence until they have a ‘‘better’’ 
theory to replace it. 

3. Scientists are taught that they should 
openly evaluate all new ideas even if those 
ideas contradict existing scientific beliefs. 
Kuhn and more especially Polanyi (1963) and 
Ziman (1968) argue that consensus is a neces- 
sary if not a sufficient condition for the growth 
of knowledge, and that preservation of consen- 
sus through the exercise of authority is more 
important than occasionally rejecting an idea 
which may turn out to be correct (Cole and 
Cole, 1973: Ch. 3). 

Kuhn’s views have had a significant impact 
on the history and philosophy of science; but 
have they had any impact on science itself? 
Most observers of science would agree that 
they have had no impact on actual work con- 
ducted by scientists. In fact, the great majority 
of scientists remain unreconstructed positivists 
and would argue vigorously with people pro- 
posing a Kuhnian perspective on the history of 
science. Thus we have a situation in which 
historians and philosophers of science tell us 
that science is developing in one way and the 
practitioners of science believe that it is devel- 
oping according to another set of principles. 
This means that either the philosophers and 
historians of science are in some degree wrong, 
and/or that there is a functional necessity for 
working scientists to hold certain views of their 
work even if these views do not represent an 
accurate depiction of how science grows. And 
perhaps most importantly it points out the ir- 
relevance of philosophy of science for doing 
science. Thankfully, most scientists don’t care 
much about philosophy. 

Parts of the work of Kuhn, Lakatos, 
Feyerabend and other philosophers of science 
have been emphasized by a group of ‘‘subjec- 
tivists’’ who take pleasure in arguing that there 
is no real difference between scientific ideas 
and other types of ideas. Thus the statement by 
Overington that ‘‘ideology and science are in- 
distinguishable” (p. 9). Before discussing the 
validity of this statement I would like to 
“naively”? emphasize its irrelevance. Most 
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sociologists don’t claim that sociology is 
“privileged? knowledge; that it represents 
“‘truth’’; or that it is uninfluenced by the social 
context. Overington is beating a horse that 
never lived. Most sociologists know that what 
is considered to be good work depends upon a 
contemporary but changing consensus. Even if 
Overington could argue, by the use of obscure 
jargon-studded language, that there is no dif- 
ference between sociology and ideology, it 
would have no meaning to résearchers al- 
though it would be hailed by many ideologues. 

The belief that there is no difference between 
science and ideology .is based upon an extreme, 
and I believe incorrect, interpretation of 
Kuhn’s work. This view is based upon the part 
of Kuhn’s work that attempts to downplay the 
significance of empirical evidence in the 
growth of scientific knowledge. Kuhn and 
others say that theories are not rejected in the 
face of negative empirical evidence. This 
statement is undoubtedly true in some cases 
and not true in others. It depends upon the 
strength of the contradictory empirical evi- 
dence and the extent to which the theory is 
backed up by supporting empirical evidence. 
Well-grounded theories are not going to be re- 
jected on the basis of one or even several ex- 
periments yielding contradictory data. On the 
other hand, new theories with little or no em- 
pirical support will frequently be rejected on 
the basis of experimental evidence that 
suggests they are incorrect. Kuhn himself 
points out that paradigms are ultimately re- 
jected as a result of their inability to deal with 
anomalies or sets of experimental evidence 
that cannot be explained by the existing 
paradigm. It is easy to find many examples of 
cases in which negative empirical evidence is 
ignored; it is just as easy to find examples 
where negative empirical evidence is taken 
seriously. 

Saying that there is no difference between 
scientific knowledge and ideology is saying 
that despite the beliefs of scientists, empirical 
evidence is of little importance in validating 
currently accepted scientific beliefs. Instead of 
continuing the largely philosophical and 
ideological debate on this question we should 
do less metatheory and more sociology. In 
what circumstances do scientists ignore empir- 
ical evidence contradicting commonly held 
theories? In what circumstances is this evi- 
dence taken seriously? What exactly is the re- 
lationship between empirical evidence and the 
growth of theory? If in some circumstances 
empirical evidence is shown not to be signifi- 
cant in the evaluation of theories, why is it that 
working scientists believe the opposite? What 
are the functions of holding this ‘incorrect 
belief? Unfortunately many of the sociologists 
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who have been influenced by Kuhn have spent 
too much time debating what Kuhn ‘‘actually”’ 
meant and engaging in abstract philosophical 
discussions of science rather than using some 
of the ideas put forth by Kuhn as starting 
places for empirical investigations of the way 
in which science actually grows. 


Stephen Cole 
Center for Advanced Study 
°. in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences 
202 Junipera Serra Blvd. 
Stanford, CA 94305 
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SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL: 
COMMENT ON OVERINGTON 


Overington assumes two conclusions: (1) 
Science, it is said, is ‘“‘collective opinion.” Its 
claims to truth are valid only within a context 
of shared presuppositions found in specific so- 
cial conditions. Scientific truth claims are not 
“context-free”? but valid only in terms of 
‘‘community-based standards established by 
some consensus among scientists.” (2) Ideol- 
ogy, religion, myth and magic as well as sci- 
ence are collective opinions, and the validity or 
meaning of their separate, inconsistent claims 
emerges only in terms of their respective a 
priori assumptions. For Overington, there are 
no context-free criteria for deciding that a sci- 
entist’s claim is any more or less truthful than 
that of a demagogue or shaman. Thus, science 
is indistinguishable from other forms of knowl- 
edge, and only arrogant presumption can con- 
fer upon scientific knowledge a ‘‘privileged 
status.” The first conclusion is undeniable and 
widely undenied by sociologists and thus 
scarcely cause for ‘‘scandal’’; the second is 
rightly denied by some who Overington claims 
agree with it. 

It would be a scandal to suggest that scien- 
tific claims to truth are not dependent on com- 
munity standards agreed to by scientists (but 


not necessarily by everyone else). Context-free 
statements about reality are inconceivable. 
Descriptions of nature presuppose—implicitly 
or explicitly—-a conceptual apparatus created 
and sustained by a community governed by 
common goals. Scientific explanations of nat- 
ural phenomena are shaped by external ob- 
jects, by a priori categories that tacitly order 
these objects, and by community-based 
presuppositions about the adequacy of expla- 
nation. Can sociologists be scandalized by an 
epistemology stated succinctly and surely not 
for the first time by C. S. Peirce in 1878? ‘‘The 
opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed 
to by all who investigate is what we mean by 
truth, and the object represented in this opin- 
ion is the real” (Peirce, 1878). 

If sociologists .understandably overlook 
Peirce’s article in a century-old Popular Sci- 
ence Quarterly, they cannot excusably ignore 
similar views of Durkheim, Weber, Simmel, 
and more recently of Mannheim, Schutz and 
Mills. Each in his own way confronted prob- 
lems in the sociology of science and anticipated 
Overington in recognizing ‘‘the crucial position 
of community standards in the formation and 
validation of any knowledge” (p. 2).' 

The precise relationship between scientific 
knowledge and social contexts varies from one 
theorist to the next.? Durkheim tried to demon- 
strate parallels between categories of thought 
and the social morphology of a group. Science 
was not exempt from his effort, however un- 
successful, to demonstrate the contextual na- 
ture of knowledge: ‘‘The rules which seem to 
govern our present logic . . ., far from being 
engraven through all eternity upon the mental 
constitution of men, . . . depend at least in part 
upon factors that are historical and conse- 
quently social’ (Durkheim, 1915:25).3 Although 


1 Many of these examples are suggested by Mer- 
ton (1945:7—40). Several more emerged from il- 
luminating conversations with my colleague David 
Zaret. 

2 Overington does not specify the relationships 
among (a) social and historical contexts, (b) ‘“‘collec- 
tive opinion” or ‘‘communitarian knowledge,” and 
(c) behavior of scientists. What is the link between 
“collective opinions’’—presumably, agreed upon 
criteria for identifying legitimate truth claims—and 
social-historical contexts? For example, are criteria 
for truth claims determined by economic interests or 
political values of scientists? It would seem that 
some agreed-upon assumptions (e.g., object con- 
stancy) are ‘‘consensual’’ but not ‘‘contextual” 
since they are hardly related to values or interests of 
a scientific community. 

3 Cf. Durkheim and Mauss (1903). Steven Lukes 
suggests that the basic principles of logic— 
contradiction and identity—can serve as context- 
free criteria for comparing truth claims from distinct 
kni6wledge-systems (Lukes, 1967:196-213, esp. 209). 
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Max Weber was more concerned with value- 
relevance of truth claims in the historical and 
cultural sciences, he did observe: “For even 
the knowledge of the most certain propositions 
of our theoretical sciences—e.g. the natural 
sciences or mathematics, is, like the cultivation 
and refinement of the conscience, a product of 
culture’? (Weber, 1904:55). Simmel’s neo- 
Kantian position (which he shared with Weber) 
results in similar conclusions. He suggests that 
communities of scientists in different scientific 
disciplines use different presuppositions: “‘It 
does not follow that the history of domestic 
politics is simply inferior . . . to the history of 
technology: it only follows that their criteria 
for historical truth are not the same. These two 
disciplines impose completely different forms 
of historical knowledge upon. . . their subject 
matter. Within each discipline, however, 
‘truth’ can be ascribed to the propositions 
which satisfy its own immanent criteria for 
truth” (Simmel, 1905:84). 

The role of community-based standards in 
deciding the validity of scientific truth claims 
has been observed by countless sociologists 
throughout this century. (See, for examples, 
Mannheim, 1922:18; Mills, 1940:454; Schutz, 
1953:5.) That most sociologists would agree 
with this position is shown by the absence of 
references in Overington’s paper to those who 
would argue otherwise. Why, then, should 


‘scandal’ arise from reminding sociologists’ 


that all claims to truthful knowledge are mean- 
ingful only within a context of shared 
presuppositions? Overington’s evidence for 
imminent scandal is Ais perception of a ‘‘tacit 
boundary between the sociology of science and 
the sociology of knowledge” (p. 2). The logic 
is shaky: because sociologists of science avoid 
analysis of scientific knowledge and its 
similarities with ideology or myth, therefore 
they must assume that science is immune to the 
historical and. social conditions that devalue 
other means for producing knowledge. Both 
premise and inference are denied in an obser- 
vation by Robert Merton: ‘‘The ‘Copernican 
Revolution’ in the sociology of knowledge con- 
sisted in the hypothesis that not only error or 
illusion or unauthenticated belief but also the 
discovery of truth was socially (historically) 
conditioned” (1945:11). Clearly, Merton has 
not excluded scientific truth from investigation 
by the sociology of knowledge, and his sub- 
sequent research shows a principled concern 
for the interaction of social and cognitive struc- 
tures in science.* 


4 Documentation of this would itself be a paper. A 

` simple indicator is the attention given to knowledge 
and cognitive structures in Merton (1973), crudely 
shown by referenced pages in the subject index. By 


If Overington’s first argument will not scan- 
dalize, his second—that science and its trath 
claims are indistinguishable from ideology, 
myth or magic—is a scandal only in that it is 
falsely attributed to one scholar, Thomas 
Kuhn, whose writings seem to deny it. 
Nowhere does Kuhn suggest (illogically) that a 


radical relativism, conflating science and’ 


ideology, necessarily follows from the truism 
that scientific claims are valid only in certain 
social contexts. The logical fallacy is misplaced 
concreteness: it is assumed that since ideology 
and science are alike in their consensual or 
contextual nature, they are identical in every 
respect. Apples and pears have stems, but in 
few cultures are they seen as identical. 

Science differs from ideology in the criteria 
and institutionalized means for judging truthful 
claims. Of course, criteria for scientists are 
specific to science and cannot logically (that is, 
in a way that is not self-referential) be defended 
as ‘‘privileged’’ to criteria of ideologues. But 
the criteria are hardly identical. Since Over- 
ington presents the work of Kuhn as one foun- 
dation for his claim to radical relativism, it is 
appropriate to mention Kuhn’s criteria for de- 
termining scientific truth. Kuhn suggests five 
criteria used by scientists to choose among 
rival theories: accuracy (i.e., consistency with 
existing experiments and observations), con- 
sistency with related theories, scope, simplic- 
ity (in bringing order to previous confusion), 
and fruitfulness (Kuhn, 1977:321-322). These 
criteria ‘‘play a vital role when scientists must 
choose between an established theory and an 
upstart competitor” (1977:322). Does Over- 
ington seriously suggest that these scientific 
criteria for deciding truth are identical to those 
for deciding, say, between religious orthodoxy 
and heresy? 

Kuhn’s criteria reject the relativist notion 
that competing claims to truth within science 
can be settled only by a decision to adopt one 
or another set of ‘‘consensual’’ principles. Al- 
though scientists following different paradigms 
may find it difficult to communicate their 
different explanations of reality, Kuhn 


suggests that even Copernicans and Ptole- ` 


maists would use these same five criteria 
for choosing the preferred theory of the solar 
system. Comparative study of the criteria for 
theory-choice in science and in ideological or 
religious communities—not metatheoretical 





my count there are 124 pages in a 600-page book 
(about 1/5) listed under three headings: knowledge, 
scientific knowledge and cognitive structure of sci- 
ence. Other collateral headings for scientific 
knowledge—sociology of knowledge, relativism, so- 


cial context of science, and so on—suggest that the 


figure is a gross underestimation. 
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pronouncements—can decide whether science 
and ideology are ‘‘indistinguishable.’’5 

Finally, Overington’s conclusion that sci- 
ence has no ‘“‘privileged status’? among sys- 
tems for producing knowledge is undermined 
by his failure to specify ‘‘privileged for what?” 
Modern science clearly has demonstrated its 
privileged status in eradicating smallpox where 
centuries of witch-doctors had failed. To de- 
cide that science is no more privileged than 
ideology prestimes a common goal: if that goal 
is to understand the world and perhaps better 
satisfy human wants, only a twisted logic can 
conclude that all means for producing knowl- 
edge are equally successful. The privileged 
status of science is a question to be answered 
not by epistemological debate, but by political, 
moral and aesthetic value judgments of the 
consequences of science—and of ideology, 
myth and magic—for solving practical prob- 
lems of human societies. 


Thomas F. Gieryn 
Dept. of Sociology 
Indiana Univ. 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
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WHAT WOULD FRANCIS BACON 
THINK? A BRIEF APPRECIATION OF 
OVERINGTON’S ESSAY 


Imagine, if you will, Francis Bacon reading 
Overington’s essay. Not thé person of the Lord 
Chancellor nor the prisoner of the Tower, but 
the author of an early seventeenth-century 
‘‘aphoristic’’ treatise concerning ‘‘the In- 
terpretation of Nature and the Kingdom of 
Man.” Bear in mind that when Bacon com- 
posed his treatise, Galileo’s most famous 
Dialogue was still a dozen years away, and 
Newton had yet to become so much as a fanci- 
ful image in his mother’s dreams. Nonetheless, 
what has come to be referred to as ‘‘Baconian 
optimism’’ about the capabilities of modern 
science was already genuinely and abundantly 
felt—even if there was the set of difficulties 
posed by the idola mentis, some of which were 
reckoned to be innate. The scientific method of 
inductions from empirically observed and ana- 
lyzed data, subjected to a series of carefully 
controlled verificatory experiments, would in 
the end, it was believed, issue in an accumula- 
tion of discovered truths of the world about us. 
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Although cognizant of the limit of induction 
(i.e., the uncertainty of the next observation), 
Bacon and his colleagues had sufficient faith in 
underlying regularities to remain convinced 
that, through the method of science, succeed- 
ing generations would indeed be able to ‘‘con- 
quer Nature by obeying her laws.” It was 
hardly a new sentiment, to be sure—Botero 
had said much the same thing in his Reason of 
State—but Bacon’s Novum Organum, and 
especially his New Atlantis, with its cor- 
nucopia of technological feats all activated be- 
cause of the powers of restored science and the 
rational desires of enlightened men, inspired 
great expectations of ‘‘Man’s superintendency 
of God's creation” and, by the same token, the 
conviction that civilization, the supreme pro- 
duct of God’s greatest creation, would fail 
under the heel of “brute Nature” unless ‘‘she’’ 
could be kept in harness. 

Now there is less confidence in modern 
science—not merely in an immanence of power 
to reconvene a Garden of Eden but in the very 
foundation of science’s claim to penetrate the 
fuzz of appearance and ‘‘unlock the secrets of 
reality.” One of the more recent foci of this 
diminution of confidence is Thomas Kuhn’s 
contribution to (ironically enough) the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Unified Science, in 
which he advances an argument that is, as 
Overington has remarked, tantamount to a 
‘‘communitarian’’ standard of ‘‘veracity,”’ 
‘validity,’ or ‘‘verisimilitude.’’ Of course, 
Bacon himself did say in Novum Organum 
(1620: Book II, Aphorism 4) that ‘‘What is 
most useful in practice is most correct in 
theory’’—a sentence that is sometimes cited as 
evidencing his ‘‘anticipation’’ of pragmatism. 
But according to Bacon’s conception of the 
fabric of reality, that which could be proved in 
experimental practice necessarily corre- 
sponded to the nomothetic structure of the 
real. By contrast, a communitarian criterion 
does not admit such externally existent 
standards-in-the-real but consists of bargains 
struck through the negotiations of members of 
a ‘‘community”’ of fabricants. And it is just this 
implication of Kuhn’s argument that would, I 
suspect, distress a revivified architect of the 
Instauratio Magna, and that has been so 
troublesome to Kuhn’s warm-blooded readers. 
These latter folk want to ask, inter alia, how 
and why we can possibly discriminate the proc- 
lamations of an office of scientists from those 
of a band of thieves! 

The dismaying feature of Kuhn’s thesis is 
not so much what he had to say, in my opinion, 
as it is the extent to which his thesis has been 
regarded as novel in its implications. (Once 
again, we are confronted with the circumstance 
that the limits of a text, its definitive quiddity, 
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circumscribe and incorporate its audience of 
the moment.) Overington has reminded us Of a 
similar argument by Michael Polanyi, around 
whose Personal Knowledge a small cult devel- 
oped in the 1960s and then quickly perished. 
Mainliners were prone to see Polanyi’s work 
(his philosophy of science, not his physical 
chemistry) as ‘‘soft-headed’”’ or, in James’s 
(1907:11) vocabulary, ‘‘tender-minded.’’ But 
we needn’t stop with Polanyi; before him there 
was the work of Georges Cangifilhem and be- 
fore him, that of Gaston Bachelard. Indeed, 
insofar as implications of arguments are eligi- 
ble for consideration, the Baconian sentence 
quoted above surely brought to mind among 
those who are fond of ‘‘anticipations’’ and 
‘‘precursors’’! the pragmatist system of 
Charles Sanders Peirce (1878). Peirce, we may 
recall, defined ‘‘truth’’ as-follows: ‘‘The opin- 
ion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by 
all who investigate, is what we mean by the 
truth, and the object represented in this opin- 
ion is the real’’ (1878: para. 407).? After Peirce, 
the writings of John Dewey (e.g., Experience 
and Nature) and George Herbert Mead (e.z., 
Philosophy of the Act) were informed by very 
similar arguments regarding the method and 
warrant of scientific claims of true or valid _ 
knowledge—arguments which were, in impli- 
cation, tantamount to a communitarian: stan- 
dard. But to give some substance to Over- 
ington’s concluding speculation that ‘‘perhaps 
no one will ask!,’’ hardly anyone did ask, or 
notice. One of those who may have noticed, at 
least in the margin, was Max Weber (in his 
Wissenschaftslehre), and he opted rather 
quickly for an ‘‘ethically neutral” agnosticism. 


3 


1 The “virus of the precursor, as Canguilhem 
(1968:20-21) put it: “the clearest symptom of an 
inaptitude for epistemological criticism.” > 

2 Elsewhere, Peirce (1901: para. 565) gave this 
more ‘‘formal’’ definition: ‘‘Truth is that concor- 
dance of an abstract statement with the ideal limit 
towards which endless investigation would tend to 
bring scientific belief, which concordance the ab- 
stract statement may possess by virtue of the confes- 
sion of its inaccuracy and one-sidedness, and this 
confession is an essential ingredient of truth.” As for 
“reality,” it is “that mode of being by virtue of 
which any mind or any definite collection of minds 
may represent it to be.” 

3Jt is worth noting that ‘‘even’’ within the 
logical-empiricist camp, expectations regarding the 
warrantability of an independent external standard of 
truth have become much less optimistic. Russell 
(1948:527), for example, reluctantly concluded after 
a half-century of work that ‘‘all human knowledge is 
uncertain, inexact, and partial.’’ And Ayer (see, e.g., 
1956:132), though unwilling to relinquish some sort 
of sense-experience standard, has often bordered on 
a ‘‘communitarian”’ view. 


as 
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For all that, the most outstanding pro- 
notincement during the last 100 years, it must 
be admitted, belongs to Nietzsche and his tren- 
chant diagnosis-critique of nihilism, the ‘‘de- 
valuation of all values.’’ But seldom if ever has 
a critique suffered greater handicap: almost 
immediately Nietzsche’s offering was hermeti- 
cally sealed within medical science’s table of 
insanities, and neither philosophy of science 
nor the social sciences (especially the Anglo- 
American) to8k much heed either of the gen- 
eral diagnosis or of the underlying critique. 
Rather, the notion of an axiological relativism 
(epistemic as well as ethical and aesthetic) was 
subsumed by social science as a characteristic 
of its object, or of some of its objects, and not 
of its own method and presuppositions. As a 
communitarian activity, this liberal technique 
of self-insulation succeeded well enough, for a 
time. Thus, we may witness retrospectively the 
furious balancing-act of a Mannheim or a 
Schutz or a Herskovits, for example, as each 
tried to construct a cordon sanitaire, to use 
Overington’s metaphor, between the ‘‘ordi- 
nary thinking” of ‘‘ordinary actors” and the 
privileged methodical thinking of scientists (or 
of a ‘socially unattached Intelligentsia’’}— 
including among the latter, of course, Mann- 
heim, Schutz, and Herskovits, themselves.4 
To the extent that we do make that witness, the 
insulating chain of guards has been broken. But 
there are resistances: consider Kuhn’s 
(1974:508) own disavowal of relativism. 
Perhaps such resistance has something to do 
with dim perceptions of the etymological con- 
nection between a cordon sanitaire and insan- 
ity (professional or personal). 

In any case, Overington has reminded us 
nicely of some of the circumstances of that 
(variously argued) principle of demarcation be- 
tween that which is called ‘‘scientific thought” 
and that which is called ‘‘ordinary’’ or 
“ideological” or ‘“‘nonscientific thought.” In- 
sofar as such principle has not been demon- 
strated incontrovertibly—and so far it has 
not—the “‘ideational side’’ of knowledge re- 
mains in an entropy-like condition, as though 
the little trap-doors supposedly regulated by 
Maxwell’s furtive demon had been open all 
along. If all claims of knowledge are contextu- 
ally contingent, then every claim of knowledge 
is bound up in the insulation of its own circular- 
ity and has no demonstrable relation to that 
which has been defined traditionally as the cen- 
tral goal and standard of scientific knowing—in 
Kuhn's (1974:508) words, ‘‘what is really 
there.” Each and every claim seems to be no 


4] do not mean to suggest that Mannheim, Schutz, 
and Herskovits were alone in this respect; certainly 
they were not. 


more than an enactment within some gigantic 
play of games, none of which has a knowable 
relationship to a real world of subject- 
independent external objects, i.e., to ‘‘the 
world that‘is as it is.” Without a demonstrated 
anchorage that epistemically authorizes a 
subject-object relation and that stops the re- 
gressive spiral of relativism, any claimant is 
faced with a range of most troublesome ques- 
tions, questions which mock the very enuncia- 
tion of his or her claims. For example, those of 
‘‘meaning variance” and ‘‘accumulation’’ or 
“continuity”: how can one know commen- 
surability of the ‘‘contexts’’ (or ‘‘paradigms’’) 
upon which particular claims are contingent? 
(Indeed, how can one know where one ‘‘con- 
text” ends and another begins?) And, how can 
one judge ‘‘old’’ vis-a-vis ‘‘new’’ claims of 
knowledge, when the contexts of the ‘‘old,” 
and the truths and falsities decided therein, are 
among the conditions of the “new” claims? 
Such is the dilemma. The logic of the attack by 
radical skepticism is impeccable. Granted, the 
logical victory is pyrrhic, since, by the re- 
quirement of self-consistency, its epistemic 
position is self-annihilative and thus thor- 
oughly nihilistic; but that circumstance cannot 
relieve the antagonists of radical skepticism of 
the obligation to demonstrate an unassailable 
warrant for their contrary proposals. 

Will the dilemma itself become a new fetish, 
protectively fondled in a long series of com- 
mentaries that are composed as ‘‘ends in them- 
selves”? (Already there are numerous exam- 
ples that suggest as much.) Or will the dilemma 
be sundered? (There is, I think, just such a 
possibility, though I shall not attempt to argue 
it in this small space.) Will we approach the 
dilemma, whether ‘‘scandalous”’ or not, from 
the point of view of elucidating its conditions 
and asking what reconstructions need to be 
made? And, is it really a “liberation from 
evaluative reconstructions” that we want, or 
that we ought to champion? (I must confess I 
cannot imagine what a ‘‘nonevaluative ac- 
count of our knowledge-producing activities” 
[p. 10] would look like.) We must be cautious 
about ideologies of ‘‘tolerance,’’ even if they 
are proposed as an ‘‘analytic tolerance to the 
varieties of sociological rationality’’ (p. 10). 
For, if there are evils in the world,’ ‘‘sociologi- 


5 Admittedly, ‘‘evil’’ is now a rare member of our 
vocabulary. Karl Mannheim wrote appropriately of 
that: the category of ‘‘good/evil’’ has been subju- 
gated by ‘‘the factual,” by the priority of extrinsic 
and manifestational interpretation. *‘We arrive at 
this level when we no longer make individuals per- 
sonally responsible for the deceptions which we de- 
tect in their utterances, and when we no longer 
attribute the evil that they do to their malicious cun- 
ning” (Mannheim, 1929:54). f 
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cal rationality” is as susceptible of them as any 
other sort of belief and practice; the very rel- 
ativism which has abolished the epistemic 
privilege of sociological speaking and elevated 
communitarian standards has opened the epis- 
temic terrain to any sort of ‘‘sociological ra- 
tionality”? that any group should choose to 
proclaim. And qualifying ‘‘tolerance’’ by the 
stipulation of analyticity affords no protection: 
the Hitlerite scientists of human experimenta- 
tion often displayed great skills of analysis. 

Many working scientists would prefer, I sus- 
pect, to see the situation outlined by Over- 
ington neither as ‘‘scandal’’ nor as ‘‘emancipa- 
tion’’ but as a lamentable result of unnecessary 
and corrupting exercises in ‘“‘metaphysical’’ 
‘speculation. (Few equations rankle as much as 
the equation of science and ideology!) The 
gradual awakening to science’s self- 
relativization and the ensuing nihilist regress 
easily lead to a perception of entrance into the 
discourse of Alice in Wonderland, and those 
who have peered through the rabbit’s hole 
often recoil to an attitude of technological fiat, 
ostensively supporting that attitude by the 
palpably evident ‘‘fruits” of applied science.6 
It is not just the dead weight of an ‘‘ideational 
tradition” (to speak very loosely) that serves to 
enforce such preference, however. Privilege 
both refers to the existence of a seat of power 
behind it and entails some measure of power 
during at least an immediate future. The central 
privilege of scientists is the privileged status of 
their speaking, the authorization of their 
words; and proposals such as Feyerabend’s 
“‘dadaism,’’ with its supposedly single tenet, 
“anything goes,” disclaim any epistemic 
privilege whatsoever (or so they pretend). But 
science consists first of all in careers and liveli- 
hoods. If scientists have no epistemically 
privileged ground of speaking—that is, none 
that can be self-consistently demonstrated—by 
the same token the great majority are no more 
disposed to worry about the solidity of the 
epistemic grounds or warrant of their speaking 
than are the members of any other occupa- 
tional group. And they do continue to speak 
authoritatively. 

No doubt a sea-change is in the works. The 
evidence for it has become quite insistent. 
Even the evidence of the interpretive word— 
which, as Hegel told us it would, still comes 
only at dusk, after the world of which it speaks 


6 Versions of pragmatism are frequently deployed 
in defense of this attitude. But the epistemic criterion 
on which pragmatism depends—briefly put, a notion 
of *‘success’” or ‘‘workability’’—itself presupposes 
the existence of a certified and authorizing knowl- 
edge, i.e., the knowledge by which ‘‘success’’ can be 
discriminated. 
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is already there, ‘‘cut and dried’’—even that 
evidence is becoming more and more diffitult 
to miss. Foucault’s verdict of the end of ‘‘the 
age of man” (i.e., of a particular ‘‘model of 
man,” that of liberal theory) will, I am con- 
vinced, prove to have been correct. So where 
does that leave us? Since our finest ‘‘wish- 
world” is still just that, a wish, we cannot be 
terribly sanguine about ‘‘the new world”? now 
being made in the belly of the old. 
e 


Lawrence E. Hazelrigg 
Dept. of Sociology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
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COMMENTS ON 
MICHAEL A. OVERINGTON 


I am sympathetic to the description that Mr. 
Overington provides. His conclusion is that 
sociologists should accept a liberation from 
evaluative reconstructions of the nature of sci- 
entific knowledge; should be tolerant of all 
varieties of rationality that have sociological 
names, just as one is tolerant of varieties of 
rationality that have group names (Navajo, 
Balinese, Moroccan, etc.); and should study 
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these varieties of sociological rationality in 
order to be able to give a convincing answer to 
the question, Why should someone accept 
what a sociologist says? 

As said, I am sympathetic to the description 
and to the conclusion, but both seem to me to 
be too narrow. As to the description, it seems 
odd to describe metatheoretical trends outside 
sociology, and not to discuss ethnomethodol- 
ogy and related outlooks (such as that of Blum 
and McHugif) that are within and alongside 
sociology. The essay might be taken to imply 
that the metatheoretical problem arises only 
from the outside. Obviously enough, it does 
not. 

As to the conclusion, my complaint is the 
converse of that just made. The conclusion 


addresses sociologists, whereas I think it ought - 


to address the relations between sociologists 
and others. 

I thought that Overington might be going in 
that direction from his repeated use of the word 
““scandal.’’ It suggested the Christian prece- 
dent. In the early years of the Church the no- 
tion of ‘‘scandal’’ was associated with Christ’s 
relationship to the privileged order of his own 
day. How could it be that a person of so lowly 
an origin, so conclusively and cruelly killed, 
with thieves yet, could be the Son of God? 
Surely any proper God would have a more 
appropriate sense of the social order. Hence, 
the “scandal” of the lowest made highest. 

I rather hoped that Overington was going to 
develop an interpretation of scandal in 
sociological metatheory along these lines. He 
ends with liberal tolerance. I was looking for- 
ward to something lowly being raised on high. 
But having rejected the claims of one kind of 
knowledge to be privileged, he is not about to 
put another kind in its place. 

There are two kinds of relations between 
sociologists and others that Overington does 
not address, and that seem to me essential. The 
first is the relation between sociologists and 
others who profess a form of science. Why 
does the ‘‘scandal’’ in metatheory seem to 
make a greater difference in sociology than in 
medicine? In conversation yesterday with a 
visitor to our campus from the University of 
Cairo, I learned of his involvement with re- 
search on a new and superior method of con- 
traception in males. None of us who joined in 
the discussion would have thought it reason- 
able to dismiss the report of the findings on the 
grounds of ideological contamination. My wife 
correctly pointed out to me later that of course 
ideology did have a place; the research on con- 
traception had concentrated on women instead 
of men for a considerable time. But the distinc- 
tion between bias in what is studied, and valid- 
ity of what is discovered, seems easy enough. 


Many points of this kind could be raised, and 
there are many who could raise them better 
than I. The essential point is that the 
metatheoretical collapse of certain justifica- 
tions for scientific knowledge does not seem to 
matter much in some branches of what we con- 
sider science. Overington recognizes that 
metatheodretical scandal may bother only 
metatheorists, yet he considers an answer of 
“so what”? to the scandal as naive and as 
theoretical nihilism. His essay needs, I think, 
an account of why ‘‘so what” should not be all 
right in sociology. 

The answer, for me at least, involves another 
relationship—that between sociologists and 
others in their capacity as members of society. 
On the one hand, the validity of sociological 
knowledge matters because such knowledge is 
a means to the transformation of society. On 


~ the other hand, certain conceptions of science 


can have the effect of separating scientific 
knowledge from those to whose benefit society 
should be transformed. It is easy for the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘haves’’ and ‘‘have-nots’’ 
with regard to material means to be matched by 
a distinction between ‘‘haves’’ and ‘‘have- 
nots” with regard to knowledge. For society to 
be divided into those who know and those who 
are known. 

From this standpoint, the conclusion that 
scientific knowledge and ideology cannot be 
distinguished is not acceptable. No one takes 
greater pleasure than myself in tracing depen- 
dencies between knowledge of language and 
social context, but it would never occur to me 
to reduce linguistics to ideology. If it be 
granted that there be such a thing as knowl- 
edge, then I cannot possibly doubt the exist- 
ence, and indeed, despite the tortuous spirals 
of fashion and fad, the cumulative progress of 
valid knowledge in linguistics. I have no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between what is opin- 
ion, what is commonly accepted, and what is 
incontrovertible, nor any hesitation in explain- 
ing to anyone who has the time and interest 
why some things are one and some things the 
other. 

At the same time, the conclusion that scien- 
tific knowledge cannot be taken as exclusively 
privileged seems both evident and in need of 
elaboration. First of all, it is in the nature of the 
case that work with languages other than one’s 
own throws into prominence the knowledge of 
language held by ordinary persons. The valid- 
ity of research emerges from a sharing ‘of 
knowledge—the technical knowledge of the re- 
searcher and the tacit knowledge of the user of 
language. Indeed, most linguists would grant 
that with regard to knowledge of particular lan- 
guages the tacit knowledge of speakers still 
exceeds our ability to render them technically 
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explicit in incontrovertible form. (At the same 
time there is a general knowledge of language 
that would not exist were it not for the exist- 
ence of a community of linguistic scientists and 
scholars, but is not reducible to the foibles of 
any particular generation or group.) Linguistic 
research seems to me a crucial case for general 
considerations of the validity of knowledge in 
the study of human beings. It seems to me to 
contain ingredients of a general model for 
sociology that is consistent with belief in a 
democratic social order. The principal ingre- 
dient, as said, is recognition that the gaining 
and validation of knowledge involves in crucial 
respects the knowledge held by those being 
studied. 

Secondly, it is easy to see that certain con- 
ceptions of the goals of scientific work, certain 
conceptions of prestige and success in science, 
work against the best interests of society. The 
notion that the goal of linguistics is to establish 
formal models and universal properties of lan- 
guage seems to me such a pernicious concep- 
tion. Of course it is liberating to establish that 
all human beings are equal in the sight of lan- 
guage, that none is inherently inferior with re- 
spect to inborn linguistic ability, that no human 
language is inherently inferior with respect to 
potential communicative capacity. But these 
propositions have been the stock in trade of 
scientific linguistics since the days of its in- 
stitutionalization in this country under the 
aegis of Franz Boas, Leonard Bloomfield, Ed- 
ward Sapir and others. These propositions 
could still be asserted on the basis of the early 
anthropological work, even if nothing more 
had been learned about language since 1933. 

The liberation we are in need of with respect 
to knowledge of language is the liberation that 
` would result from understanding more ade- 
quately the role of language in social life. Con- 
ceptions of linguistics that deny the impor- 
tance, relevance, or, in some cases, possibility 
of such knowledge work against the well-being 
of people. They are indeed ideological ration- 
alizations of a certain technical incapacity (to 
use Thorstein Veblen’s phrase), a certain con- 
ception of prestige (one that I think of as hav- 
ing a strong ‘‘macho’’ component; it seems no 
accident that our knowledge of the role of lan- 
guage in social life is so greatly dependent on 
the research of women). Formal linguistics 
may espouse equality, but it is sociolinguistics 
that can contribute to it. But all this is not a 
question of the collapse of a distinction be- 
tween science and ideology. It is a question of 
the influence of ideological considerations on 
what kind of scientific knowledge we get. 

The combination of these two themes 
suggests the ‘‘scandal”’ that I had hoped Over- 
ington was going to recommend as our 
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salvation—instead of an upwardly mobile 
sociology, tailoring its work to approval by its 
betters in the scientific pecking order, and to 
the concerns of the dominant and wealthy, a 
‘*scandalous’’ sociology that was rooted in the 
knowledge held by members of society, and in 
the kinds of studies that would answer their 
needs. A sociology of the ‘‘managed’’ rather 
than of the ‘‘managers.’’ But Overington’s 
essay leaves the crisis of sociology as one of 
epistemology; it does not get to Social change. 

Mr. Overington’s call for a study of the var- 
ied forms of rationality in sociological work 
still is very worthwhile.! The view espoused 
here would emphasize the continuity between 
the various forms of knowledge within and 
without sociology, and the value of different 
modes of presentation and analysis for differ- 
ent materials and purposes. 


Dell H. Hymes 

Graduate School of Education 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA 19174 
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DOING WHAT COMES 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


I want to speak to a key issue raised by 
Overington’s paper. How do you tell ‘‘scien- 
tific knowledge’’ from nonscientific rhetorical 
scholarship? 

Overington reports that these days sociolo- 
gists have diverse ideas about what constitutes 
“sociological knowledge’”—in other words, 
sociology has diverse schools of thought. The 
same report can be made about any other be- 
havioral science: cultural anthropology and 
geography and economics and social psychol- 
ogy. Such a body of ‘tknowledge’’ then does 
not constitute a science, implies Overington: 


! To aid in this study, I would strongly recommend 
the general perspective of Stephen Toulmin’s book, 
Human Understanding. It sets disciplinary ration- 
ality in a frame that transcends the extremes and 
dilemmas of logical absolutism and paradigmatic rel- 
ativism, and that, more than any other approach in 
the history and philosophy of science (so far as I 
know), squares with my understanding of the disci- 
plinary histories I myself have studied (e.g., Hymes 
and Fought, 1975). 
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scientists agree on what they ‘“‘know’’—at least 
to a considerable extent. 

According to Overington, the Popperian 
model of falsifiability was once thought to 
offer a rigorous definition by which a science 
could be distinguished from a nonscience. But 
that model, says Overington, is out of fashion. 
There is, he says, a ‘‘metatheoretical scandal”’ 
because of the erosion of Popper’s demarca- 
tion principle. 

Now the problem of demarcating crucial 
concepts is a familiar one. Biologists have long 
struggled with the problem of demarcating spe- 
cies: the concept of a group of organisms that 
can interbreed has given way to that of a breed- 
ing pool of organisms that actually do inter- 
breed. 

And moving closer to home, consider the 
unit of human society—the human culture. 
Consider, for example, the people of the Gyem 
area of the Gabor district of Gabon. To what 
culture do they belong? Are they Fang or are 
they Ntumu? Fang and Ntumu are native 
names for ethnic groups, like Basque or Bre- 
ton. And like Basque or Breton, these are 
primarily linguistic groups—the Fang are the 
people who speak the Fang language; the 
Ntumu are the people who speak the Ntumu 
language. And there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the Gyem people are either Fang or 
Ntumu. But the question is, which? They lie 
upon a linguistic continuum or language chain. 
On the Mitzik side, the people are Fang. On the 
Bitam side, the people are Ntumu. The Ntumu 
of Bitam say the Gyem people are Fang. The 
Fang of Mitzik say the Gyem people are 
Ntumu. The Gyem people themselves say they 
do not know whether they are Fang or Ntumu. 

Yet Fang and Ntumu are useful and widely 
used categories. They are names for two im- 
portant cultures. With those linguistic dif- 
ferences go an abundance of associated dif- 
ferences in other elements of culture. And ex- 
cept along the vague boundary, in communities 
like the Gyem district, it is usually easy to tell 
Fang from Ntumu. The difficulty about draw- 
ing a precise boundary does not make the dis- 
tinctions invalid. We need not decide whether 
the Gyem people are Fang or Ntumu in order 
to call the Mitzik people Fang or the Bitam 
people Ntumu. 

So we need not draw a precise line between 
science and nonscience in order to usually be 
able to distinguish one kind of discipline from 
another. 

Any scholarly discipline is a collective at- 
tempt to provide through a body of writings an 
. accurate model of an aspect of the world out- 
side the mind—a model for use within the 
minds of students of that discipline. Whatever 
the members of that discipline collectively ac- 
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cept as trustworthy constitutes the “truth” as 
it is understood by them. 

I think a good operational definition of a 
science—one as useful as the operational defi- 
nitions of Fang and Mitzik in Gabor—is not 
difficult to construct if we work not from the 
inside out, like Popper, proposing canons and 
applying them as touchstones, but by looking 
at ‘“‘bodies of knowledge” from the outside and 
classifying them. 

My task here is to distinguish among empiri- 
cal bodies of knowledge, between what might 
be called rhetorical disciplines on one hand and 
scientific disciplines on the other. Present day 
quantitative, Popperian, theory-testing be- 
havioral sciences like sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, political science, geography and 
economics seem to me in much the position of 
the Gyem people. We are now on the boundary 
line between the two, and it is impossible to 
say with confidence on which side we fall. If 
our position does not change, my task would 
not have much importance or my contribution 
much value. But if, as I happen to believe, we 
are not standing still but moving, then these 
proposals may help to resolve the question as 
new results come in and the ambiguity tends to 
get resolved through the work of the scientists 
themselves. 

A mature science, I submit, can be distin- 

guished easily from a mature rhetorical disci- 
pline by the coincidence of several criteria: 
(1) Fundamental changes in the paradigms of a 
rhetorical discipline occur merely through 
changes in the interests of its scholars—often 
in response to change in the climate of opinion 
of society. Rhetorical disciplines are faddish. 
But mature sciences do not change their fun- 
damental paradigms except in response to 
rigorous observations which show that the new 
paradigm fits the data better than the old. 
(2) Proposed changes in the paradigms of a 
rhetorical discipline often lead to rival schools 
of thought, each of which maintains it holds the 
“truth” while its rival is in ‘‘error.’’? Proposed 
changes in the paradigms of a mature science 
do not lead to such fission. While disputes 
often arise in mature sciences as in rhetorical 
disciplines, rivals in scientific disputes agree 
upon the nature of the studies needed to re- 
solve the disputes and both sides suspend final 
judgment until such studies are made. So that 
when matters are under dispute, all rivals agree 
that their viewpoints are tentative pending 
further research. Thus mature scientists at any 
given time tend to agree widely on the ‘‘truths”’ 
that constitute their science and on the manner 
in which that canon of ‘‘truths’’ may be 
changed. That is to say, the Popperian falsifia- 
bility test mechanism is specified in some de- 
tail. 
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(3) In a mature science, the fundamental ele- 
ments of the current paradigm have undergone 
tests that successfully predict future events 
with a precision which is gained by the applica- 
tion of that paradigm to the model of reality, 
and is not possible without it. 

(4) In a mature science, those elements of its 
paradigm that are capable of human control are 
submitted to tests involving human control of 
the outcome—so that the experimenter not 
merely predicts the outcome, but causes it to 
occur. 

(5) In a mature science, the model set forth in 
terms of the fundamental paradigm leads to 
implications of public policy—pure science 
leads to applied science. The applied science in 
turn makes possible important benefits in 
everyday life, which validate for the population 
at large the credentials of the scientists, and of 
their science, their ‘‘truth.’’ Astronomy led to 
celestial navigation; the observations of the 
moons of Jupiter led to a means for precise 
determination of longitude; Charles H of En- 
gland justified the Greenwich observatory to 
his people not because it would lead to the 
advancement of science but because it would 
help English mariners to find their way over 
the sea. 

Applying these tests to the behavioral sci- 
ences of today, we see that clearly none of 
these is a mature science: 

(1) Schools of thought exist among these 
disciplines, each such school holding to its 
‘truth.’ (So the Gyem sound like Ntumu.) But 
holding uneasily and uncomfortably, and look- 
ing still for empirical data to test its position 
further. (So the Gyem also sound like Fang.) 
(2) Fundamental changes in these paradigms 
occur merely through changes of interests of 
their scholars—fads abound. (So the Gyem 
sound like Ntumu.) But most new fads are 
ushered in with careful empirical studies and 
most hold out a hope for impressive empirical 
results with further studies. (So the Gyem also 
sound like Fang.) 

(3) Behavioral scientists do not make precise 
predictions of the future. (So the Gyem sound 
like Ntumu.} But their paradigms do imply 
predictions of a nontrivial sort and such predic- 
tions do much better than chance. (So the 
Gyem also sound like Fang.) 

(4) Behavioral scientists have not succeeded in 
bringing important elements of their paradigms 
under human control. Controlled experiments 
are not commonly used to resolve disputes 
about issues even though such experiments 
may be theoretically feasible. (So the Gyem 
sound like Ntumu.) But such experiments are 
often tried, especially in the realm of learning 
theory. (So the Gyem also sound like Fang.) 
(5) No conspicuous benefits have been confer- 


red upon everyday life through applied be- 
havioral science. (So the Gyem sound ‘like 
Ntumu.) But attempts are persistently being 
made. (So the Gyem also sound like Fang.) 

No, anthropology and sociology and the other 
behavioral sciences are not yet mature sci- 
ences. The trouble, I submit, lies not with the 
Popperian paradigm but with the quality of our 
faisification tests. We depend too much on 
mere association and not enough on prediction 
and control. But, I submit, We are getting 
there. 

Patience, ladies and gentlemen. Rome was not 
built in a day. 


Raoul Naroll 

Dept. of Anthropology 
SUNY 

Buffalo, NY 14261 


THE APPLICABILITY OF KUHN’S 
PARADIGMS TO THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I should like to focus attention on the section 
of Michael Overington’s article in which he 
discusses Thomas Kuhn’s theory of scientific 
revolutions. What I shall suggest is that soci- 
ologists have as much right as scholars in other 
fields to question the soundness of Kuhn’s 
theory, and indeed that when some of its more 
dubious aspects have been recognized for what 
they are, we may be in a better position to 
reduce the methodological qualms which have 
apparently assailed many theorists in the social 
sciences. 

There is, it has always seemed to me, a cer- 
tain irony in the vogue which Kuhn’s paradigm 
theory continues to enjoy among social scien- 
tists. In marked contrast, Kuhn’s own col- 
leagues in the history and philosophy of sci- 
ence have subjected the theory to thorough 
scrutiny, the final result of which has been to 
reduce its author to silence and bring discredit 
on the theory itself.! If one looks at the 
paradigm theory from the viewpoint Kuhn 
applies to scientific theories in general, one 
must conclude that it has never itself become a 
“‘paradigm,”’ i.e., a theoretical position ac- 
cepted by all the practitioners of the discipline. 
To an overwhelming extent it has been in fields 
other than Kuhn’s own that enthusiasm for his 


1 See Crombie (1963:370-86), Shapere (1964) and 
Lakatos & Musgrave (1970) for a representative 
sample of the criticisms that have been leveled at 
Kuhn’s theory by philosophers and historians of sci- 
ence. It may also be noted, in this connection, that 
Kuhn’s (1977) is a collection of earlier papers, some 
of which even antedate his famous 1962 monograph. 
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view of the history of science has been 
keefiest, in fields, I might add, to which he 
never intended his theories to be applied. But 
the supreme irony, perhaps, is that interest in 
paradigm theory has been most persistent in 
fields such as sociology, which Kuhn regarded 
as beyond the scientific pale (see, for example, 
Kuhn, 1977:221-222)! 

We touch here, in my opinion, on an ex- 
tremely sensitive issue. In matters of ‘‘demar- 
cation,” to use’a popular term, Kuhn defended 
what must surely be regarded as a highly 
equivocal position. On the one hand, he 
frankly admitted (see, especially, 
Kuhn,1970:208) that he had borrowed his 
whole conception of the history of science as 
an alternation of tradition-bound periods with 
revolutionary breaks from the history of the 
arts and the humanities. Accordingly, he him- 
self regarded the originality of his approach to 
consist essentially in the contention that revo- 
lutionary upheavals also occur in the devel- 
oped sciences, ‘‘fields which had been widely 
thought to develop in a different way’’ (Kuhn, 
1970:208). In other words, he advocated blur- 
ring the line of demarcation between the sci- 
ences and the nonsciences. 

However, as is clear from his 1969 
Postscript, Kuhn was at the same time deeply 
convinced that the developed sciences differ 
radically from other disciplines in being char- 
acterized by what he referred to as uniform 
research-consensus. In effect, therefore, Kuhn 
merely replaced the older view of science as 
characterized by gradual cumulative progress, 
with an alternative view, which postulated that 
the essence of science consists in 
community-wide commitment to one single 
all-embracing Weltanschauung. According to 
this perspective, the reason that fields such as 
psychology and sociology are not mature sci- 
ences is that the practitioners of these disci- 
plines disagree among themselves about the 
nature of legitimate scientific problems and 
methods (see, in particular, Kuhn, 1970:viii). 
Furthermore, according to Kuhn this same 
chronic uncertainty regarding fundamentals is 
what characterized fields such as celestial me- 
chanics before they had achieved ‘‘scientific 
maturity” by acquiring their first exclusive 
paradigm. In Kuhn’s system, therefore, there 
still is a very clear line separating the sciences 
from the nonsciences. Certain fields, 
moreover, have at various times made the 
transition to mature developed sciences while 
others are still stuck in the preparadigm stage 
of interschool rivalry. It is to this category of 
scientifically immature disciplines that Kuhn 
consigns not only the humanities, but also the 
social and behavioral sciences, Thus, although 
he has relativized the concept of science along 
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the chronological dimension (Aristotelian 
physics, for instance, he considers as legiti- 
mately scientific as the later Newtonian vari- 
ety), the old demarcation line persists, though 
it now runs a different course. 

Needless to say, the attitudes of social scien- 
tists do not coincide with Kuhn’s on this score. 
They agree with him, of course, that a distinction 
can be drawn between scientitic and nonscien- 
tific disciplines, but they consider that the social 
and behavioral sciences have already gained 
admittance to the scientific fraternity. It is this 
attitude which explains why sociologists or 
psychologists, on making acquaiatance with 
Kuhn’s theory of scientific revolutions, have 
straightway hastened to apply it to their own 
fields. Not surprisingly, Kuhn himself finds 
this reaction puzzling (see Kuhn, 1970:208). 
But the concept of periodic revolutions can, of 
course, he applied to any field whatsoever; all 
the Kuhnian convert needs to do is to fill in the 
appropriate details from the history of his or 
her own discipline, and having done so, con- 
clude that what has been identified is indeed a 
series of scientific revolutions. For instance, in 
my own field, linguistics, several more or less 
clearly defined theoretical revolutions have 
taken place over the past century and a half, 
and it is a relatively simple matter to reinter- 
pret them as Kuhnian revolutions (see Hymes, 
1974, especially the essays by Bursill-Hall and 
Verburg, and Hymes’s own valuable com- 
ments in his introduction, pp. 1-38, esp. pp. 
18-20). 

The main drawback is, however, that no 
amount of ingenuity will turn the history of a 
discipline such as linguistics into a neat succes- 
sion of paradigms, in Kuhn’s sense of that 
term. Linguistic theories have typically been 
local affairs, which run out of steam long be- 
fore they have had time to gain the allegiance 
of the whole profession. (Elsewhere [Percival, 
1976, 1977] I have discussed the applicability of 
the paradigm theory to the history of linguis- ` 
tics.) Indeed the situation is even more compli- 
cated than that, for rival schools of thought 
tend to focus their activities on different sets of 
problems and phenomena from their competi- 
tors. In American linguistics today, for exam- 
ple, many opponents of the dominant 
transformational-generative approach work in 
other subareas of the discipline, such as social 
dialectology or discourse analysis. What we 
observe then is not only a constant competition 
among different theories bearing on more or 
less the same set of problems, but also a 
competition among different subdisciplines 
within the same field. 

Kuhn’s theory, unfortunately, sheds little 
light on this phenomenon, largely because it is 
so remarkably vague about the social units to 
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which it purports to apply. Overington is surely 
justified in regarding Kuhn’s emphasis on 
community standards in the evaluation of sci- 
entific theories as one of his major contribu- 
tions. But the snag here is that Kuhnian 
science-communities are ill-defined units of 
analysis. We are not told, for instance, whether 
every scientist belongs to just one such com- 
munity, or how many distinguishable com- 
munities there are in a broad field such as 
chemistry or physics. But to the extent that the 
community-structure of a discipline is complex 
and subject to constant changes and 
realignments, the identification of paradigms 
will be a questionable venture. Indeed, if the 
same scientists belong simultaneously in sev- 
eral communities, and if these communities are 
never in a state of equilibrium relative to one 
another, we may legitimately ask whether it 
makes any sense at all to assert that paradigms 
enjoy community-wide allegiance. But 
paradigm theory, at least as Kuhn conceived it, 
has the peculiar property that once we relax 
the requirement of uniform consensus, the cri- 
terion distinguishing the sciences (to which it 
supposedly applies) from the nonsciences (to 
which it need not apply) disappears com- 
pletely, and we are left with a tautology, 
namely that scientific theories are supported 
by their supporters! 

It may well be, therefore, that a careful 
sociological study of scientific communities 
will reveal that Kuhn’s demarcation principle 
is illusory. The question of the difference be- 
tween the sciences and the nonsciences would 
turn out, in that case, to be a pseudoproblem, 
and we may even conjecture that the remarka- 
ble success of the sciences may have had noth- 
ing to do with doctrinal unity. This may at the 
same time suggest that fields which include 
coexisting rival theories and competing sub- 
disciplines are not ipso facto doomed to per- 
petual sterility. 

I cannot see, therefore, that we should re- 
gard the validation of scientific theories with 
deep suspicion simply on the grounds that the 
procedure is community-restricted. If schol- 
arly communities are to some degree open- 
ended there is always the possibility that a 
theory will be exposed to the scrutiny of adja- 
cent (and even not so adjacent) communities. 
Let me cite just one example. The recent suc- 
cess of Noam Chomsky in bringing about a 
fundamental theoretical shift in American lin- 
guistics was due in some measure to his famil- 
iarity with contemporary developments in 
other fields, notably automata theory and the 
philosophy of science (Chomsky, 1963; see 
also Lees, 1957). From this vantage-point, he 
was able to deliver a searching critique of the 
theoretical assumptions widely held by lin- 
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guists in this country in the mid-1950s. Here as 
elsewhere, the interaction of scholarly còm- 
munities at different stages of development 
acted to prevent theoretical discussion in one 
of them from being restricted to a self- 
perpetuating coterie. 

This system of outside checks and controls is 
not, and cannot in the nature of things, be an 
organized affair, but it can be no less effective ` 
for all that. We must at least reckon with the 
possibility that the proliferatior? of theories so 
persuasively advocated by Paul Feyerabend in 
his recent monograph is to some degree a 
reality, in some fields at least, and that only a 
superstitious reverence for the natural sciences: 
and their supposed professional consensus has 
prevented this fact from being more widely 
recognized. Overington’s paper will, I suspect, - 
dismay proponents of a monolithic scientific 
method, but I suggest that it will be a more 
efficient use of time and energy for sociologists 
to continue exploring the social structure of 
scholarly disciplines, their own included, and 
in this way to provide historians and philoso- 
phers of science with more insight into the 
realities of scholarly and scientific activity as it 
can be observed at the present time. 


W. Keith Percival 
Dept. of Linguistics 
Univ. of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 
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“TM OKAY-YOU’RE OKAY” 
SOCIOLOGY 


Essentially, Overington’s message seems to 
be, ‘‘We’re all flawed, folks, so why should we 
fight?” Scientific knowledge, he tells us, does 
not differ in its intrinsic nature from political 
ideology or magicians’ lore because its ac- 
ceptance depends on people’s willingness to 
accept it—and their criteria of acceptability are 
apparently arbitrary. Functionalists and con- 
flict theorists, therefore, should tolerate each 
other because each community has a right to its 
own variety of “‘truth.’”’ This is the sociology of 
“I'm Okay-You’re Okay,” based on the idea 
that there is no way to demonstrate that any- 
one is not Okay. 

I disagree. The naive positivist in me insists 
that an orderly universe exists ‘‘out there,” 
that it is possible to make both valid and invalid 
statements about it, and that we can determine 
which statements are valid. Certainly there are 
different ways to construe reality, but this does 
not mean that different perspectives 
(paradigms) develop means of determining va- 
lidity that depend only on consensus for their 
maintenance. Assessing both the accuracy of 
empirical predictions and the logical fit of those 
predictions with other parts of a body of 
knowledge provides all scientific communities 
with standards of validity that refer to reality, 
not merely to the private biases of their mem- 
bers. 

Since human beings dislike inconsistencies 

. in their shared pictures of reality, I think scien- 
tific communities (the adherents of particular 
paradigms) would find it difficult to maintain 
consensus if their standards of validity were so 
loose as to allow logical inconsistencies to de- 
velop within their bodies of empirical knowl- 
edge. To be sure, anomalies do develop. No 
paradigm is perfect, and it is precisely because 
logical inconsistencies develop that consensus 
breaks down and Kuhnian revolutions occur. 

I cannot believe, however, that this fact ren- 

„ders all bodies of knowledge entirely arbitrary 
and thus bereft of ‘‘privilege.’’ The privilege 
that Overington denies seems actually to be the 
ideal that ultimately there should be only one 


statement about any given phenomenon that is 
objective, empirically valid, and ‘‘context- 
free.” But reality is complex, and different 
symbol-systems are required to describe 
different aspects of it (recall the appropriate- 
ness of Euclidean geometry in Newtonian me- 
chanics, as distinguished from the applicability 
of non-Euclidean geometry in quantum me- 
chanics). The very nature of language, further, 
means that no statement about reality can be 
“context-free.” The horse Overington is flog- 
ging seems not only dead, but composed of 
straw. 

I do not find it satisfying to seek peace 
among competing paradigms by suggesting that 
none of them have any real claim to empirical 
validity. Instead, I would suggest that the dif- 
ferences among the several sociological com- 
munities might be more clearly understood if 
we assume that they are actually dealing with 
different ranges of phenomena. Inter-paradigm 
warfare occurs only when two or more groups, 
holding what appear to be mutually exclusive 
perspectives, claim supremacy in interpreting 
what they believe to be the same phenomena. 
The fact that their battles often extend to the 
matter of who can legitimately claim the title of 
the discipline (‘‘What I’m doing is 
sociology—what you’re doing isn’t!’) only 
muddies the waters. 

If the above reasoning is correct—that 
empirically-based standards of validity are in- 
deed possible within paradigms—then perhaps 
peace will come as we clarify our concepts and 
recognize that different paradigms within 
sociology are actually dealing with different 
aspects of society. 


Norman W. Storer 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Baruch College, CUNY 

17 Lexington Ave. 

New York, New York 10010 


I’M RIGHT AND YOU'RE 
WRONG; 
MY MUMMY SAID SO!: 
A REJOINDER* 


In “Doing the What Comes Rationally”’ I 
presented some observations about devel- 


* Bob Ansell tried to see that the philosophical 
problems raised by this rejoinder would be at least 
interesting and “vaguely” consistent with the overall 
thrust of my work in this exchange. Like’any other 
well-trained logician he disagrees fundamentally with 
what I have had to say. My latterly inserted mention 
of Richard Brown’s comment, mysteriously delayed 
in the mails, takes no measure of my appreciation for 
his contribution. 
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opments in the philosophy, history and sociol- 
ogy of science that are considered to be of 
more than mere specialist interest. Let me re- 
state the gist of my remarks in a somewhat 
crude, unnuanced fashion. First, there is no 
rigorous philosophical justification for the use 
of concepts like ‘‘verification,’’ ‘‘falsifica- 
tion,” and ‘‘test’’ that allows sociologists to 
distinguish their statements about the empirical 
world from similar “empirical statements” 
made by persons who lay no claim to being any 
kind of scientist. In terms of these philosoph- 
ical demarcation principles, which were de- 
veloped to give rigorous meaning to our com- 
monsense notion that science is capable of 
making empirically true statements, there is no 
way to separate science from what we com- 
monly regard as ideology. Second, the wide- 
spread endorsement of Thomas Kuhn’s (1970b) 
account of scientific practice as applicable to 
sociology implies both the acceptance of com- 
munities among sociologists as the ultimate 
guarantors of the validity of their understand- 
ing, and the tolerance of self-reference in that 
same account. Third, there has appeared re- 
cently. in the sociology of science a body of 
work which assumes that scientific facts and 
knowledge are not insulated from the kinds of 
investigations that sociology has brought to 
other communitarian belief systems. In effect, 
this approach denies any a priori difference 
between scientific and ideological knowledge, 
and is willing to allow any possible distinction 
to emerge from its inquiry. 

Then, I argued that these three distinctive 
strands could be braided into a support for two 
conclusions. One, if there is no external justifi- 
cation, no rational authority, for sociological 
discourse, then we can only find the license for 
our practice in that practice itself. Hence, with 
respect to the self-authorization of our dis- 
course, we are no different than any other 
human community. Two, since the character of 
sociological practice is so diverse and yet so 
little understood, there are sound reasons for 
the exercise of analytic tolerance toward the 
many varieties of sociological rationality, until 
we have an informed understanding of how our 
practice is rationally authorized in all this di- 
versity. 

In looking through the various comments on 
the paper, it is plain to me that not everyone 
reads my essay as I do: the dialogue that is 
opened here cannot be rapidly concluded to the 
satisfaction of all participants. However, with 
the advantage of the comments before me as I 
write, there is a chance to specify some of the 
similarities and differences in the general dis- 
cussion even if there is neither time nor space 
to attend to all the questions raised. 

I can detect consensus on only one element 


of my argument: we do ali seem to be agreed 
that scientific practice is communitarian And 
the truth claims that scientists make are 
licensed by the standards of that community. 
Thomas Gieryn puts that position as strongly 
as anyone when he remarks: ‘‘It would be a 
scandal to suggest that scientific claims to truth 
are not dependent on community standards 
agreed to by scientists (but not necessarily by 
everyone else)? (p. 19). From that point, I 
have to seek allies where they tan be found! 
Gieryn offers little more aid and comfort. Will- 
ing as he is to consider scientific knowledge to 
be thoroughly relative to scientific com- 
munities, he is insistent that the criteria for 
deciding scientific truth are different from 
those for distinguishing ‘‘religious orthodoxy 
and heresy” (p. 20). 

As he rightly points out, one of the intellec- 
tual props of my argument for the relativity of 
scientific standards of evaluation, Thomas 
Kuhn, has provided a set of criteria that are 
used by scientists in deciding the merits of rival 
theories. These are such things as accuracy, 
simplicity, scope, consistency with existing 
unquestioned theories and fruitfulness (Kuhn, 
1970a:262, 1977:321-322). Since both Gieryn 
and J accept that the meaning of such criteria is 
relative to a communitarian practice, neither 
he nor I would want to argue that such scien- 
tific criteria are employed in the evaluation of 
doctrinal orthodoxy in a religious community. 
That would -be paradoxical. However, I was 
trying to be much less concrete in suggesting 
that the acceptance of the communitarian 
character of scientific knowledge entailed the 
abandonment of a priori notions of a distinction 
between science and ideology. If all knowledge 
is communitarian (and surely, scientific knowl- 
edge has been the only form to claim exemp- 
tion from that position), then at that concep- 
tual level, we cannot distinguish scientific 
knowledge from any other kind whatsoever. 
Distinguishing forms of knowledge becomes a 
completely sociological task for sociologists. 
Instead of allowing philosophical standards 
to dictate our considerations of the 
knowledge-producing activities of human 


communities, we can approach such activities’ 


comparatively and illuminate the differences 
and similarities among various communities 
through the application of our own concepts. 

These remarks also apply to some aspects of 
the comments by Blalock, Cole, Naroll and 
Storer. For example, I have no wish to take 
issue with the thrust of Stephen Cole’s com- 
ment. Of course, I wouldn’t agree that my 
paper is obscured by jargon (Rose McGee and I 
think that it is surprisingly clear for being about 
a philosophical topic); but Cole’s emphasis on 
the importance of sociologists doing sociology 
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(rather than philosophy) of science is admira- 
ble.el really thought that such had been an 
important part of my own approach, even if I 
did have to work through some metatheory to 
get to it. Surely, Cole’s comment nicely illus- 
trates the metatheoretical nihilism that I had 
suggested was likely to be a common response 
of sociologists to notions of a metatheoretical 
scandal. There is nothing reprehensible about 
such disdain on the part of a practicing scien- 
tist. Not at all; # is the clearest indication of an 
emancipation from the philosophical descrip- 
tion of and prescription for our practice and an 
affirmation of the precedence that our practical 
rationality should take over any philosophical 
reconstruction of that practice. At the same 
time, we need to be wary of restricting our 
conception of sociological practice. Thus, de- 
spite my concrete acceptance of Cole’s clarion 
call to cut the metatheory and get on with the 
research, at another level this whole exchange 
could be treated by someone interested in the 
practical rationality of controversy as 
‘‘metatheory in use.” In the fullest possible 
sense, the denial of sociological significance to 
metatheory is merely another metatheoretical 
principle. 

Neither Cole nor I would have much luck in 
finding a science without metatheoretical 
presuppositions and I am reasonably certain 
that ‘Doing the What Comes Rationally”’ 
makes no argument for such a conceptual 
Snark. Instead, I sought to persuade my audi- 
ence that there were good reasons for doubting 
the soundness of a number of widely used 
philosophical reconstructions of the character 
of our rational authority. Further, I suggested 
that such doubts allowed us to be serious in the 
investigation of the many ways that sociolo- 
gists produce their knowledge claims, and thus 
to describe the particular rationality that con- 
stitutes sociological practice. The virtue of 
such inquiry is that it provides no a priori 
grounds for preferring any particular form of 
sociological reasoning. It assumes that there is 
no proper form of sociological practice that is 
identifiable separate from that practice itself. 
Until some generally acceptable account of our 
practice is available (and in my darker mo- 
ments I wonder if that achievement would not 
be tantamount to a specification of the proper 
form of sociological rationality) we should do 
well to be open-minded. After all, it may well 
be that any specific preference will turn out to 
have no status in our practical rationality. 

Let me now look at a number of the particu- 
lar differences that stand between my position 
and that of some of the commentators. I should 
have been more careful with my use of the 
notion of ‘‘evaluative standards.’’ Both 
Blalock and Hazelrigg note difficulties with the 


idea that are created by some careless writing. 
Only in one place did I speak of ‘‘evaluative 
philosophical standards, and the impression 
was unfortunately easy to receive elsewhere in 
the essay that I advocated an abandonment or 
perceived an emancipation from alí evaluative 
standards. No, I do not. Like Blalock, I won- 
der what they are and how definite they might 
be; but I have no doubt that the evaluation of 
knowledge claims is a crucial part of our prac- 
tice. A close study of evaluation in practice 
might be a fine place to inform ourselves of one 
of the important conditions for the production 
of sociological knowledge. And if we are scan- 
dalized by our practice of evaluation, as we 
might well be, we shall have the unenviable 
choice of throwing out the body of sociological 
knowledge that has been validated by such a 
practice, carrying on business as usual and 
hoping that no one will notice our difficulty, or 
doing both of these things at once. 

I was charmed by H. M. Blalock’s ‘working 
guidelines for the practicing scientist” (p. 13). 
One could hardly take exception to them as 
they stand; but I am sure that it wouldn’t take 
much discussion for us to find that they contain 
as many problems as proposed solutions. For 
example, Blalock says ‘‘Findings must be veri- 
fiable by a number of persons” and “A theory 
that is not falsifiable cannot possibly be elimi- 
nated” (p. 13). Obviously), we are not meant to 
read ‘‘verifiable’’ and ‘‘falsifiable’’ in some 
logically rigorous fashion, but rather as contex- 
tual principles of evaluation. As such we would 
have no quarrel; I wonder how long that tran- 
quillity would survive my attempt to suggest 
that in the absence of external principles the 
only meaning that these concepts have is given 
in the practice of sociologists. Would any and 
all evaluational practices be acceptable? 

I found Dell Hymes’s comment both fas- 
cinating and adventurous. In his presentation of 
a pattern of linguistic research that joins linguist 
and native speaker in a cooperative endeavor, 
there is a suggestion that one important and 
unexamined aspect of the collapse of external 
standards and the elevation of practical ration- 
ality to a position of license is the promotion of 
moral judgment over the merely cognitive. If we 
accept that the authority for speaking as soci- 
ologists rests in our community practices 
(practices similar to those that license any 
speaking), then what we say is no longer sim- 
ply the result of what is rigorously verifiable, 
falsifiable, and so forth, but is rather a belief 
validated by our community. These defective 
philosophical standards present scientists as 
no more than the masks through which the 
world speaks its character: a communitarian 
approach considers scientists as the moral au- 
thors of claims to be speaking the truth. 
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However, it is in Lawrence Hazelrigg’s 
comment that I find the most profound diffi- 
culty for the position that I have argued. After 
a nice reminder of the relevance of the prag- 
matist tradition to any renewed proclamation 
of the cognitive independence of scientific dis- 
course (I still like Kaplan [1964] as a summary 
of the consequences of this position for the 
social sciences), he raises the problem that 

could be created for a position of ‘‘analytic 
tolerance” by a recognizably wicked sociolog- 
ical practice, for example, ‘‘the Hitlerite scien- 
tists of human experimentation” (p. 24). I am 
by no means sure that I can provide a solution 
to this fundamental objection; nonetheless, a 
hint of an answer is available in the primacy of 
the moral over the cognitive judgment, which I 
have suggested (with some prodding by 
Hymes) is implied by a communitarian princi- 
ple of rationality. 

Of course, it is possible to argue the primacy 
of moral judgments in human life on principled 
grounds; but that would hardly be consistent 
with the notion of communitarian practice that 
I have advocated. Rather I want to suggest that 
there is displayed in sociological practice a 
commitment to a moral order that takes prece- 
dence over any claims to know. Certainly, a 
description of that order is no more available 
than an account of the diversity of our rational 
practice; but few readers of Hazelrigg’s re- 
marks on ‘‘Hitlerite scientists” are likely to 
place tolerance for such analyses ahead of 
moral revulsion at the research techniques. At 
least in such an extreme case, there is little 
doubt of the primacy of the moral over the 
cognitive judgment. But more generally, there 
is evidence of this primacy of the moral judg- 
ment in our practice. We have constructed 
codes of ethics, we have accepted ethical 
guidelines for research with human subjects, 
we have discussed at length the deception of 
subjects in experimental work, the moral re- 
sponsibility of participant observers, the rights 
to privacy of public figures, the confidentiality 
of information acquired during research, and 
so forth. 

Yet Hazelrigg is correct, sociology is as sus- 
ceptible to evil as any human practice, and the 
limits to my recommendation of analytic 
tolerance will have to be found in judgments on 
the morality of the endeavors of our commu- 
nity. In effect, this presents an image of sociol- 
ogy as a continuing political struggle around 
different moral principles that are espoused by 
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a variety of individuals. The forming and re- 
forming of communities around moral princi- 
ples that imply different images of persons and 
the social world, that attest certain kinds of 
knowledge and not others, replaces a philo- 
sophical picture of an apodictic practice, dis- 
embodied of human content. Although unfamil- 
iar, this view is much closer to a sociological 
grasp of the life of human communities; but it 
does little to still anxieties that we all share 
about the character of knowletige produced in 
sociological communities. I only wish that I 
could advance a less dubitable position. 

I count myself fortunate to have had so many 
thoughtful comments on my little essay. I am 
quite sure that I should not have been able, so 
soon, to have explored a number of the conse- 
quences and unclarities of the position advo- 
cated therein without the probing scrutiny of 
these comments. My attention to particular 
comments is far more a measure of the limits of 
time and space than it is an indication of my 
esteem for specific remarks. Nonetheless, the 
lack of any mention of Richard Brown’s com- 
ment is a mere happenstance of the mails. He 

-takes my tentative probings to a depth that I 
had not imagined. In my essay there are hard 
questions for our practice: in his comment 
there are answers enough for several renewals 
of our collective endeavors. However, like 
Hazelrigg (p. 23), I hope that the difficulties 
for sociological practice around which this ex- 
change has been constructed do not become a 
‘‘new fetish.” All the varied interests ex- 
pressed here would be better served by an in- 
telligent sociological scrutiny of our practice 
than they would by endless discussion of the 
apodictic licensing either of that scrutiny or of 
our practice itself. 


Michael A. Overington 
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Critical evaluation of the sociological discipline has often stressed the ‘‘methodological inhibi- 
tion’’ which curtails important substantive analysis. An examination of the American Sociolog- 
ical Review of the past five years (1974-1978) indicates that this condition persists. But the ASR 
also provides important contrast, especially in its lead articles. The plight of American sociol- 
ogy continugs to be fostered by a scientific-methodological posture, which results in little more 


than a message of methodological complexity 


and caution. The promise, evident in ASR 


articles of conceptual worth and sociological substance, rests on the ability to see and use 
methodology for what it is: technique to aid, not supplant sociological analysis. 


An observer of contemporary American 
sociology soon comes to one central con- 
clusion: the discipline is very methodolog- 
ically concerned. Moreover, this concern 
is at the heart of current disciplinary 
evaluation and debate. Most sociologists 
seem to see their discipline as a scientific 
endeavor dependent upon the develop- 
ment of more sophisticated research tech- 
nique. They tend to equate science and 
method, and to see methodological re- 
finement as more appropriate than 
theoretical debate in a truly scientific 
discipline. But there are also those who 
believe more in the spirit than the tech- 
nique of science, and regard formalized 
method as but one means for doing impor- 
tant sociological work. They are less con- 
vinced of the scientific-methodological 
equation, and continue to indicate that the 
present methodological emphasis pre- 
vents sociology from contributing the 
most and best it possibly can. 

Critical attention to this problem has 
not been lacking (e.g., Mills, 1959; Stein 
and Vidich, 1963; and Gouldner, 1970 may 
be taken as outstanding). Yet, an exam- 
ination of the past five years (1974-1978) 
of the American Sociological Review 
(ASR) reveals that the ‘‘methodological 
inhibition” outlined by Mills (1959:50—75) 
almost two decades ago persists, despite 
accurate and telling criticisms of its seri- 
ous shortcomings. While recent ASR vol- 
umes contain many professional articles 
of conceptual worth, they also contain 


* I should like to thank Bernard Bergman, Robert 
Simon and Beth E. Vanfossen for their helpful com- 
ments and suggestions. [Address all communications 
to: David J. Gray, Dept. of Sociology, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, NY 13323.] 
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many others whose methodological 
preoccupation results in a neglect, and 
even denigration, of important sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

The titles of these methodologically 
constrained articles typically promise 
much. Their final conclusions, also typi- 
cally, are tentative, hesitant, cautious and 
humble to the point of nonbelief, except 
for the characteristic criticism of others 
who are alleged to share the dominant 
orientation that the latest contribution 
calls into question. In short, this particular 
professional style asserts exceedingly lit- 
tle (and thus takes small risk) while it cau- 
tions all to beware of theoretical, but more 
usually methodological, positions which 
others may, or may be tempted to, em- 
brace. It is a nearly foolproof defensive 
academic technique, which, as publication 
indicates, is obviously professionally re- ~ 
warded. It also stultifies sociology. The 
formation of sociological concepts is a vital 
intellectual task, and the apparent rele- 
vant social implications of substantive re- 
search must be clearly stated. Without 
either, self-serving personal caution, 
cloaked in the name of scientific preci- 
sion, saps the vitality of the sociological 
discipline at its core. 

Since limitation is often best seen in the 
light of a more positive model, the impor- 
tant contrast, which the ASR also provides, 
should initially be noted. The lead arti- 
cle of the August, 1974, issue, for exam- 
ple, entitled ‘‘Professional Reform Orga- 
nizations and the Symbolic Representa- 
tion of the Poor,” (1974:475—491) is one of 
substance. Its author, Joseph Helfgot, 
examines a particular professional reform 
organization named ‘‘Mobilization For 
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Youth.” Factual data and corresponding 
analyses covering the fourteen-year his- 
tory of this organization’s development 
are clearly presented. That accomplished, 
Helfgot concludes: 


From the MFY [Mobilization For Youth] 
experience it appears that government- 
sponsored social change efforts may be per- 
mitted to exist only as long as they remain 
ineffectual. Once a potential for change in 
power relationships becomes manifest, sup- 
port is quickly revoked. (1974:490)! 


The reader need not fully agree; other in- 
vestigators of reform organizations may 
come to somewhat different conclusions. 
But that is not the point. It is rather that 
here is a sociologist who does not hesitate 
to state what appear to be the wider and 
more generally applicable implications of 
his findings. He may not be entirely cor- 
rect, but he accurately assumes that the 
reader is both intelligent enough to realize 
that, and, if sufficiently interested, cer- 
tainly able to read or investigate further. In 
any event, the reader is grateful to the 
author for providing what seem the rea- 
sonable and socially pertinent 
conclusions—as Durkheim did (in a larger 
but similar sense) by relating the indi- 
vidual act of suicide to the historical de- 
velopment of recent Western culture. 


The Plight 


If Helfgot’s article were representative 
of current sociological effort there would 
be little need for further comment. But it 
is not. In the same issue in which his arti- 
le appears, another article (1974:551- 
$66) concludes as follows: 


A general problem concerning research in 
this area has become evident as a result of 
this initial study: There is a critical need for 
more sophisticated taxonomies for arrang- 
ing situations-and interaction contexts. . . . 

A major shortcoming of the present study 
was the use of written vignettes as stimulus 
materials. . . . 

Another weakness of the present study 
was its failure to integrate adequately the 
remedial process into other themes in the 


1 I have chosen to cite ASR articles by title, year 
and page numbers rather than by author’s name, 
since [ believe this is a problem not of individual 
authors but of the discipline as a whole. 
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current literature on interaction and inter- 
personal control. . . . In an attempt to make 
explicit the relationship between remedial 
work and identity negotiations, we are be- 
ginning a study to consider the effects of 
varying the degree of consensus about situa- 
tional identities on the interaction processes 
that follow an accountable violation. With 
this design, we hope to be able to predict 
more firmly the maintenance or destruction 

of social order. (1974:565) ° 
Given such a conclusion, it hardly matters 
that the article is entitled ‘“‘The Honoring 
of Accounts” since, as the conclusion it- 
self states, all that has been communi- 
cated in fifteen pages of ASR space is 
where and how a person seriously in- 
terested in the topic might begin. 

This instance is no aberration. On the 
contrary, the professional posture it re- 
veals has become fairly characteristic of 
the ASR in recent years. This appears to 
be the standard formula: the article’s title 
alerts readers to a topic of interest and 
importance (e.g., ‘‘Sex, Socialization and 
Politics”); the focus is quickly narrowed 
and a rather elaborate methodological 
exercise takes place; the article then con- 
cludes on a note of methodological con- 
cern, question and/or caution. The reader 
finds little of conceptual or substantive 
worth. 

Concluding statements are especially 
revealing. While it is true that conclusions 
are not the whole, they do normally repre- 
sent the essence of what the author has to 
say. Thus, with this limitation understood, 
the following titles and accompanying 
concluding statements have appeared in 
various ASR articles from 1974 to date: 

1. ‘‘Sex, Socialization and Politics” 

(1974: 197-209): To us the three schemes out- 

lined above represent equally plausible ways 

of explaining the general patterns of our re- 
sults. Unfortunately, we cannot embrace 
any of these arguments as the most correct. 

... We hope more research will be forth- 

coming. (p. 208) 

In this instance, ‘‘the three schemes out- 
lined” perhaps serve to narrow the range 
of possibilities. But the reader is left won- 
dering if all three are truly equally plausi- 
ble (really quite an assertion) and, more 
importantly, whether the authors have nat 
neglected their analytical task concerning 
the plausibility of explanation. “‘More re- 
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search,” certainly; but that is no substi- 
tuté for their own analysis of results. 
From this article the reader ultimately 
learns very little concerning ‘‘Sex, 
Socialization and Politics.” 
2. “Determinants of Career Plans: Institu- 
tional Versus Interpersonal Effects’ 
(1975:521-531): In sum, the present article 
suggests that the process of early status at- 
tainment in modern society is shaped by a 
large variety of factors operating at various 
levels. However, the relevance and impor- 
tance of those factors is not necessarily uni- 
form across social settings. Hence, a proper 
analysis of this phenomenon requires a de- 
lineation of institutional characteristics of a 
particular system. Obviously such properties 
may prove common as well as unique to 
various systems of education. (p. 530) 


This summary statement seems true 
enough: ‘‘a large variety of factors operat- 
ing at various levels’’ is applicable to most 
social phenomena, as is the statement that 
‘*properties may prove common as well as 
unique.” In fact, such broad statements 
concerning ‘‘Determinants of Career 
Plans” are finally specifically meaning- 
less. 
3. “The Occupational Achievement Process 
1940-1949: A Cohort Analysis” (1975:472-— 
482): It would be inappropriate not to men- 
tion some of the limitations of the analysis. 
First, the specification of our model may be 
in error, either due to the omission of rele- 
vant causal variables or to measurement 
error in the variables used in the analysis. 
. .. Second, there is no necessary reason to 
think that changes observed for the sample 
drawn from these six cities reflect changes 
occurring in the society as a whole. . . . And, 
finally, the period of the 1940s may not be 
like other decades, and we were unable to 
determine whether these results are part of a 
long-term trend or a fluctuation around a 
trend. (p. 481) 
On the first point (‘‘the specification of 
our model may be in error’’), the reader is 
left with some question about the viability 
of the entire study; on the second (why 
would not changes in six cities reflect, at 
least in part, changes in society as a 
whole?) have not sociologists long re- 
ferred to the degree of complexity and 
interdependence of modern society? In 
any case, reflection on precisely this kind 
of question represents the fundamental 
sociological task, which in this instance is 
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avoided rather than assumed. The first 
part of the final sentence (the 1940s may 
not be like other decades) seems entirely 
reasonable, given a society characterized 
by a rapid pace of social change. The sec- 
ond part (trend or not?), again, represents 
the uncompleted and essential analytical 
task. In its absence, there really is not 
much sociology. This kind of exercise 
ends where important sociology begins. 
4. “The Utility of Education and Attrac- 
tiveness for Female’s Status Attainment 
Through Marriage”? (1976:484—-498): Until 
such questions are answered, truly sophisti- 
cated exchange theories of mate selection 
will not be formulated, and the mechanisms 
by which mate selection and female status 
attainment through marriage occur will not 
be very well understood. 

We must add, however, that even if we 
could explain adequately patterns of mate 
selection in the recent past, that explanation 
might rapidly become dated. (p. 497) 


If this final sentence is true, then perhaps 
different questions need to be raised. It is 
understood that in a society characterized 
by rapid change, social patterns change. 
But a very important sociological question 
is whether certain patterns remain. Ever 
since Simmel focused attention on the en- 
during forms of social life (which was, for 
him, the sociological endeavor), those 
who are sociologists cannot very well dis- 
regard his perspective. Some things 
change; some remain the same. A signifi- 
cant sociology understands the former and 
attempts to uncover the latter. 
5. ‘Occupational Mobility in Industrial 
Societies: A Comparative Analysis of Dif- 
ferential Access to Occupational Ranks in 
Seventeen Countries’’ (1976:498-511): Fi- 
nally, not as a conclusion but as a remarked 
caution, the analyses reported here were 
cross-sectional in design, and as Lieberson 
and Hansen (1974), among others, have illus- 
trated, the construction of inference from 
cross-sectional data to longitudinal thesis is 
usually ill-advised. (p. 508) 


The logic indicating that longitudinal 
thesis cannot be based on cross-sectional 
data is, of course, flawless. It has also 
become part of the standard professional 
wisdom. But what is its substantive con- 
sequence? That, given the pace of social 
change in modern society, cross-sectional 
data and accompanying analyses are rela- 
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tively useless? Does it not mean that to 
really study occupational mobility it is 
necessary to secure and analyze 
additional longitudinal data? It would 
seem so. And, if that is not done, how 
valuable is cross-sectional data alone? Did 
Toennies, Weber or Durkheim settle for 
this cautious, sociologically limiting logic? 
They did not (e.g., Gemeinschaft to 
Gesellschaft, the increasing rationaliza- 
tion of social life, the decline of social 
solidarity), and the power of their 
analyses concerning the evolution and de- 
velopment of Western industrialized 
societies rests solidly on the fact that they 
did not. 
6. “Community Structure and Leadership 
Arrangements: A Multi-Dimensional 
Analysis” (1976:706-725): That much re- 
search in this area has proceeded with very 
simplistic research designs, allowing limited 
interaction among variables, arbitrarily 
‘closing’ systems thought to be determinant 
and taking heed of few cautions regarding 
measurement, sampling and analysis almost 
goes without saying. Perhaps the most im- 
portant prerequisite for adequate theorizing 
is good measurement. Good theory can ad- 
vance only as rapidly as accurate measure- 
ment is developed. (p. 723) 


‘‘Perhaps’’—and perhaps not. Good 
theory can be verified by accurate mea- 
surement. But it can be and char- 
acteristically has been formulated prior to 
precise measurement. A moment’s reflec- 
tion on the conceptual contributions of 
Darwin, Marx, Freud and, in sociology, 
Toennies, Simmel, Weber, Cooley and 
Mead proves the point. Measurement cer- 
tainly, but the implication that we cannot 
know a great deal conceptually in its ab- 
sence is absurd—as the history of intellec- 
tual thought from Plato to the present well 
demonstrates. 


7. “Informed Consent: Consequences for 
Response Rate and Response Quality in So- 
cial Surveys” (1978:144-162): All of these 
findings, it should be emphasized, derive 
from one type of survey only. It is possible 
that certain kinds of questions, asked of spe- 
cialized categories of respondents, might 
interact with the independent variables to 
produce results other than those reported 
here. (p. 160) 


Do ‘‘questions’’ really ‘‘interact with in- 
dependent variables’’? Clearly, a degree 


of methodological reification is present. 
While matters of sociological substafice 
are not at issue in this quite exclusively 
methodological article, still, the final con- 
clusion remains consistent with current, 
cautiously non-committal, professional 
style: ‘‘Just what the larger implications of 
the findings reported here are, is far from 
clear. One may conclude optimistically . . . 
Or one may take the more pessimistic 
view . . .”’ (1978:160). The author finally 
does neither. Thus, even on technical mat- 
ters concerning response rates and quality 
of social surveys, the author fails to 
provide any final interpretation—choosing 
safety over substance. 

After reading these illustrative and far 
from exhaustive examples, the question is: 
What is learned? What is presented in any 
of the preceding that is conceptually vital 
or substantively meaningful? What more 
is now known of the nature of social life? 
Is this sociology? If so, do these published 
materials represent its promise or its 
plight? (Where is The Sociological Imag- 
ination? Why was Sociology on Trial? 
Has sociology’s Coming Crisis come?) 
The foremost lesson to be learned from 
numerous ASR articles of recent years is 
that in sociology the matter of scientific 
procedure and precision is a very complex 
one. But we already knew that and, from 
the foregoing, we really know very little 
more. A cautionary note is one thing, and 
one can agree to its methodological impor- 
tance. But to pretend to examine an im- 
portant topic sociologically, and then to 
conclude with only caution, is quite an- 
other. In essence, the initial substantive 
promise implicit in the titles of many ASR 
articles is often unfulfilled. 

But pretense, while especially inappro- 
priate in an academic discipline, is not the 
most serious issue. It is but one conse- 
quence of a long-term and widely shared 
belief that methodological precision rep- 
resents the only sure sociological path. 
Our far more insightful and revealing ana- 
lytical heritage does not coincide with this 
belief—but that fact is often dismissed on 
the basis of an assumed cumulative scien- 
tific progress. Hence, outstanding ana- 
lytical contributions of classical sociology 
to the contrary, the central tenet of this 
current faith is that methodological and 
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sociological progress in a scientific age 
necessarily go hand-in-hand. Conse- 
quently, this belief leads to a stance which 
does not allow many new assertions about 
the nature of social life, and that may well 
explain the considerable discrepancy be- 
tween the titles of many professional arti- 
cles and their final small delivery. 

Thus, the scientific-methodological 
faith must bè evaluated and revised. In 
1975, Lewis Coser, in his Presidential Ad- 
dress to the A.S.A., noted: ‘‘The fallacy 
of misplaced precision consists in believ- 
ing that one can compensate for theoreti- 
cal weakness by methodological strength’’ 
(1975:692). But, as Coser’s subsequent 
debate with his critics (The American 
Sociologist, 1976:4—38) indicates, the 
issue is both more and less than that. It is 
less in that not every sociologist need be a 
theoretician or even mainly theoretically 
oriented. It is more in that it is essential 
for each sociologist to analyze the results 
of sociological research to the best of his 
or her ability, and with reference to social 
life at large. Obviously, some intellectual 
risk is involved. Sociological analysis 
which embraces larger social structures 
and forces is not as indisputable as the 
methodological manipulation of hard data. 
Yet, there is no substitute for it. And- to 
refrain from analysis in the name of scien- 
tific rigor and precision is intellectually 
bankrupt. 

Nisbet’s (1976) distinction between 
“‘the logic of discovery” and ‘‘the logic of’ 
demonstration’? is crucial, and further, 
‘the second is properly subject to rules 
and prescriptions; the first isn’t’ (1976:5). 
Convinced that the two are often con- 
fused, Nisbet continues: 


Of all the sins against the Muse . . . the 
greatest is the assertion, or strong implica- 
tion. . . that the first (and utterly vital) logic 
can somehow be summoned by obeying the 
rules of the second. Only intellectual 
drouth and barrenness can result from that 
misconception. (1976:5) 


Nisbet puts the issue well. For verification 
(the logic of demonstration), methodology 
is highly applicable. For new conceptuali- 
zation (the logic of discovery), methodol- 

-ogy is not and can never be fully adequate 
to the task. Research technique is cer- 
tainly useful in pursuing sociological 
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interests: But it is most useful when com- 
bined with, and seen as appropriately 
subordinate to, the analytical, synthesiz- 
ing and creative powers of the human 
mind. Classical sociology, almost exclu- 
sively analytical, has provided consider- 
able conceptualization (discovery), which 
is still being verified (demonstrated). 
Perhaps they were armchair theorists, at 
least in part; but the ‘‘logic of discovery” 
as demonstrated by Marx and Weber in 
their sociological contributions has rarely 
been as well served—the development of 
the ‘‘logic of demonstration’ in modern 
sociology notwithstanding. 


The Promise 


While the current methodological model 
of sociological endeavor is pervasive and 
prestigious (the present acceptance rate 
for manuscripts submitted to the ASR is 
approximately 11%),? other models are 
also extant. The ASR itself, particularly in 
its lead articles, provides clear contrast. 
Methodology is employed, but it remains 
appropriately subordinate to substance. 
Moreover, these articles often have an 
historical or developmental quality, in 
other words, methodology is used to en- 
hance, not inhibit necessary longitudinal, 
analytical work. 

Again, a great deal is revealed by the 
character of conclusions. Examples of ti- 
tles (which tend to be rather modest) and 
their essential concluding statements 
(which are substantive rather than 
methodological) are as follows: 


1. ‘School District Organization and Stu- 
dent Achievement” (1975:55—70): Our study 


2 Featherman (1976) obscures this point in his de- 
bate with Coser. He recommends an ** ‘apprentice- 
ship’ in the immediate post-doctoral years’’ which 
“exposes each incoming cohort to the conven- 
tionally accepted standards of common knowledge 
and craft which are prerequisite for cumulative ex- 
change in sociology”? (1976:22). He ignores the fact 
that there may be many standards within a discipline, 
and that those most ‘‘conventionally accepted” 
(presently highly methodological) may be partially 
detrimental to a significant sociological enterprise—a 
central point of Coser’s initial address. 

3 Reported by Rita Simon, editor, American 
Sociological Review, at the American Sociological 
Association meeting, San Francisco, September, 
1978. 
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provides substantial evidence of the 
significance of organizational structure and 
staffing for school district effectiveness. This 
evidence is especially striking, since earlier 
research on schools suggests that student 
achievement is largely impervious to varia- 
tion in the attributes of educational organiza- 
tion. (p. 68) 

2. “Marital Status, Life Strains and De- 
pression’ (1977:704-715): What we have 
learned suggests that marriage can function 
as a protective barrier against the distressful 

. consequences of external threats. Marriage 
does not prevent economic and social prob- 
lems from invading life, but it apparently can 
help people fend off the psychological as- 
saults that such problems otherwise create. 
(p. 714) 

3. “Curriculum Tracking and Educational 
Stratification: Some Further Evidence’’ 
(1978:47-66): Differential tracking in secon- 
dary schools thus introduces academic in- 
equalities where none previously existed, 
and in so doing contributes to educational 
and socioeconomic inequalities. (p. 65) 


In these examples, the word ‘“‘tenta- 
tive’? does not appear; the reader is not 
left with methodological apology; nor with 


caution about other potential methodolog-' 


ical errors. Rather, these authors are con- 
cerned with substance. They have 
gathered and analyzed data, and have 
presented sociologically meaningful re- 
sults. The reader detects and appreciates a 
personal spirit which says ‘‘I have studied 
this subject carefully and as a result I be- 
lieve I have something important to say.” 
The best of sociology, now as in the past, 
concludes substantively. 

Conceptually, the foregoing three 
examples are not in the intellectual range 
of Durkheim. Nonetheless, the essential 
analytic quality is similar. Durkheim’s 
data on suicide were not flawless, nor was 
his methodology sophisticated by con- 
temporary standards. Yet these limita- 
tions did not prevent him from formulating 
and using the analytical concepts of ‘‘so- 
cial solidarity’? and ‘‘anomie,’’ which 
sociology has relied on to the present day. 
After over half a century of methodolog- 
ical development, the best sociological 
work still indicates that Durkheim’s ana- 
lytical example is a very worthy one. And 
one sociologist who has followed it ex- 
tremely well, in a 1978 lead article of the 
ASR entitled ‘‘Night as Frontier,” 


(1978:3-—22) is Murray Melbin. As in 
Helfgot’s lead article cited earlier, the hhis- 
torical quality is evident. On the opening 
page of ‘‘Night as Frontier,” Melbin 
writes: ‘‘around-the-clock activity used to 
be a small part of the whole until the 
nineteenth century”; more specifically, 
‘fin 1820 Pall Mall in London became the 
first street to be lit by coal gas” (1978:3). 
He compares night as a temporal frontier 
to the American spatial frontier, and then 
turns his attention to modern-day Boston. 
He claims that presently ‘‘the most sys- 
tematic evidence of steadily increasing 
24-hour activity in the U.S. is the growth 
of radio and television broadcasting” 
(1978:4), and he documents that growth in 
Boston—i.e., the percentage of 24-hour 
radio stations was zero in 1949 and in- 
creased to 57% by 1974; 24-hour television 
stations increased from zero in 1969 to 
14% in 1974. This factual information is 
followed by a discussion of four separate 
empirical tests he conducted to gain some 
insight into the behavior of ‘‘night 
people’’; the results of those tests are 
clearly presented graphically and in the 


‘text. 


The conclusion of this historically in- 
formed and empirically grounded consid- 
eration of ‘‘Night As Frontier” reads as 
follows: 


What is the gain in thinking of night as fron- 
tier? A single theoretical idea gives coher- 
ence to a wide range of events: the kind of 
people up and about at those hours, why 
they differ from daytimers in their behavior, 
the beginnings of political efforts by night 
people, the slow realization among leaders 
that public policy might be applied to the 
time resource. (1978:19) 


This conclusion, consistent with the arti- 
cle’s title, is socially meaningful. It is a 
new and intellectually rewarding way of 
thinking about night and the continuing 
expansion of nighttime social life. Melbin 
then goes beyond the formal data to 
broader sociological analysis: 


Though I have reviewed materials for one 
period in U.S. history, these conditions are 
features of all frontiers. They should apply to 
the Russians crossing the Urals, to the 
Chinese entering Manchuria during thee 
Ch’ing dynasty . . . as well as to Americans 
migrating into the night. The patterns are 
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confirmed by essays in Wyman and 
Ksoeber’s anthology on frontiers. (1978:20) 


This final sentence is especially notable, 
given a positivistic heritage that has em- 
phasized quantification as the only sure 
sociological path. Melbin is trying to revi- 
talize the use of evidence other than the 
quantifiably precise. ‘‘Confirmed by es- 
says’? may not satisfy modern method- 
ological standards. Yet, the resulting sub- 
stantive contribution, more closely akin to 
an earlier heritage of sociological analysis, 
is especially welcome in our methodolog- 
ically dominated and often intellectually 
unrewarding modern sociological age. 


Conclusion 


This appraisal is not a matter only of 
personal opinion. For the facts are: (1) the 
discipline of sociology continues to rely 
heavily on the conceptual contributions of 
its earlier analytical masters—-Marx, 
Weber, Durkheim, Simmel, Cooley, 
Mead, etc.—whose works, with the ex- 
ception of Durkheim’s Suicide, are singu- 
larly unquantitative; (2) as the selection of 
lead articles by the ASR itself indicates, 
analysis that uses but goes beyond the 
_ data of modern methodology is still the 
essence of sociology. The means are no 
substitute for the end. Methodology, no 
matter how sophisticated, is no substitute 
. for concepts that penetrate, clarify and 
reveal matters of social vitality and sub- 
stance. 

What are the common qualities of this 
‘“‘essential’’ sociology? First, the subject 
investigated is important to human beings. 
Second, the investigation proceeds ana- 
lytically, with all the methodological 
sophistication available, and with schol- 
arly regard for the facts. Third, the 
analysis must come to grips with the fact 
that many major social variables are 
changing rapidly. In order to produce lon- 
gitudinal inferences, the analysis must be 
based on firm historical groundwork. On 
this final point, the current methodolog- 
ical caution which indicates that longitud- 
inal analysis cannot be based on cross- 
sectional data appears as what it really is: 
a professionally useful but substantively 
limiting logic. As Zaret (1978:118) has in- 
dicated concerning the ahistorical quality 
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of contemporary sociological theory, it is 
mainly a matter of not ‘‘taking time seri- 
ously that vitiates current modes of theory 
construction in sociology.” The same 
applies to empirical research. The far 
more enlightening alternative is ‘‘histori- 
cally grounded theory [and research] able 
to assess the present as a result of the past 
in order to deal intelligently with the fu- 
ture” (Zaret, 1978:119). 

As Barrington Moore (1963:67) has 
written, a quality shared by Mosca, Marx, 
Weber and Durkheim was that “all of 
them saw as their scientific problems 
those which the course of human history 
had put on the agenda as the significant 
ones of their epoch.” Such problems 
could not then, and cannot now, be inves- 
tigated solely by quantitative means. This 
is what makes ‘‘Night as Frontier” out- 
standing. Modern sociological technique 
is utilized. But far more importantly, his- 
tory has placed ‘‘night’’ on the twentieth 
century agenda. With illumination, social 
life has expanded into nighttime hours, 
and it is highly probable that it will con- 
tinue to do so. The concept of night as 
frontier, well documented by modern em- 
pirical tests, furthers our understanding of 
contemporary social life. Moreover, the 
concept is historically grounded (as were 
Weber’s “‘rationalization’’ of modern life 
and Durkheim’s ‘‘anomie’’) and will prob- 
ably increase in relevance as history 
unfolds. 

I wish to add one final note. A signifi- 
cant sociological enterprise cannot wait 
until technique is fully developed to inves- 
tigate important social phenomena. As 
Gouldner (1962:212) stated: “If truth is 
the vital thing, as Weber is reputed to 
have said on his deathbed, then it must be 
all the truth we have to give as best we 
know it.” At any given moment, at any 
stage of our sociological research, we are 
confident that we know certain things; 
others remain to be known. The plight of 
sociology is pretending that because we 
do not yet know it all, we have little but 
methodological caution to offer. The 
promise is stating what appears highly 
probable on the basis of those aspects of 
social life we believe we have thoroughly 
investigated. In our work and conclu- 
sions, a significant sociology allows us no 
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option but to provide ‘‘all the truth we 
have to give as best we know it.” Meth- 
odology, no matter how highly developed, 
remains only an aid in the fundamental 
task: analysis. Any less ignores sociolo- 
gy’s heritage—and its promise for the fu- 
ture. 
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COMMENTS 


David Gray observes that the preponderance 
of sociology that appears in the pages of the 
ASR is methodologically inhibited and theoret- 
ically timid, if not atheoretical (see Wiley, in 
press, for a review of recent journal sociology). 
Although articles of ‘‘conceptual worth and 
sociological substance” occasionally appear in 
the ASR, they are few and far between. Soci- . 
ologists appear unable (or unwilling) to treat 
methods as techniques for analyzing human 
group life in its naturalistic and historical con- 
texts. The time period that Gray describes 
(1975-78) is not unique. Since the middle 1920s 
journal sociology in the United States has been 
largely atheoretical and perennially preoccu- 
pied with methodological matters. (The publi- 
cations of Park, Faris, Blumer, Parsons, Soro- 
kin, Merton, Mills, Davis and Thomas are 
major exceptions to this conclusion.) The crisis 
in Western sociology, which Alvin Gouldner 
saw coming in the late 1960s, arrived in the 
1920s and early 1930s when the positivistic- 
quantitative paradigm took hold in sociology. 

This paradigm derived from the nineteenth- 
century writings of Comte, Ward and Spencer. 
The model of causal analysis was taken from J. 
S. Mill and well displayed in the works of 
Durkheim and later Giddings, Ross, Vincent, 
Chapin, Lundberg, Dodd, Ogburn, Rice and 
Bain. The paradigm assumed that the unity of 
all sciences was to be found in method, not 
substance. As William Ogburn put it in 1922, 
“We cannot have a science without measure- 
ment. And science will grow in the social 
studies in direct ratio to the use of measure- 
ment” (Ogburn, 1964:301). A science, it was 
held, was cumulative, quantitative and statisti- 
cal. This orientation assumes a model of causal 
analysis that rests upon clearly definable inde- 
pendent, dependent, contingent and interven- 
ing variables. It is variable analysis (Blumer, 
1969); hence, the preoccupation with mea- 
surement, measurement error and cross- 
classification schemes. Rather than asking how, 
well a category system represents the empirical 
world, this methodology demands that the em- 
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pirical world submit to the researcher’s 
methgds, techniques and modes of inquiry. 
Rather than attempting to catch and reflect 
empirical phenomena, this method accepts 
only those phenomena that reflect themselves 
through responses to attitude scales, social in- 
dicators and census categories. The resulting 
picture of the world is inherently distorted and 
typically atheoretical or theoretically naive. 
Ogburn, for instance, took a rather harsh view 
of theory. He stated: 


Theory is . . . unverified speculation . . . In the 
absence of facts we tend to believe what we want 
to believe . . . It seems strange, therefore, that 
there should be so much admiration of social 
theory . . . (1964:297-298) 


The alternative model of science (Blumer, 
1969) attempts to fit itself and its methods to 
the demands and variations of the empirical 
world. Theory shapes method; sociological 
substance and historical context is revealed. 
Such research may be termed ‘‘naturalistic’’ 
because of its respect for the natural world of 
social interaction, social structure and social 
process. 

Past editors of ASR have also recognized the 
problems that Gray has identified. Schuessler 
(1977) has claimed that editors can only publish 
what is sent to them, and that journals there- 
fore reflect the state of sociology at the time: 
“the shortcomings of published sociology re- 
flect not the bias of editors but rather the pov- 
erty of sociology’? (1977:7). Zelditch (1976) 
recognized that many sociologists cannot even 
read the ASR anymore because ‘‘It has become 
sọ quantitative” (1976:3), and he called for ‘‘a 
more diverse mix of manuscripts’’ to be sub- 
mitted. The current editor, guided by Einstein’s 
dictum, ‘‘the concern for man (people) and his 
(their) destiny must always be the chief interest 
of all technical effort,” has continued along 
those lines, believing that the ASR should 
‘contain the highest quality and most impor- 
tant professional work that sociologists pro- 
duce. It should also, I believe, contain diver- 
sity’’ (Simon, 1977:5). Despite these recent 
calls for a more pluralistic, theoretically rele- 
vant and diverse sociology, readers continue to 
complain about the quality of articles, about 
the narrow focus of the major journals and 
about the irrelevance of much of published 
sociology. 

If Schuessler is correct that ASA journals 
“mirror” the discipline, and if the reflections 
that appear distort the sociological imagination 
’ (as Gray suggests), then I believe editors and 
their reviewers need to take a more active, 
dynamic hand in the publication process (see 
Wiley, 1976:722). (Apparently this has oc- 
curred with the American Journal of Sociol- 
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ogy; see Bidwell, 1977:7.) They should invite 
persons of divergent perspectives to offer their 
views on controversial issues, and seek out 
unusual or promising manuscripts. They 
should work to bring theory and substance 
back to the pages of our journals. 

But theory and substance will not appear 
with any regularity in the publications of soci- 
ologists if theory and substance are not in- 
stitutionalized as integral parts of graduate and 
undergraduate training programs. Methods and 
statistical analysis can no longer be taught in- 
dependent of theory. An appreciation for 
classical and contemporary theory must be 
taught. Research papers that flow from 
methods courses and substantive field courses 
(e.g., family, small groups, stratification, orga- 
nizations) must be written around bodies of 
theory or interpreted from the perspective of a 
particular theory. Students need experience 
linking theory to substance, substance to 
method, and empirical materials back to 
theory. The dissertation is not the place to first 
attempt a wedding of theory to the research 
process. 

Unfortunately, the way graduate and under- 
graduate programs are organized builds walls 
or barriers between theory and substance, and 
methodology. The increasing press to expand 
the foundations of mathematical sociology, at 
the graduate and undergraduate levels, has had 
the unfortunate consequence of removing the 
serious study of theory and substantive fields 
from many curricula. It has also led to the 
tendency to recruit large numbers of quantita- 
tively oriented students from neighboring so- 
cial science disciplines. They enter sociology 
with weak backgrounds in the sociological tra- 
dition. Until the teaching of sociology is re- 
structured, Gray’s lament will prevail. 

The mirror theory of published sociology be- 
comes a self-fulfilling prophecy. Sociologists 
prepare and write articles that look like the 
articles they read in ASA journals. If the arti- 
cles they read are atheoretical, methodolog- 
ically cautious, narrow in focus, and elegantly 
mathematical or statistical, then they will at- 
tempt to write articles that feature these attri- 
butes. If they have not been trained in theory, 
then theory will not appear in their published 
works. Thus the discipline perpetuates itself 
and the journals contribute to this continuity. 

Until the institutions of sociological instruc- 
tion correct the false separation that now di- 
vides theory and substance from method, ASA 
editors will have to take a more aggressive 
stance toward the journals they edit. I wish to 
conclude with some proposals that ASA 
editors, the Committee on Publications, and 
the Council might wish to consider (or recon- 
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sider) as they attempt to bring the ASA journal 
structure in line with the expectations of the 
dues-paying membership. ! 

1. Articles should not be accepted for publi- 
cation, even when they are technically sound 
and sociologically relevant, if theory is not an 
integral part of the author’s interpretation of 
the research problem. The implications of the 
research for theory development (in the substan- 
tive field under inspection) must also be 
specified. 

2. Team reviewers should be utilized, with 
one reviewer given the primary responsibility 
of evaluating a manuscript’s theoretical rele- 
vance, scope, and contribution. 

3. Purely theoretical articles should be en- 
couraged, called for and sought out. 

4. Editors should consider including a new 
and regular section in their issues, termed 
“Recent Theoretical Explorations.” Such a 
section, in a journal’s table of contents, would 
soon alert readers and authors to the impor- 
tance of theory for the journal in question. 

5. It is conceivable that the ASA should es- 
tablish a journal devoted solely to the publica- 
tion of new theory. It could be called Sociolog- 
ical Theory and function much like the current 
Sociological Methodology. 

6. Editorial boards should be picked with an 
eye to theoretical (and not just methodological) 
diversity, and there should be a greater attempt 
to represent the core fields, or areas of the 
discipline, on editorial boards. 

7. Finally, theoretical substance and sub- 
stantive contribution, as well as methodolog- 
ical adequacy, should become integral ele- 
ments in the review process. 

These seven suggestions move the evalua- 
tion process away from the relatively neutral 
evaluative categories now employed by the 
editors of ASA journals. Theory and substance 
must become integral elements of the evalua- 
tion process if journal sociology is ever to be- 
come mainstream and relevant. 


Norman K. Denzin 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 


' Norbert Wiley and I corresponded with Nicholas 
J. Demerath, Chair of the ASA Publications Commit- 
tee, in August of 1976. We proposed a slate of candi- 
dates for the editorship of the ASR and offered a 
version of some of the following proposals for con- 
sideration. Over 80 sociologists responded to our 
correspondence, and some 12 former ASA Presi- 
dents endorsed our recommendations. For the re- 
sponse of one editor, see Zelditch (1976:3). 
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Gray has a complaint to register about the 
tepidness of Conclusion sections in some 
sociology journals. His essay expands this 
complaint into a ‘‘plight of American sociol- 
ogy’? with methodology as the scapegoat. I 
reject the elaborations of his complaint for the 
following reasons. 

Sociology, even American sociology, is not 
contained in the pages of the ASR. Nearly all of 
the classics were published as books, and it is 
to books that one should turn today to find 
more dramatic and heroic intellectual state- 
ments. The average length of a journal article 
prevents it from being used as a medium for 
presenting quantitative analyses and also sys- 
tematic theoretical statements. Thus the arti- 
cles that Gray prefers lack elaborate quantita- 
tive analyses, and articles with elaborate 
analyses lack the theoretical expansions that 
Gray likes. i 

Methodology as a sub-discipline offers pro- 
cedures for conducting systematic and logical 
research. Using techniques that enhance order- 
liness and logical power does not 
decrement—or increment—one’s creativity or 
intellectual courage. Nor do such procedures 
limit one to exceedingly small assertion about 
the nature of social life, as Gray claims. 
Some great thinkers indeed have developed 
complex systems of ideas without the benefits 
provided by mathematics or research 
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craftmanship. Other creative and courageous 
thinkers have depended heavily on these aids 
(Newton, Durkheim, Sorokin, are among those 
who come to my mind immediately). Method- 
ology does not inhibit a great mind. And those 
of us who are less than geniuses can enhance 
the orderliness and logical consistency of our 
work by applying methodological knowledge, 
thereby increasing the probability that we, too, 
make a contribution to our discipline. 

Gray’s complaint about an over-cautious 
professional style is the kind of thing that 
brings assenting nods all around a lunch table. 
His magnification of this into the plight of 
American sociology with methodology as the 
scapegoat is the kind of excess that stops an 
interesting conversation. While I believe that 
the intellectual quality of journals has not been 
higher in some previous decade (my opinion 
being based on rather extensive browsing 
through early issues of the AJS and the ASR), 
perhaps it is time to define new guidelines for 
writing journal articles that report quantitative 
research. 


David R. Heise 

Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


The nature of social discourse is regulated in 
the social sciences by the structure of the sci- 
entific publication system. This system has 
been inadequate in both fostering the critical 
spirit of social inquiry and providing meritori- 
ous review of the work of practicing scientists. 
These two issues are related. It is the inability 
to adequately assess scientific contributions 
within conditions of high competition for pub- 
lication space which, I shall argue, leads to the 
stifling of the critical spirit. 

Gray implies that it is the methodological 
ideology of editors which leads to the plight of 
sociology. I do not believe the data support this 
view. In the fall of 1974 I conducted a survey of 
editorial board members in three fields. In- 
cluded in this survey were all the board mem- 
bers of the ASR. The survey questionnaire 
asked board members to rate the importance of 
various criteria used in the assessment of sub- 
mitted manuscripts. Included on the question- 
naire were two criteria related to the concerns 
expressed by Gray: (1) ‘‘the value of the au- 
thor’s findings to the advancement of the field”’ 
and (2) ‘‘the sophistication of the author’s re- 
search methodology and data analyses.” The 

-mean scores on these criteria for ASR were 6.3 
(sd=.8) and 5.2 (sd=1.5), respectively, on a 
scale of 7. Apparently for ASR editors the sub- 
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stantive contribution is more important than 
the sophistication of the methodology. 

My investigation of the values and research 
orientations of journal editors has led me to 
conclude that generalization is premature. 
There is considerably more agreement among 
editorial board members concerning criteria for 
judgment of manuscripts than there is when the 
criteria are applied. The bulk of studies of in- 
terjudge reliability in the review process show 
it to be only slightly better than what would 
occur by chance (Bowen, Perloff and Jacoby, 
1972; Scott, 1974; McReynolds, 1971; Lindsey, 
1978a). One study (Crandall, 1978), which 
shows higher agreement among referees with 
“sixty percent of the ratings . . . identical or 
within one category and only four percent... 
in total disagreement” (Crandall, 1978:623), is 
unfortuntately problematic because of the au- 
thor’s failure to examine the statistical inde- 
pendence of rater’s judgments, My reanalysis 
of his data (Lindsey, 1978b) shows that the 
optimistic picture of reviewer agreement he 
presents (and which is also supported by Scarr 
and Weber, 1978) results more from the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on chance agreement in the 
current review process than from its precision. 

There is a high order of imprecision in the 
judgment of manuscripts in the social sciences. 
Moreover, the imprecision is differentially dis- 
tributed across the criteria used in assessing 
manuscripts (Hargens, 1975). There is a rela- 
tively high consensus on the proper application 
of various statistical procedures and thus 
greater precision. However, there is less 
agreement regarding the proper theoretical 
analysis of substantive and critical issues. This 
differential distribution of consensus, when 
matched with severely restricted publication 
opportunities in the social sciences, leads to 
the situation of hampered social inquiry. 

In comparison to the physical and natural 
sciences, the social sciences have low ac- 
ceptance rates averaging about 20% (which is 
several times lower than in the other sciences). 
This is primarily due to the restricted publica- 
tion opportunities in the social sciences. For 
instance, by dividing the number of articles 
published per year in a particular field by the 
number of scientists working in that field, it is 
possible to estimate the article space per work- 
ing scientist. I have estimated the average 
working biochemist has three article spaces per 
year (and seven authorship spaces), while the 
average working sociologist has less than one- 
half an article space or authorship space per 
year (Lindsey, 1978a). This is due in large mea- 
sure to the policy in biochemistry and the other 
sciences of assigning page fees, whereby scien- 
tists pay the cost of publishing their work from 
their grants. 
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Another explanation of the discrepency be- 
tween publication opportunities in the social 
and physical sciences is the difference in 
paradigm development and consensus between 
the fields (Hargens, 1975). Freese (forthcom- 
ing) points out that in the physical sciences 
modern contributors stand on the shoulders of 
the giants of the past, whereas in the social 
sciences modern contributors stand in the 
shadow of the giants of the past. There seems 
to have been-little progress in the development 
of social theory since the seminal work of the 
giants. Social scientists need to step out of the 
shadow of the giants. This would require criti- 
cal and challenging social inquiry (Kuhn, 
1962), which, as Gray senses, is restricted by 
the current conditions of the publication sys- 
tem in social science. 

Under the current competitive publication 
conditions in the social sciences a disagree- 
ment among reviewers often results in rejec- 
tion of the ‘‘controversial’’ paper, in favor of 
the paper where the reviewers all agree on 
publication. Further, the editor takes a chance 
when publishing a controversial paper. Silver- 
man writes: 

While serving central roles in focusing issues and 

developing the professional literature, editors are 

frequently marginal men for whom the mainte- 
nance of influence through position strongly 
suggests the advisability of strengthening the es- 
tablished order rather than questioning its roots 
and advocating radical ideas. A periodic critical 
article appears but it is like the bite of a mosquito 
on an elephant; although such articles are pub- 
lished by editors, they seem to support the image 
of academic freedom rather than its conscious use. 
(1976:484) 


Over the years the critical edge of social 
inquiry that is so essential to the vitality of 
sociology has been disappearing. The creative, 
questioning spirit that penetrates and reveals 
has been exchanged for the dogged pursuit of 
knowledge in the computer printout. The wind 
of dustbowl empiricism that C. Wright Mills 
(1959) cautioned against blows strongly under 
these conditions. The proper design and 
analysis of a set of empirical data bearing on 
some narrow topic is less subject to criticism: 
the paradigm is clear, the consensus of review- 
ers high. However, the substantive contribu- 
tions that result from these endless hours of 
searching the printouts for significant correla- 
tions and other statistical indicators can be 
questioned (as Gray demonstrates they are, 
even by their authors). I fear the conditions of 
the publication system in the social sciences 
have given rise to a generation of scholars and 
scientists who view the computer, statistical 
models, and an absence of concern with the 
moral and political questions of the day as the 
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requisite materials for building a successful 
scientific career. ` . 


Duncan Lindsey 
Dept. of Sociology 
Washington Univ. 
St. Louis, MO 63130 
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One-can easily affirm Gray’s general conten- 
tion that methodological considerations should 
not be ends in themselves and that much of 
contemporary sociology as represented in the 
American Sociological Review (or other 
journals) shows greater concern with method- 
ological exactness than with sociological 
substance. The insubstantiality of mueh 
sociological work and its connection with 
“methodological inhibition” are issues that de- 
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serve systematic attention- But Gray is primar- 
ily çoncerned with the stylistic features of arti- 
cles he judges as methodologically inhibited, 
rather than with the nature and criteria of 
sociological substance. 

Gray’s main objection is to the cautious and 
indecisive manner in which conclusions are 
presented. Although it is not clear just how he 
interprets the term ‘‘methodology,’’ he most 
often uses it synonymously with quantifica- 
tion. Quantification procedures, he implies, are 
linked with a cautionary strategy in reporting 
conclusions. 

Assuming that the imputed association 
holds, we contend that the reasons are far more 
complex than Gray argues. Among these is the 
process by which papers are evaluated for pub- 
lication. As former editors we are sensitive to 
the awkward negotiations that go on among 
authors, reviewers and editors. Authors often 
begin with bold claims for their results, which 
reviewers proceed to attack. Editors then may 
become agents in negotiating some resolution 
of the disagreement among authors and re- 
viewers about the ‘‘proper scope’’ of the 
claims. This may point to a serious constraint 
on scholarly evaluation procedures, but it does 
not place the blame entirely on authors. Also, 
one can make a good defense of this process in 
that the eventual product represents more than 
the claims of the author—it has been endorsed 
in some measure by peers and thus represents 
some greater intellectual consensus about its 
importance. 

Cautiousness, furthermore, may accurately 
represent the state of knowledge in a particular 
field. Timidity may be warranted in fields that 
have accumulated much research that does not 
reduce to any clear conclusion. It is far easier 
to make ambitious claims when one is doing 
path-breaking research. When others have 
muddied up the waters with their own re- 
search, the vision may not be so clear. 

“Humility”? may also be useful because it 
allows informed readers to make their own 
conclusions about the importance of a truth 
claim. Cautious authors may serve their ideas 
best, at least in the context of an audience of 
informed scholars who are familiar with limita- 
tions of the data and who want to know if the 
author considered these limitations. For an- 
other type of audience, this humility/timidity 
may be much less appropriate. The lay reader 
should not be unnecessarily encumbered by 
this sort of caution. Authors have different ob- 
ligations for audiences who need to make deci- 
sions, personal or public, based on the best 
information available at the time. 

Pa Although sociology may well be char- 
acterized by methodological inhibitions, Gray 
nevertheless finds almost as many examples of 


substantive, analytic articles as of cautiously 
limited, uninforming ones in the pages of the 
discipline’s most prestigious journal. Again his 
notion of methodology is opaque, but we as- 
sume his concept of substantive merit is linked 
with nonquantification procedures. But once 
more, his indicator is the style in which conclu- 
sions are presented. He implies that if conclu- 
sions are put forward unhesitatingly, if they 
aver something definitive about ‘‘social life at 
large,” they have substantive import. He 
seems to be unconcerned that the 
assertions—although emphatic—may be em- 
phatically wrong. 

To his credit, Gray momentarily shifts from 
the stylistic criterion in his remarks about the 
one article he singles out for special attention 
as an important substantive contribution, Mel- 
bin’s “Night as Frontier.’’ Here, it is not just 
the directness of the conclusions but rather 
that ‘‘history has placed ‘night’ on the agenda”’ 
(p. 41) that makes for its substantive impor- 
tance. Gray thereby begins to adumbrate his 
criteria of substance. Yet his undeveloped no- 
tion of historical relevance easily lends itself to 
a confusion of novelty with substance. 

In summary, we would agree that many arti- 
cles do not tell us much ‘‘with reference to 
social life at large” (p. 39). But his criterion 
does not enable us to discriminate between 
those that do and those that do not. By failing 
to move his argument beyond style of report- 
ing, Gray has unwittingly undermined his own 
concern with substance. It is not the style of 
the conclusions that make so many sociology 
articles inconsequential; they fail in terms of 
their theoretical orgins rather than in their cau- 
tionary conclusions. If we are to move beyond 
the character of the debate as it has existed at 
least since Mills, we need to direct attention 
not just to the features of positivism and its 
failures, but to development of an alternative 
standard to the existing methodological orien- 
tation. Gray has, by selective example, taken 
us to the point where significant critique begins, 
but his analysis falters at this point. We ur- 
gently need this kind of analysis and we hope 
that Gray and others who are provoked by him 
will work toward criteria by which the truly 
substantive can be identified. 


James L. McCartney 
Ted R. Vaughan 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65201 


Professor Gray’s paper expresses a widely 
held, but vaguely articulated, plaint among 
sociologists and others who consult our litera- 
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ture. Sometimes it is phrased as ‘‘Our journals 
are too dull; they no longer deal with the big 
issues.” At other times: ‘‘I can no longer read 
the articles in ASR,” followed by references to 
papers that employ statistical techniques be- 
yond the competence of the complainant. 
However it may be phrased it points to a condi- 
tion that affects all sociologists to some extent, 
and we are sympathetic with the condition— 
but much less so with the complaint. Gray’s 
diagnosis seems to us to distort the functions of 
professional journals and the nature of the sci- 
entific enterprise, specifically of sociology. 

Note that we refer to those ‘‘who consult our 
literature.” That, we suspect, is what virtually 
all of us do. We consult. On first receiving’a 
journal, we habitually consult the table of con- 
tents, then the abstracts. A few articles may 
pique our curiosity enough to read in their en- 
tirety, but most do not. The journal is then 
relegated to book shelves, to be consulted in 
more detail when needed. If we consult 
further, usually we need to know more than a 
first casual reading permits; then we are likely 
to want to know a great deal about methods of 
study, measures, findings, and authors’ cave- 
ats. But for any professional journal most of 
the papers will be used by most of the readers 
for consultation purposes only. That would be 
true even if every paper dealt with ‘‘big issues” 
or contributed important substantive analyses. 

While we may quarrel with Gray over what 
is and is not important, surely there is merit to 
his observation that few articles contribute im- 
portant substantive analyses. But a body of 
knowledge is hard to come by, and if it is to be 
a body, not every contribution to it can be 
seminal. It is in the nature of science that most 
of the labor---and hence most of the reporting 
of it—does not directly address seminal ideas. 
Most of it is concerned with exploratory prob- 
ing, painstaking data gathering, evaluating 
measurement procedures, testing, and other 
matters necessary to evaluate those seminal 
ideas that are occasionally advanced. If there is 
any truth to Kuhn’s widely accepted argument 
about normal science, then like it or not this is 
what we should expect in our journals. Without 
the backing and filling that is normal science, 
what is and is not a seminal idea might not be 
recognizable, fewer would probably be put 
forward, and none could be significantly de- 
veloped. Normal science is not necessarily 
equivalent to mediocre science; it has to be 
done, and reported, but it does not have to be 
dull. If what appears in our journals is dull, that 
is a reflection on what sociologists do, not on 
what editors decide to publish. 

Do sociologists do dull science? Probably all 
sociologists believe so to some degree about 
the theory, methods, or data produced in spe- 
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cialties other than their own (some, perhaps, 
especially their own). That too is to be ex- 
pected. In contemporary sociology there are 
innumerable paradigms competing for suprem- 
acy, there is not much cumulative theory 
within any of them, and there are few shared 
standards that would enable much consensus 
on their evaluation. Consequently, what is an 
important substantive contribution to spe- 
cialists within one paradigm is nit-picking con- 
ceptual clarification, mundane and unexcep- 
tional, to others. 

Gray’s failure to learn anything substantial 
from the articles he cites for criticism may re- 
flect the failure of his own sociological imag- 
ination. One of the papers he criticizes (‘‘Sex, 
Socialization, and Politics’’) illustrates well the 
limitations of what Gray himself is advocating. 
The authors of that paper recognize that 
further research is needed in order to choose 
among, dismiss, or integrate competing in- 
terpretations. Many journal articles are pro- 
gress reports of ongoing work, even first ap- 
proximations of data evaluation and theoretical 
interpretation, to be elaborated at a subsequent 
stage. In such cases authors are under- 
standably reluctant to go much beyond an ex- 
position of method, data quality, and immedi- 
ate analysis, and often they are required by 
reviewers to qualify their claims. Because 
many research traditions in sociology are not 
well crystallized or are not widely shared, 
many sociological concepts, methods and pro- 
cedures cannot be taken for granted. Conse- 
quently their exposition takes more time and 
journal space and fewer readers may get ex- 
cited about them. 

If every investigator followed Gray’s admo- 
nitions, the length of journal articles might well 
be significantly increased with little substan- 
tive gain. Even so seminal a thinker as Durk- 
heim required a lengthy volume to develop his 
theory of suicide. It may be recalled that Durk- 
heim was much concerned with methodolog- 
ical rigor, by the standards of his time. A con- 
cern for methodological rigor—whether it is 
reflected in theoretical, historical, compara- 
tive, or formal work-—is most likely to provide 
a ground swell for the seminal ideas Gray can- 
not find. This is not to defend the quality or 
style of much published sociological work. It is 
to suggest that without a concern for rigor— 
which can often be tedious—investigations of 
what appear to be big ideas also may be sub- 
stantively trivial and unproductive. 

It seems to us that rather than adopt a single 
style of inquiry or mode of exposition, journals 
should encourage a diversity of styles and 
modes of presentation. Probably that is inevif\_ 
able, given the increasing specialization within 
our discipline. Some of us are more qualified 
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than others to work in a particular style, and 
we gisually work in the one in which we were 
trained and with which we are most comforta- 
ble. That serves precisely the goal Gray advo- 
cates. One of the advantages of the kind of 
specialization Gray criticizes is that theoretical 
advances may result when other investigators 
are able to recast or reinterpret the findings, 
significance, and caveats which authors put 
forward concerning their own work. 

Finally, perkaps we should comment on the 
editorial philosophy that guided the selection 
of lead articles for the ASR during the period 
1972-74, when both of us performed editorial 
duties for that journal. The lead spot was allo- 
cated to an article judged by the editor to be of 
general interest and appeal rather than spe- 
cialized interest and content. These articles 
were thought to be in some sense special, 
somewhat according to the criteria posed by 
Gray. In retrospect many articles seem equally 
to meet those criteria. To a considerable extent 
this turns on judgment and perhaps on personal 
taste. Judgment is necessarily involved in edit- 
ing a journal, as it is in choosing a research 
topic, conducting research, writing about it, or 
teaching. Personal taste, hopefully, was kept to 
a minimum. 


James F. Short, Jr. 

Lee Freese 

Dept. of Sociology 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164 


It is doubtless salutory for us to read, prob- 
ably more often than we do, that research and 
theory are inextricably linked. And David 
Gray’s statement is a valuable reaffirmation of 
that truth. Few if any sociologists will disagree 
with his emphasis on the primacy of substan- 
tive theory and the instrumental, supportive 
role of methods, provided that it is recognized 
that this does not imply the greater importance 
of one than the other: since both are necessary, 
each is 100% important. President Blalock has 
selected ‘‘the relationship between theory and 
research” as the theme of the 1979 ASA con- 
vention, so we will have good reason to think 
about the issue in some depth in the months to 
come. 

Despite agreement with what is perhaps the 
major point of Gray’s paper, I have substantial 
problems with the way in which he develops 

hat point. It seems to me that the ‘‘plight”’ or 
the biggest challenge facing sociology is not the 
overemphasis on hard-nosed positivism, but 


the fact that we are struggling to understand a 
particularly complicated part of nature. Thus 
we are not at all certain that we know what we 
know. Of necessity we are led to become self- 
conscious about the methods by which we try 
to understand the complexities of the social 
order. Methods are not valuable for them- 
selves; but to make them into the sharp cutting 
tools with which we can build sociology, we 
need specialists in tool design and use and con- 
tinued attention to the skills of all of us. This is 
not the same as equating science and method; 
it is capital investment. 

Several of the prominent protests against 
contemporary American sociology seem to me 
to be saying: Since current research is not 
guided by my kind of theory, it is not substan- 
tial; because commonly used methods are not 
among those I have mastered, they are arid. 
Mills, Gouldner, Stein and Vidich, whom Gray 
cites, are far more impressive when they do 
sociology than when they deplore the ways 
other people do it. 

A serious problem with Gray’s paper is that, 
despite the title, he deals only with the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. ïs it presumed to be 
typical, or so important as a trend setter that 
other publications can be disregarded? To take 
a wild guess, probably less than 1% of the 
sociology published in the United States in any 
given year is published in the ASR. The ASA 
publishes five other journals; there are numer- 
ous regional journals, several ‘‘independents,”’ 
and a large number of interdisciplinary spe- 
cialized journals, not to mention hundreds of 
books. Obviously Gray knows this. Why then 
discuss the plight and promise of American 
sociology by citing only the ASR? The title of 
his paper might have been more straightfor- 
ward had it been: ‘‘The ASR: Plight and Prom- 
ise.” 

Now this topic is important in its own right. 
For years, a fairly persistent criticism of the 
ASR has been that it is too quantitative in 
methods, too one-sided in its representation of 
American sociology. I don't agree with this 
criticism, but it ought to be examined thor- 
oughly, to try to discover its several implica- 
tions. ï 

The criticism could mean: I cannot read the 
ASR anymore. Then the issue becomes, should 
one be able to read it; should one work to 
acquire the necessary skills because they are 
essential skills for the development of the 
field? Concomitantly, should authors be re- 
quired to explicate their tables and formulas 
more fully in prose, not allowing computer 
printout to stand for exposition; to put the 
question in its stereotypical form? 

Let us assume for a moment that Gray is 
right, that many of the papers published in the 
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ASR are too insubstantial, too much method- 
ological exercises. (I do not agree, but the as- 
sumption raises interesting issues.) 

Is it because papers that raise substantive 
issues more directly but with little concern for 
methods are logically weaker and more poorly 
grounded empirically (on the average, of 
course)? All the ASR editors I know have said: 
We welcome, we beg for nonquantitative arti- 
cles that meet standards of excellence; but we 
get few of them. Is this because they are not 
being written in significant numbers; or are 
they sent elsewhere, for fear of a .rejection 
notice, thus strengthening a self-fulfilling 
prophecy? It would be fascinating to have Gray 
pick out the 100 best papers he knows that 
have been published other than in the ASR and 
ask the authors: Did your paper bounce from 
the ASR first? 

To end this brief comment on a positive 
note, I applaud Gray’s call for greater theoreti- 
cal emphasis (while lamenting his implication 
that tough-minded methods are somehow an- 
tithetical to that call). It is my impression that 
the pressures of time in graduate school to 
learn new and more complicated methods have 
been associated with reduced attention to the 
substantive problems that the methods are de- 
signed to clarify. The right balance in use of 
time and resources is difficult to maintain; but 
as individuals and as a discipline, we need con- 
tinually to assess the balance. It isn’t very use- 
ful to go fast if we don’t know where we’re 
going. If I can plagiarize a recent statement of 
my own: “‘Theory appears, or should appear, 
at every stage of research, but for different 
purposes at each stage. Empirical generaliza- 
tions stand ‘in the middle’; they serve to bring 
order to a limited range of carefully observed 
facts and relationships. Their descriptions of 
order are subject, of course, to continuous re- 
vision and correction. Empirical generaliza- 
tions are bracketed on one side by general 
theory, which is designed to consolidate and 
codify a wide range of empirical generaliza- 
tions and to state them in as parismonious a 
way as possible, and on the other side by pre- 
liminary generalizations, which are efforts to 
imagine the structures of nature, to make ten- 
tative sense out of conflicting, paradoxical, and 
incomplete observations, thus to guide empiri- 
cal work.” Tough-minded methods are re- 
quired to help us move along in these important 
tasks of theory building. If many contemporary 
works conclude modestly and tentatively, to 
Gray’s discomfort, the solution is not immod- 
esty and strongly proclaimed but poorly 
grounded conclusions. The need is to maintain 
a continuous bonding between research and 
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theory, at as high a level of precision and clar- 
ity as we can manage. ° 


J. Milton Yinger 

Dept. of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 


REJOINDER 


As Denzin and Lindsey both indicate, the 
‘‘controversial’’ paper is most often rejected. 
In this case, it was not. In view of Denzin’s 
extensive and informed comment on journal 
editorship, The American Sociologist in this in- 
stance is noteworthy. 

I find myself very much in agreement with 
McCartney and Vaughan as they write: ‘‘Gray 
has, by selective example, taken us to the point 
where significant critique begins . . . (p. 47). I 
do not agree with the remainder of their 
sentence that my analysis ‘‘falters’’ at this 
point, but would agree that it ‘‘ends.’’ They 
continue: ‘‘We urgently need this kind of 
analysis and we hope Gray and others who are 
provoked by him will work toward criteria by 
which the truly substantive can be identified” 
(p. 47). McCartney and Vaughan have not in- 
tended to be entirely complimentary. Yet, I 
agree that: (1) to be only a critic is not suffi- 
cient; (2) any effort that will encourage the 
“truly substantive” in sociology is welcome. 

I do not believe, however, that judgments 
relative to substance are quite as complex as 
McCartney and Vaughan imply. Suicide 
(Durkheim), capitalism (Marx), socialization 
(Cooley and Mead): I may not know exactly by 
what criteria, but I would not hesitate for a 
moment to state that all three interests are sub- 
stantively more important than a study of the 
status of restaurant owners. Judgment of social 
significance is called for, and must be made. 
Criteria, certainly—but not so emphasized 
that they inhibit the investigation of important 
social phenomena. Inhibition may be defini- 
tional as well as methodological. The President 
of the United States says that inflation, energy, 
unemployment and the threat of nuclear annihi- 
lation are important matters. He, or we, may 
not know exactly the criteria by which such 
judgments are made (probably they concern 
human consequences), but we do expect the 
President to judge and proceed. 

In sociology we are less pressed. We need 
not and should not be so action oriented. Yet 
the principle is similar. As my original citatiom\, 
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of Barrington Moore indicates, the most impor- 
tantymatters are those which history has put on 
the agenda as the significant ones of the epoch. 
Other substantive matters of lesser conse- 
quence follow. This definition of sociological 
effort is quite different from that which indi- 
cates that we can investigate only phenomena 
for which precise methodological means and/ 
or definitions exist. 

Thus, we are led to a consideration of disci- 
plinary models, In that regard Yinger asks: 
“Why discuss the plight and promise of 
American sociology by citing only the ASR?” 
He suggests that ‘‘the title . . . might have been 
more straightforward had it been: ‘The ASR: 
Plight and Promise’ ” (p. 49). Yinger surely has 
a point, and in fact the editor of TAS also raised 
that point with me. Yet, while other journals 
exist and ‘‘the ASA publishes five other jour- 
nals” (p. 49), the ASR is still designated as the 
official journal of the ASA. Thus my selection 
of the ASR was deliberate, and based squarely 
on the fact that it more than any other is pro- 
claimed the official and, consequently, the 
most prestigious journal of the profession. It 
thus defines and stimulates sociological effort 
in accord with, and far beyond, its contents. I 
believe this is unfortunate in many respects— 
but it is true nonetheless. 

_ For this reason, I find Heise’s central line 
most curious: ‘‘Sociology, even American 
sociology, is not contained in the pages of the 
ASR” (p. 44). He says that sociology is found 
in books, which integrate, summarize and syn- 
thesize the results of painstaking research. In 
one important respect, I agree. We would not 
like to think that we are dependent only on the 
ASR for sociological knowledge. And yet: 
“Sociology . . . is not contained in the pages of 
ASR.” If it is not sociology, what is it? Should 
the journal be renamed, perhaps more accu- 
rately, the American Methodological Review? 
In my article, I said that the titles of ASR 
articles were very misleading. They promised 
substance and delivered mainly methodology. 
Now I learn that the title of the ASR itself is in 
error. If Heise is correct, the plight of the ASR 
and American sociology is even greater than I 
had concluded. 

But misleading titles are not the most serious 
issue. Heise offers another explanation: ‘‘The 
average length of a journal article prevents it 
from being used as a medium for presenting 
quantitative analyses and also systematic 
theoretical statements” (p. 44). This I simply 
don’t believe. There are various examples, but 
I would offer as contrary evidence the articles 
of Heifgot and Melbin cited originally. It is not 
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/ length” of articles which prevents ‘‘quantita- 


tive analyses and . . . systematic theoretical 
statements” from being combined. Rather, the 
union of theory and method is prevented by 
their divorce from each other and from the 
reality of social life. When social substance is 
primary, concept and technique appropriately 
combine to provide important knowledge. 

I should like to conclude positively. I agree 
with. Short and Freese who would ‘‘encourage 
a diversity of styles and modes of presenta- 
tion” (p. 48). The’ present dominance of meth- 
odology is very much in need of revision. 
Yinger believes I favor ‘“‘immodesty and 
strongly proclaimed but poorly grounded con- 
clusions” (p. 50), and McCartney and Vaughan 
believe that I seem ‘‘unconcerned that... 
assertions—although emphatic—may be 
wrong” (p. 47). To them I offer Tocqueville as 
a model of sociological endeavor which accu- 


. rately represents my -view.! 


Prior to Auguste Comte’s founding of the 
discipline of sociology, Tocqueville, having in- 
vestigated land-ownership and its possible rela- 
tion to the French Revolution, wrote as fol- 
lows: 


I have been at great pains to make, as it were, a 
cadastral survey (i.e., of the distribution of land) of 
the old regime and have to some extent, I think 
succeeded. Under the provisions of the law of 1790 
which imposed a tax on land, each parish was 
required to draw up a return of all the privately 
owned land within its boundaries. Most of these 
documents are lost, but I have discovered some in 
certain villages and on comparing them with their 
modern equivalents have found that in these vil- 
lages the number of landowners was as high as 
half, often two thirds, of the present number. 
These figures are impressive, and all the more so 
when we remember that the population of France 
has risen by over twenty-five percent since that 
time. (1955:24) 


Tocqueville clearly has high regard for factual 
data, and any label such as ‘‘nonempirical’’ or 
‘armchair theorist’? does not apply. After 
presenting the pertinent facts, Tocqueville 
states on the very next page: 


Thus the prevalent idea that the breakup of the big 
estates in France began with the Revolution is 
erroneous; it had started long before. True, the 
revolutionary governments sold the estates owned 
by the clergy and many of those owned by the 
nobility; however, if we study the records of these 
sales (a rather tedious task, but one which I have 


1 See Eberts and Witton (1970) for a comprehen- 
sive recommendation of Tocqueville as a model for 
sociology. They write: “He [Tocqueville] produced 
a theory on the morphogenic development of 
democratic-industrial society with a completeness 
which puts most of us to shame’’ (1970:1095). 
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on occasion found rewarding) we discover that 
most of the parcels of land were bought by people 
who already had land of their own. Thus, though 
estates changed hands, the number of landowners 
was increased much less than might have been 
expected. (1955:25) 


In two pages the reader has learned something 
important concerning land distribution and its 
relationship to the French Revolution. And 
Yinger’s suggestion that ‘‘strongly proclaimed 
but poorly grounded conclusions” are accept- 
able does not apply, either to Tocqueville or to 
my own recommendation for sociology. 


Is Tocqueville’s procedure too simple? 
Perhaps modern methodology could be 
employed to uncover more. Yet, in Toc- 
queville, the essential sociological quality is 
evident: (1) a subject of social consequence is 
investigated; (2) results rather than the details 
of the research process are emphasized; (3) 
significant conclusions are clearly communi- 
cated. Are these qualities present in outstand- 
ing sociological work? Yes. Undoubtedly there 
are other important factors, and I as well as 
other sociologists need to consider them. But, 
are these three qualities characteristic of ‘‘truly 
substantive’’ contributions? I believe they are. 
Modern professional norms as presented and 
encouraged in the prestigious pages of the ASR 
to the contrary, the way out of our present 
methodologically-dominated sociological 
plight is and always has been close at hand. 


David J. Gray 
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Ed. note: The logistics of exchanges are 
cumbersome; the increasing capriciousness of 
the North American continental mail system 
adds a further dimension of suspense to the 
always present tension associated with publi- 
cation scheduling. More than twenty people 
(not counting who knows how many postal 
workers and employees of Ma Bell) have been 
involved in this exchange, including nine read- 
ers, the nine commenters, and several persons 
who were invited to comment but who de- 
clined. I first discussed this project with Morris 
Zelditch as we hurried past one another in 


O’ Hare; after the paper had been accepted for 
publication I contacted him again, invitingehim 
to prepare a comment. After Gray’s paper, the 
other comments, and Gray’s rejoinder had al- 
ready been forwarded to our printer, Zelditch’s 
comment arrived—along with a gracious letter 
of explanation and apology. His comment and 
Gray’s brief response follow. We are grateful 
that, as the immediate past editor of the ASR, 
Zelditch has provided a comment. We are also 
thankful that Gray responded quickly, and that 
our publishing friend Henry Quellmalz, helpful 
as always, accepted and processed the com- 
ment and response, which were sent to him 
long after our deadline had passed. 


COMMENT 


Gray’s indictment of modern sociology con- 
sists of one central accusation: overemphasis 
on method has inhibited investigators from 
drawing substantively valuable conclusions. 


- He supports this charge by two facts: First, 


sociologists recently published by the ASR 
often give much attention to methodological 
cautions but little attention to the substantive 
importance of their conclusions. Second, such 
classical founding fathers as Durkheim, 
Weber, Marx, Simmel, Mead and others had 
little concern for method but drew important 
substantive conclusions. Gray explains these 
facts by arguing that the “‘logic of discovery” 
knows no rules, in fact is inhibited by them. 
(The ‘‘rules’’ referred to are the rules of the 
logic of demonstration.) Therefore, we should 
re-examine the modern emphasis on method: 
not that we should give it up, but we should 
subordinate method to substance. 

The strong appeal of Gray’s argument lies in 
the fact that few sociologists would dispute its 
premise that all papers ought to draw substan- 
tively meaningful conclusions, or its conclu- 
sion that method ought to be subordinated to 
substance. Nor would many dispute its insis- 
tence that no amount of methodological preci- 
sion compensates for theoretical weakness. 
But in the reasoning from premise to conclu- 
sion there are some steps I cannot follow. I 
think Gray in fact misunderstands the nature 
and significance of the excessively qualified 
conclusions that he identifies with the ‘‘Plight”’ 
of sociology. I think the argument that an over- 
emphasis on method causes trivial substance is 
untenable and the correlation to which it points 
as evidence is spurious. He is right, however, 
that there is something wrong: there is wide- 
spread dissensus in the field about what 
methods are best, hence a good deal of 
methodological exhibitionism (i.e., a good deal 
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of writing about methods because sociologists 
cannot take them for granted). But much 
worse, the dissensus about what problem to 
study is greater than the dissensus about what 
method to use. The result is that good methods 
tend to drive out good problems. In other 
words, I think Gray misunderstands what is 
wrong but I agree that something is wrong. 

The central difficulty in Gray’s argument is 
with the concept of a ‘‘discovery.’’ Sometimes 
‘‘discovery’’ refers to new ideas (governed by 
the ‘‘logic of discovery”), sometimes to the 
kinds of conclusions for which we still read 
Durkheim, Weber, Marx, Simmel, Mead and 
other classical sociologists; and sometimes to 
any substantively valuable conclusions of an 
investigation, for example: the government will 
withdraw support from agencies of change if 
change begins to threaten the existing power 
structure; educational organization does, after 
all, affect pupil achievement; marriage is a de- 
fense against psychological depression; track- 
ing in schools creates inequalities independent 
of differences in ability; thinking of night as 
“frontier” explains and unifies a wide range of 
facts about night people. I agree that substan- 
tive conclusions are in some sense discoveries, 
but they are not the kinds of discoveries made 
by Durkheim, Weber, Marx, Simmel, Mead 
and other founding fathers and they are not the 
kinds of ‘‘new ideas’? about which Nisbet is 
talking when he argues that discoveries know 
no rules. But Gray’s reasoning depends en- 
tirely on confusion of these three meanings: it 
is the logical chain from Durkheim to Nisbet to 
Helfgot that leads him to conclude that dis- 
covery knows no rules and therefore an over- 
emphasis on method inhibits substantive con- 
clusions. 

I consider first the question of the similarity 
in kind, if not degree, between Durkheim’s 
Suicide and Helfgot’s ‘‘Professional reform 
organization... .” (Any of the other founding 
fathers and any of the other ASR papers except 
Melbin’s ‘‘Night as Frontier’? would serve as 
well.) Helfgot’s paper makes a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of power and 
collective decision-making. It questions one 
view of such decisions (associated with so- 
called pluralist theories) and supports another 
(associated with so-called neo-elitist theories). 
It therefore significantly modifies what we 
thought we knew about how a fundamental 
social process works, i.e., it modifies the cur- 
rent state of our theory (using ‘‘theory’’ in the 
conventional textbook sense of a systemati- 
cally interrelated body of general concepts and 
propositions having empirical import). Is it for 
this kind of conclusion that we read Durk- 
heim’s Suicide? Durkheim, of course, did have 
a theory about the relations between anomie, 


egoism, and rates of suicide. But I do not think 
anyone today reads Durkheim for his theory 
(or Weber for his theory of the rise of 
capitalism or Marx for his theory of surplus 
value). What we still read Durkheim for are 
principles like ‘‘social facts should be ex- 
plained by social facts” and for models of what 
a sociological analysis should look like. In the 
first place these are not conclusions, they are 
starting points. And it is because we are still 
searching for starting points that we read the 
founding fathers. In the second place, ‘‘social 
facts should be explained by social facts’’ is 
not an empirical law of behavior (hence not a 
‘‘theory’’), it is a directive guiding the construc- 
tion of theory; a strategy rather than a theory. 
Theoretical strategies are systematically inter- 
related sets of concepts, directives, and stan- 
dards defining what the subject-matter of 
sociology is, what the goals of sociological in- 
quiry should be, what problems are important, 
and providing the means of conceptualizing 
these problems and assessing alternative solu- 
tions. It is impossible to do research, or even 
think about a sociological problem, without 
such a strategy. Hence their great importance 
to any investigator. They are why we contin- 
ually look to our Durkheims. But only Melbin's 
“Night as Frontier” bears any resemblance to 
the kinds of ‘‘conclusions’’ for which we rely 
on Durkheim. All the rest differ not only in 
degree but in kind.! 

If Helfgot differs fundamentally from Durk- 
heim, both differ fundamentally from what 
Nisbet is talking about in his analysis of the 
logic of discovery. I concede the point that the 
logic of demonstration differs from the logic of 
discovery. I will not attempt an essay on the 
logic of discovery because the issue is compli- 


! The similarity to Kuhn’s ‘‘paradigm’”’ will occur 
to most readers, but a ‘‘paradigm’’ is a mixture of 
several distinct kinds of theoretical activity: 
theories, in the sense of systematically interrelated 
bodies of general concepts and propositions having 
empirical import; strategies, in the sense of con- 
cepts, directives, and standards defining a subject, 
its goals, its problems, and providing ways of for- 
mulating problems and assessing their solutions; and 
a third kind of element, not discussed here, made up 
of sets of interrelated theories (theoretical pro- 
grams) that share common concepts and constitute 
the main units that ‘‘grow’’ in any meaningful sense 
of the term. Because of his educational theories, 
Kuhn thinks of all these elements as concretely em- 
bodied in exemplars, from which scientists learn 
their trade (like Suicide), and he therefore tends to 
generalize the properties of strategies, such as their 
incommensurability, to the whole of science. I think 
it more useful to distinguish these levels of analysis, 
hence the use of a distinct term for strategies of 
sociological analysis. 
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cated, it would take more space than I have, 
and the whole issue is completely irrelevant. 
It is enough to say that the argument refers to 
how an individual has an idea. Having new 
ideas is idiosyncratic, no general method or 
rule has been found that will generate a new 
idea, the logic of proof (of demonstration) 
comes after, not before the idea, and the value 
of the idea does not depend in any way on how 
or why someone had it. None of this has any- 
thing to do with either Helfgot or Durkheim. 
In Helfgot’s case this is because, once 
created, new ideas are subject to criteria of 
assessment (no matter how they were created) 
and these criteria are criteria of demonstration. 
In Durkheim’s case this is because the princi- 
ples that matter are not empirical. It is not the 
logic of discovery but the logic of theoretical 
strategies that matters. Questions of theoreti- 
cal strategy have a different character than 
questions of theory per se because they involve 
matters of value as well as matters of fact. 
They involve the goals of inquiry, the distinc- 
tiveness of sociology’s subject matter, direc- 
tives for formulating any phenomenon that lies 
within its boundaries, logics of observation 
and inference, criteria of assessment. No 
amount of proof will ‘‘'demonstrate”’ directives 
such as ‘‘the proper subject matter of sociology 
is rates,” goals such as ‘‘prediction and expla- 
nation,” value standards such as ‘‘reasoned”’ 
inquiry. But these are not ‘‘new ideas.” Nor 
are Helfgot’s. Discovery may know no rules 
but the argument has nothing to do with either 
of the cases to which Gray applies it because 
neither is a ‘‘discovery’’ in the sense the argu- 
ment requires. 

Without the links connecting Helfgot to 
Durkheim and Durkheim to the logic of dis- 
covery there is no ground under Gray’s claim 
that method inhibits substance. The correlation 
on which he rests his argument is in fact spuri- 
ous. But if that explanation won’t do, what 
exactly is going on? One can hardly rebut the 
argument that contemporary sociologists are 
methodological exhibitionists. There may be 
some reasons for objecting to Gray’s conclu- 
sion that the articles in his first part (The 
Plight) are substantively trivial: he selects 
(haphazardly?) only a few articles, he quotes 
only parts of their conclusions. Quotation out 
of context demonstrably distorts some of 
these conclusions (cf. Gray’s account of Lane, 
1975 with the original, p. 481; or his account 
of Hazelrigg and Garnier, 1976 with the 
original, p. 508). Furthermore, his objections 
to these articles could easily be dismissed as 
trivial because the methodological cautions he 
quotes are often no more than meaningless and 
superficial disclaimers that authors routinely 
use to disarm their critics. But I would still 


agree with him that we often substitute means 
(methods) for ends (substance) and good 
methods often drive out good problems. Why? 
Gray assumes that Durkheim, Weber, Marx, 
Simmel, Mead and other founding fathers each 
contribute to some synthesis of what sociology 
is about. Another way to think of them is to see 
them creating competing models of sociologi- 
cal analysis (functionalism, the theory of ac- 
tion, dialectical materialism, interactionism— 
to which we might add exchafhge theory, be- 
havioral sociology, social phenomenology and - 
human ecology). One consequence of competi- 
tion among theoretical strategies is the persis- 
tence of irreconcilable conflicts (reductionism, 
the nature of explanation, conflict vs. consen- 
sus, etc.). Disputes that involve conflicts over 
strategy are irreconcilable because they do not 
start from the same premises, do not reason 
from the same facts, do not share the same 
goals. The persistence of unresolved conflicts 
about the foundations of sociology forces each 
individual investigation back to first principles. 
Each begins de novo as if nothing had ever 
been done before. Not, of course, that many do 
not try to build on what is already known. But 
no one is able to take anything for granted. 
Each first principle needs to be justified all 
over again. Methodological exhibitionism is 
one consequence of this fact. Sociologists 
spend an inordinate amount of time writing 
about their methods (as I do myself) because 
they are not sure that even the most elemen- 
tary building block of the foundation they are 
trying to lay is conceded by anyone else. I 
suspect also that some believe brilliant 
pyrotechnics will convince the unconverted 
that something important is really going on. 
Thus, competing strategies tend to generate 
more methodological writing than any field 
could imaginably need. Nevertheless, there is 
greater consensus in sociology today about 
methods than there is about research prob- 
lems. Gray tacitly assumes (p. 41) that impor- 
tant research problems are recognizable inde- 
pendent of theoretical strategy because they 
are determined by the major transformations of 
society. But I cannot agree that a sense of what 
problems are important is independent of strat- 
egy. I see no necessary reason for it, but it 
happens that the large number of contempo- 
rary strategies of sociological analysis differ 
even more in sense of problem than they do in 
method. A number of them (for example, func- 
tionalism, ecology, exchange, behavioral 
sociology, even the theory of action) share at 
least some common goals, such as prediction 
and explanation. These imply at least some 
common standards, which in turn lead to at least 
some common features of their logics of observa- 
tion and inference. Therefore, two randomly 
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chosen sociologists are more likely to agree 
about questions of method than of substance. 
One. consequence is more methodological ex- 
hibitionism: a reputation can be established ac- 
ross ‘‘schools’’ more easily by exploiting 
methodological skills than by exploiting taste in 
problems. But greater consensus about method 
than problem also affects what kinds of papers 
get published in the ASR. A paper with a good 
.problem and a good method is likely to be 
accepted because almost any two independent 
referees will agree that it is good, and a paper 
with a bad problem and a bad method is likely to 
be rejected because almost any two independent 
referees will agree that it is bad. But a paper with 
agood problem anda bad method will more often 
be rejected than a paper witha bad problem anda 
good method. The good or bad method will 
command agreement, about the problem there 
will be disagreement. No editor weighs such 
things equally, but if, forthe moment, onecounts 
all strikes as equal, the paper with a good prob- 
lem but bad method will have one strike for it 
(one referee thinks the problem is good) and 
- three against it (one referee thinks the problem 
bad and two think the method bad). The paper 
with a bad problem but good method will have 
three strikes for it (two referees think the method 
sound, one thinks the problem interesting) and 
one against it (one referee thinks the problem 
dull). The result is that good methods tend to 
drive out good problems. The latter are simply 
more vulnerable to dissensus. 


I suspect that the methodological anxieties 
that Gray calls sociology’s “Plight” are also 
produced by competition among strategies. 
Different methods tend to find different results. 
To the degree that there is dissensus about 
even which method is best, any author is likely 
to be uneasily aware that someone will dis- 
agree with his or her findings. This tends, I 
imagine, to exaggerate the methodological dis- 
claimers with which many authors surround 
their work. 

All of this, of course, does not lead to any 
differences with the manifest conclusion of 
Gray’s paper. In my opinion, method ought to 
be subordinated to substance, the means are no 
substitute for the ends, and no amount of 
methodological brilliance will compensate for 
theoretical weakness. It does, however, 
suggest two things: First, I am not sure that 
Gray’s conclusion suffices to solve the prob- 
lem. Second, one latent function of his argu- 
ment is to encourage each paper in ASR to be 
more like Durkheim. I believe that if he were 
followed on this point we would increase even 
more the methodological exhibitionism he 
finds obnoxious, the papers in the ASR would 
be even more sheer displays of method (with or 
without substance), and the whole tendency 
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would be to inhibit even more the sense of 
cumulative development in our field. 


Morris Zelditch, Jr. 
Dept. of Sociology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
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REPLY TO ZELDITCH 


Zelditch’s thoughtful statement explains 
mainstream sociology well. Two points are 
worth noting. First, after indicating that Durk- 
heim ‘‘did have a theory about the relations 
between anomie, egoism, and rates of 
suicide,” Zelditch states: 


But I do not think anyone today reads Durkheim 
for his theory (or Weber for his theory of the rise 
of capitalism or Marx for his theory of surplus 
value). What we still read Durkheim for are princi- 
ples like ‘social facts should be explained by social 
facts’ and for models of what a sociological 
analysis should look like. (p. 53). 


This may be Zelditch’s view. It is not mine. I 
continue to believe that Durkheim, Weber and 
Marx are: important because their concepts 
have great explanatory power, even for mod- 
ern times. 

Second, in explaining ‘‘what kinds of papers 
get published in the ASR,” Zelditch states that 
“a paper with a good problem and a bad 
method will more often be rejected than a 
paper with a bad problem but a good method.” 
Ultimately, ‘‘the result is that good methods 
tend to drive out good problems” (p. 55). I 
regard this as a forthright admission by this 
former ASR editor, which confirms the 
triumphs of means over ends and method over 
substance in modern sociology. That is the 
issue before the discipline—and there the case 
rests. 


David J. Gray 


ON MAKING THE MOST OF PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION* 


WILLIAM F. WHYTE 
Cornell University 


The American Sociologist 1979, Vol. 14 (February):56—-66 


Participant observation is a scientific method whose full potential for discovery and social 
change is seldom utilized or even recognized in sociology today. It can be overt or covert; there 
are advantages and disadvantages to each. The population under study can and should benefit 
from the research in many different ways. Some informants can be more useful as active 
collaborators in research than as passive subjects. A research project can be aimed at the 


specific needs of the organization under study, 


as well as provide data for the résearcher. 


Action or intervention research offers many opportunities to observe social change, and can 
have important theoretical implications for the scholar. Sociologists should be aware of the 
many commonly unrecognized potentialities of participant observation. 


Participant observation is a method that 
has been used for many decades, and yet I 
feel that it has potentialities for discovery 
and for social change that are seldom fully 
recognized. My purpose here is to explore 
some of those potentialities. 

Before getting on with my task, let me 
make clear what this paper is nor about. I 
am not arguing that participant observa- 
tion is more scientific or otherwise better 
than other research methods. Elsewhere 
(Whyte, 1964, 1976) I have discussed the 
relation of this method to other methods 
and also how they may usefully be com- 
bined. Nor am I seeking to present a com- 
prehensive discussion of the nature of par- 
ticipant observation. 

From my reading and from the experi- 
ence of more than 40 years of active in- 
volvement in field projects from the North 
End of Boston to the highlands of Peru 
and back to upstate New York and from 
studies of private and employee-owned 
industrial firms here and abroad, I am 
seeking answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the role of the participant 
observer in developing relations with 
people and organizations in the field of 
study? 

2. What should people being studied 
get out of the research project? 

3. Can action be combined with re- 


* For helpful comments on earlier drafts, I am 
indebted to Renee Fox, Tove Hammer, Jeanne 
Mueller-Lazar, Murray Wax and Joyce 
Rothschild-Whitt. [Address all communications! to: 
William F. Whyte, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 
14853.] 
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search, without jeopardizing the scientific 
quality of the study? 


Defining Terms 


To me, a participant observer is a re- 
searcher who participates in social 
activities with the subjects of study 
over an extended period of time. This 
definition would exclude the researcher 
who, in the course of administering a sur- 
vey, occasionally sits down to have a beer 
with a respondent. While I cannot estab- 
lish a lower limit to the ‘‘extended period 
of time,” breaking through the super- 
ficialities of conversations among stran- 
gers requires the investment of consider- 
able time. 

I take participant observation to be a 
shorthand term for a set of methods in- 
cluding interviewing, since any able field 
worker will supplement what is learned 
from observing and participating with 
some interviewing. Here it is necessary to 
clear up a misunderstanding that derives 
from the common label on such interview- 
ing as ‘‘non-directive.’’ This label is seri- 
ously misleading because it suggests that 
the task of the field interviewer is simply 
to stimulate the respondent to talk, and 
then to listen and later record what was 
said. While such an approach may be de- 
fensible for psychotherapy, research de- 
pends upon getting comparable data from 
a number of people. That is, if we focus on 
an event or series of events, we will want 
to interview the key participants in those 
events. To piece together what probably. 
happened and how each of the partici- 
pants reacted to the events in question, 
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the interviewer must go over much the 
same ground with each informant, but 
there is no reason always to cover the 
ground in the same sequence. The inter- 
viewer should let the conversation flow 
naturally but note what aspects of events 
the informant describes or leaves out so 
that later the interviewer can phrase ques- 
tions to fill in omissions or to check his or 
her understamding of what has been said 
(Richardson, Dohrenwend and Klein, 
1965). 

‘‘Flexibly structured” is a more accu- 
rate label for this type of interview. The 
interview is structured in the mind of the 
interviewer, who follows a plan regarding 
the kind of information being sought, but 
who is flexible about the order in which 
the various pieces of information are 
brought out. The interviewer is also alert 
to recognize statements which suggest 
new questions or even new lines of inves- 
tigation. 


Overt or Covert 


It is useful to distinguish between the 
overt and the covert participant observer. 
In my North End study, I told anyone who 
- was interested that I hoped to write a book 
about the district, and I tried to give the 
impression that I would be glad to answer 
any questions about my project. I also 
made a point of discussing my project at 
length with Doc and other key people, 
partly so that they would be able to an- 
swer questions about me. The social an- 
thropologist studying a primitive or peas- 
ant community has no choice but to as- 
sume the overt researcher role; it would 
be impossible to enter the community as 
just another villager. 

The covert role becomes possible when 
the researcher studies his or her own soci- 
ety; indeed, in some situations, covert 
entry into the field may be the only way to 
gain access to the data. Furthermore, 
there are cases involving a combination of 
overt-covert. In their classic study, Deep 
South (Davis, Gardner and Gardner, 
1941), the Gardners let the white people 
know that they were studying the white 
section of Natchez and the Davises let 
Negroes know they were studying the 
Negro section, but none of the local people 


knew that a total community study was in 
progress; in order to plan and compare 
notes, the researchers had to make secret 
arrangements to meet out of town. In the 
race relations situation prevailing in 
Natchez in the 1930s, such a total com- 
munity study would have been unaccept- 
able to a large segment of the white com- 
munity. 

Some of the richest data ever gathered 
on the nature of factory life came through 
the covert observations of field workers 
such as Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton, 
and Donald Roy. At the time (in the 
1940s), social research in industry was an 
unfamiliar and risky activity to most man- 
agement people, so that the overt role 
would have been impossible in most 
cases. 

This covert strategy may enable the re- 
searcher to carry out an exceedingly in- 
tensive study of factory life (Roy, 1959- 
60), but many jobs severely restrict free- 
dom of movement so that researchers are 
limited to observing the immediate work 
group and such management people as 
happen to interact with them. In this re- 
gard, Dalton’s (1959) job provided unusual 
opportunities. He had no responsibilities 
for the highly controversial task of setting 
piece rates; as a checker on the wage in- 
centive plan in a large department of a 
steel mill, he simply checked production 
of each worker on each job and then calcu- 
lated incentive earnings. This gave him a 
license to interact freely with over a 
hundred workers. The job also provided 
him with a small office with other low 
level staff and line people, which 
facilitated conversations with them. Thus 


he was able to pick up intimate data from 


both workers and lower management 
people. Since he did not conceal the fact 
that he was working his way through the 
university, he was even able to arrange 
interviews with higher management 
people without fully revealing the nature 
of his study (Dalton, 1959). 

Such cases involve implicit deception 
by the researcher regarding his role. Con- 
sider the following case where the decep- 
tion was explicit. Stuart A. Queen di- 
rected a study (on which I was a consul- 
tant) of the social processes of training 
airmen for the U.S. Air Force (Sullivan, 
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Queen and Patrick, 1958). In order to gain 
a participant observer view of the process, 
he arranged with the authorities to have 
Mortimer A. Sullivan, a lieutenant with a 
masters degree in sociology, inducted as 
an enlisted man. No one connected with 
the training program to which Sullivan 
was assigned identified him as other than 
an ordinary recruit. While going through 
the training program, Sullivan had little 
` opportunity to take notes, but he managed 
to report his observations to Queen over 
the telephone, and the two got together 
whenever Sullivan could get away from 
the base. 

Can deception in field research be jus- 
tified (Denzin and Erikson, 1969)? While 
there can be no scientific answer to such 
an ethical question, let me reply with an- 
other question: is the covert participant 
observer simply engaging in espionage? 
The roles of spy and researcher are alike 
in that both conceal their true objectives; 
they differ markedly in commitments and 
objectives. The spy is a partisan, working 
for one side against the other in an active 
or latent conflict situation, gathering in- 
formation for the purpose of damaging in- 
dividuals or organizations on the opposing 
side. The researcher should be committed 
to the gathering of information to increase 
scientific knowledge. In reporting the find- 
ings, the researcher is obligated to try to 
avoid damaging the organization or its in- 
dividual members. To be sure, the report- 
ing of findings involves ethical problems, 
but here the problems overlap with those 
of the overt participant observer, who also 
must deal with highly sensitive informa- 
tion (Whyte, 1958; Vidich and Bensman, 
1960). The main difference is that the 
overt participant observer can and should 
tell informants how confidential informa- 
tion will be handled, whereas the covert 
participant observer can only be guided by 
his or her own conscience. 


What Do the People Studied Get out of 
Research? 


When I began my study of the North 
End of Boston in 1936, I simply explained 
that I planned to write a book about the 
district. I hoped the book would help out- 


siders understand the problems of the 
North End, but I made no promises* of 
practical benefits. I doubt that such a gen- 
eral commitment would be adequate in 
most field situations today. Community 
and organizational studies and public 
opinion polls have become much more 
common, and the people we now study 
are likely to demand more in the way of 
explanation and commitment than was 
demanded of me decades ago. 

The field worker depends upon cooper- 
ation from the people being studied in 
order to get ahead with his or her own 
work and career. People in the field situa- 
tion have every right to ask what they 
and/or their organization or community 
are going to get out of that cooperation. 
Since the researcher should not make any 
commitments that will not be honored and 
since some commitments can facilitate the 
research and other commitments may 
tend to distort the work or block progress, 
it is important to carefully think through 
this aspect of field relations before com- 
mitments are made. 

Should informants be paid for their time 
and cooperation? Here a distinction 
should be made between paying infor- 
mants in general, and hiring community or 
organizational members as research assis- 
tants. The researcher may find it useful to 
incorporate people from the community or 
organization into the project as research 
assistants. Even if the research budget 
permits paying of interviewees in general, 
this practice is likely to be disadvanta- 
geous. In the first place, the commercial 
basis of the transaction encourages the in- 
formant to think in terms of material re- 
wards rather than in terms of any inherent 
interest in the project. 

There is a further limitation on cash 
payments for interviews: they are likely to 
be practical only for studies that involve a 
single interview with a number of different 
people. In many field situations, the re- 
searcher will want to go back once or sev- 
eral times to a person who was inter- 
viewed earlier, sometimes only for a brief 
answer to one specific question. Should a 
two-minute interview call for payment? If 
not, at what point should payment become. 
necessary? 

This practice should also be seen in 
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terms of the researcher’s responsibility to 
colleagues who may study the same orga- 
nization or community later. Once the 
principle of payment for interviews has 
been established, a later field worker will 
find it difficult if not impossible to gain the 
cooperation of informants without paying 
what appears to them to be the going rate. 
For example, much of what we know 
about the People’s Republic of China has 
been learned by researchers in Hong 
Kong, as they interview recent emigrants 
from the mainland. It would have been 
hard to avoid establishing the practice of 
paying such informants: the information 
they could offer was in great demand and 
in short supply, and furthermore they 
faced serious economic problems and 
could hardly afford to miss any opportu- 
nity to earn money. In any case, the prac- 
tice has now been so well established that 
no experienced researcher would think of 
carrying out a study in Hong Kong with 
refugees from the mainland without offer- 
ing cash payment. If this economic aspect 
is provided for in the budget, then the 
researcher’s next problem becomes one of 
developing skills and checking procedures 
to be able to distinguish between infor- 
mants who are seeking to provide valid 
information, and ‘‘professional infor- 
mants” who feel impelled to make up new 
stories to maintain their value in the 
information market (Whyte, M. K., 
1977). 

A similar situation developed in 
Hacienda Vicos in the Peruvian Highlands 
where anthropologist Allan Holmberg car- 
ried out his famous participant- 
intervention study (Dobyns, Doughty and 
Lasswell, 1971). In his own field work and 
that of his early associates, Holmberg 
provided no cash payments for infor- 
mants. However, Holmberg was generous 
in allowing colleagues in other disciplines 
to use Vicos as a site for their research. 
One summer a group of psychoanalytic 
researchers, with a large budget, estab- 
lished themselves in the living quarters 
built by the Vicosinos. The researchers 
not only provided themselves with inter- 
preters from Quechua to English, but they 
-also established what was then an attrac- 
tive rate of pay for each Vicosino inter- 
viewed. 
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In fairness to the researchers in this 
Vicos case, it should be noted that their 
design called for an extraordinarily inten- 
sive use of informants: a full day’s time for 
each one. Would it have been practical or 
fair to ask that this much time be given 
free? In any case, after this experience the 
Vicosinos made no distinctions as to time 
demands; they assumed that the infor- 
mants for any research project should get 
paid. 

While the researcher should generally 
avoid commitments to pay each individual 
informant, it may indeed be advantageous 
to offer something of value, on a collective 
basis, to those involved in the study. As 
he carried out a survey in an Equadorian 
highland community, Peter Gore arranged 
with the mayor of the village to link the 
survey with a lottery. Each respondent 
got his or her name and number on a slip 
of paper. When the survey was com- 
pleted, the villagers gathered in the village 
square with Gore and the mayor to wit- 
ness the outcome of the lottery. The win- 
ner was to receive a round trip ticket 
from the nearest airport to Quito plus ex- 
penses for a couple of days in that capital 
city. As it turned out, the winner declined 
to go by air and would only go by bus if 
Gore accompanied him, so the researcher 
invested more time in the lottery payoff 
than he had planned. However, Gore had 
other things he could do in Quito, so the 
overall expense was minor, and the lottery 
seemed to stir up interest and good will in 
the community. 

What should the researcher do when 
asked to lend money to an informant who 
has become a close acquaintance? There 
are times when it may be impossible to 
turn down such a request, but the re- 
searcher should recognize the complica- 
tions that are likely to ensue. What if the 
borrower is unable to repay on schedule, 
which is likely to be the case often among 
people with scarce resources? Delay in 
meeting the obligation can be a source of 
embarrassment both for borrower and 
lender. In fact, the borrower may seek to 
avoid contacts with the researcher until 
able to repay the debt, so that the favor 
can result in a more serious loss than its 
cost in dollars. In the North End study, I 
found it difficult to avoid lending money 
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as long as I was single, but after I got 
married I noted that people were more 
hesitant about approaching me for a loan, 
and it was easier for me to turn them 
down, since the explanation that I had a 
wife to support was seen as legitimate. 

There are many other ways of doing 
favors that do not risk negative conse- 
quences. If the field worker has a car and 
someone in the community needs a ride to 
where the field worker is going, the ride 
can be offered at no expense, and the 
favor even provides an opportunity for 
conversation that may yield useful field 
data. Sometimes people in the community 
may need help writing a letter to present a 
complaint or proposal to some official 
agency. The field worker may find that it 
takes only a few minutes to provide such 
help, and the recipient can readily express 
appreciation by contributing more to the 
study. The informant will not feel obligated 
for the favor, and therefore will feel no em- 
barrassment in not being able to reciprocate 
in material form (Wax, 1971). 

The researcher should also recognize 
the value of less tangible rewards. In our 
increasingly complex society, information 
is often more valuable than money. When 
dealing with a lower class community or 
peasant village, the field worker has in- 
formation or access to information quite 
beyond the reach of the people under 
study. Providing information may be a 
very useful way of repaying informants for 
their cooperation in the research. 

Informants generally find it a rewarding 
experience to be interviewed by a skilled 
and sympathetic person. While the re- 
searcher can hardly say at the outset, 
‘You are going to enjoy talking with me,” 
informants often find that the experience 
of being interviewed is not only enjoyable 
but also useful in helping them to gain 
perspective on and understanding of their 
ideas and experiences. 

The promise of feedback toward the end 
of the study or after its conclusion can 
also be an important reward. Unfortu- 
nately, some researchers forget their 
feedback promises once they have se- 
cured all the data they need. The hit-and- 
run researcher is a menace not only to 
subjects but also to researchers who later 
seek to study the same community or 
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organization and find the broken promises 
of their colleague blocking their ownat- 
tempts to win collaboration. 

I am not assuming that any and all feed- 
back will have a beneficial effect upon the 
community or organization studied. 
Clearly there are some matters more deli- 
cate than others and there are even truths 
that are better left unsaid. Nevertheless, 
providing some feedback Should be a 
minimum obligation assumed by all field 
researchers. To do this part of the job 
effectively takes skill, but it is a skill that 
all field researchers should seek to ac- 
quire. 

The researcher should not rely only 
upon the exchange of personal favors be- 
cause such reciprocity has a self-limiting 
character. The field worker can be so busy 
doing favors that the research is ham- 
pered, and still not be able to do favors for 
everyone in the community or organiza- 
tion. More efficient ways of gaining coop- 
eration must be used. 


Passive Subjects or Active Collaborators? 


Should people in the field be treated as 
passive subjects or as active participants 
in the research process? It may not be 
practical to involve large numbers of 
people as active collaborators. But in any 
organization or community the researcher 
is bound to find one or more people who 
are especially perceptive and reflective 
about what is going on around them and 
who are also in central enough positions to 
be involved in the key events of interest to 
the researcher. The idea that the re- 
searcher must figure it all out alone is an 
elitist notion that prevents the researcher 
from using the wealth of human resources 
in the field situation. , 

In the North End study, I came to re- 
gard Ernest Pecci (Doc) as a collaborator 
on the project, engaging him in frequent 
discussions involving the interpretation of 
what he or I observed. In this process, 
Pecci became a co-observer, not only 
checking his observations with mine when 
we had been on the same scene together, 
but also reporting to me on scenes I had. 
not observed. These conversations 
sharpened our perceptions and memories. 
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Pecci’s recounting of his observations 
made me more alert for points I had 
missed. Similarly, Pecci reported to me 
things that he probably would not have 
observed or at least would not have 
thought worth remembering if he had not 
come to have a full understanding of my 
project. Pecci read every word of the first 
draft of Street Corner Society (Whyte, 
1955 [1943], and subsequent drafts owed 
much to his criticisms. 

Pecci’s understanding of what I was 
doing led him to recognize the help I could 
get from Angelo Ralph Orlandella (Sam 
Franco). Like Pecci, Orlandella was not 
only a leader of his own gang but also an 
exceedingly perceptive observer. We 
worked together on the observation and 
analysis of his own gang and on others in 
his neighborhood (which was many blocks 
away from the sites of my customary ac- 
tivities). It was working with Orlandella 
that enabled me to go beyond the delinea- 
tion of the Norton Street gang to draw 
general conclusions regarding informal 
group structures. 

In a later study of a case of union- 
management cooperation, one of my most 
valuable informants was Sidney Garfield, 
then a business agent and later to become 
Vice-President of the International Chem- 
ical Worker’s union. We moved on from 
the case study to work together on a series 
of four articles (Garfield and Whyte, 
1950-51), which have provided case mate- 
rial for other writers on this topic (Walton 
and McKersie, 1965). I did all of the writ- 
ing, but Garfield provided nearly all of the 
case material and a large part of the 
analysis. 

I formed a similar collaborative rela- 
tionship early in my studies of worker and 
union-management relations in Peru. 
Robert R. Braun had grown up in Vienna, 
had emigrated to Peru as a teenager, and 
in his 27 years in Peru had gathered a rich 
variety of experience in British, Ameri- 
can and Peruvian firms. Having come 
from the outside, Braun could explain 
much that native Peruvians would have 
taken for granted. 

The first product of our collaboration 
was a two-page statement for management 
people, describing the nature of my pro- 
ject. I did not need Braun to translate Eng- 


lish into Spanish because my Peruvian 
research assistants could have corrected 
my errors. Braun’s contribution was to 
take my rough draft and, without changing 
what it meant to me, rewrite it to com- 
municate more clearly to management 
people and to avoid arousing anxieties re- 
garding the nature of the study. 

Braun also organized an advisory group 
for the project. When I met with this 
group, Braun would be present but would 
take little part in the discussion. After the 
meeting, he and I would get together to 
critique my performance and to discuss 
the reasons for certain reactions that puz- 
zled me. 

Our collaboration led me to recognize 
problems in translating ideas from English 
to Spanish that could not be overcome 
simply by mastering Spanish grammar and 
vocabulary. Discussions of our translation 
problems led us to write ‘‘On Language 
and Culture’ (Whyte and Braun, 1968). 
Earlier we had collaborated on another 
published article (Whyte and Braun, 
1966). 

Such experiences suggest that it may be 
possible for the sociologist, in collaborat- 
ing with a practitioner, to make significant 
contributions in fields far from his or her 
own main line research. I will be working 
with Angelo Ralph Orlandella (Sam 
Franco) on such a project. Orlandella had 
become Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works for the Town of 
Burlington, Massachusetts. His six pre- 
decessors in this position had lasted less 
than a year each. Orlandella held the job 
for six and a half years, and then voluntar- 
ily stepped out to devote his time to or- 
ganizing and reflecting upon the volumi- 
nous notes and records of his experience, 
with the hopes of putting it all into a book 
that would help practitioners and also so- 
cial scientists to understand town gov- 
ernment in New England. 

In this project, Orlandella will do most 
of the initial writing, and Helen MacGill 
Hughes and I will work with him on con- 
ceptualization, selection and organization 
of topics, and writing style. Working with 
Orlandella for two or three weeks during 
the coming months, I expect to gain the 
knowledge and understanding of town 
government that it would take me two or 
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three years of intensive field work to ac- 
quire, if I tried to do the job entirely by 
myself. While these time estimates are of 
course speculative, they suggest the enor- 
mous gains in productivity available to 
the sociologist who is willing and able to 
develop collaborative relations with expe- 
rienced and perceptive practitioners. Such 
collaboration also protects us from the 
charge frequently leveled against us by 
practitioners when they struggle through 
what we publish about their own field of 
activity: they tell us that, where we are 
not flatly mistaken, we have simply trans- 
lated into sociological jargon what they 
had learned themselves long ago. Of 
course, as Berreman (1962) has pointed 
out, there are dangers in depending too 
much upon any single informant. 

Under what conditions should a soci- 
ologist share authorship with someone in 
the field situation? A reader of an earlier 
draft of this paper prodded me to think 
further about that question when he asked 
why I had not included Ernest Pecci as 
co-author of Street Corner Society. The 
first answer to that question is that the 
idea did not occur to me at that time, but I 
think there is a more systematic answer. 
Where I have shared authorship credits 
with a practitioner, much of the case 
material and many of the ideas have come 
from the practitioner when I was not doing 
any formal research on the topic in ques- 
tion. My role was mainly to provide a 
theoretical framework and to do most or 
all of the writing. In the North End study, 
much as I learned from Pecci, Orlandella, 
and others, I did spend three and a half 
years in field work and many months after 
that trying to figure it all out. 

It is impossible to draw a sharp line in 
these matters, but when a practitioner has 
contributed heavily in case material and 
ideas, and the sociologist has not been 
actively engaged in research on the topic, 
footnote recognition is not enough; at 
least co-authorship is required. (For valu- 
able examples of such collaborative rela- 
tions see New et al., 1973; Hessler and 
New, 1971, 1972; Jacobs 1977.) 


Contributing to the Organization 
Up to this point, I have dealt with field 
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relations entirely in terms of the relations 
of the researcher to particular individuals. 
It is important to recognize the possibility 
of establishing reciprocity on an orga- 
nizational basis, in terms of potential 
benefits to the organization or community 
under study. Within that framework, indi- 
vidual informants can feel that, through 
helping the researcher, they are helping 
their organization. i 

While feedback of research findings 
may be the most important service that 
can be offered on this collective basis, the 
researcher may need to think of services 
to perform for the organization to justify 
research collaboration, long before the 
feedback time has come. 

In a study of a dozen small worker 
cooperatives, Alix Simonetti (unpublished 
report) secured the active cooperation of 
many members by focusing her study on 
the most important needs of the firms, in 
addition to her other research interests. 
She organized an accounting course espe- 
cially designed for these firms and also 
carried out a demographic survey (age, 
sex, and marital status) to help the firms 
form a common organization through 
which they might secure health insurance 
for all their members. In addition to win- 
ning the cooperation of the firms, these 
services provided Simonetti with useful 
ideas and information. Working on the ac- 
counting course helped her to understand 
the special accounting and finance prob- 
lems of firms that are both small and 
cooperatively owned and managed. The 
demographic data showed clearly that 
membership was drawn from a very re- 
stricted segment of the general popula- 
tion: young and single, separated or di- 
vorced. 

In her studies of worker cooperatives, 
Joyce Rothschild-Whitt (1978) was able to 
arrange for some firms to get free com- 
puter time from her university. She also 
helped the firms by providing information 
on sources of financial and technical 
assistance. While taking little time away 
from her field work with the firms, these 
tasks not only strengthened cooperation 
with her project but also produced further 
information on the needs and concerns of 
the firms. 

Performing services for an'organization 
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may make the difference between access 
ang no access to that organization. Fur- 
thermore, the things the researcher does 
for the organization may contribute to the 
research not only in building rapport but 
also in providing the researcher with vital 
information. 


Intervention or Action Research 


According to traditional views, unless 
conducting an experiment in which the 
focus of research is on a systematically 
controlled intervention, the researcher 
should make every effort to avoid in- 
fluencing the situation under observation. 
If the observer becomes also an inter- 
venor, it is difficult to separate what 
would ‘‘naturally’’ happen from what is 
happening in response to the intervention. 
Furthermore, by trying to influence the 
action, the researcher becomes emotion- 
ally involved and loses scientific objectiv- 
ity. While the logic of this argument is 
clear enough, I believe that, under some 
circumstances, action research may have 
benefits not attainable through a detached 
research strategy. Let us examine these 
benefits. 

If the researcher is studying a situation 
where important changes are taking place, 
then detached observation can reveal the 
forces producing change. On the other 
hand, if the situation is highly stable, the 
researcher can only speculate regarding 
the forces that are keeping the social sys- 
tem in place. The researcher then may 
have no substantial changes to observe 
unless he or she directly intervenes. 

Such was the situation facing Allan 
Holmberg as he planned his intervention 
in Hacienda Vicos in the Peruvian High- 
lands (Dobyns, Doughty and Lasswell, 
1971). Holmberg began his baseline study 
during a period when the government was 
building a large dam to generate electric 
power not far from Vicos. Holmberg as- 
sumed that electric power would precipi- 
tate a number of changes affecting Vicos. 
But then a landslide destroyed the dam, 
and the government abandoned the 
hydro-electric project. 

Now no major changes were going to be 
introduced into that part of the world for a 
long time unless Holmberg himself inter- 


vened. An agreement between the Cornell 
anthropologist and the Indian Institute of 
the Peruvian government enabled 
Holmberg to rent the hacienda and himself 
assume the power position over about 
1700 Indians. Holmberg and his associates 
then moved a traditional semi-feudal so- 
cial system toward an open, self- 
governing community—one of the most 
significant action-research projects ever 
to be conducted, although unfortunately 
the research aspects of the project have 
not been as well documented as many 
more traditional field studies. 

Obviously, if the researcher decides to 
be aligned with one side in a conflict, ac- 
cess to information from the other side is 
severely restricted. But there can be occa- 
sions when the researcher has to pay this 
price in order to be able to carry out the 
changes he or she wishes to observe. Such 
was the situation when Oscar Núñez del 
Prado (1975) intervened in the Peruvian 
Indian community of Kuyo Chico. 
Núñez del Prado recognized that it 
would be impossible to carry out a com- 
munity development project in which the 
Indians would actively participate unless 
he could break the customary (but illegal) 
power the Mestizos wielded over them. 
Therefore he staged a confrontation with 
the Mestizo authorities, forcing them to 
give up their free labor and otherwise ease 
up on their exploitation of the Indians. 

Even when intervention is not part of 
the research design, involvement in action 
projects may advance the researcher’s 
theoretical ideas. In the New Systems of 
Work and Participation Program in which 
I am involved along with five faculty col- 
leagues and nine students, we have been 
studying cases of corporate divestiture in 
which employees, generally with the sup- 
port of their communities, have been able 
to buy the plant, thus saving their jobs, 
and have so far been developing suc- 
cessful enterprises. During this same pe- 
riod, as an active member of the Federa- 
tion for Economic Democracy, I have 
been involved in two cases of shutdown 
plants where the employees were unsuc- 
cessful in buying the plant and saving their 
jobs. I have also been following efforts to 
transform other shutdown plants into 
worker cooperatives. While we have not 
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yet had any marked success in these ef- 
forts, our action involvement has 
provided us with rich data for comparing 
unsuccessful and successful cases. While 
it might seem possible to find a number of 
unsuccessful cases to study, we would 
have had a hard time justifying our 
presence in a field situation where people 
were desperately trying to save their jobs 
if we had not been trying to help them. 
Furthermore, as we went through the 
frustrating process of trying to help people 
buy their own plant, we became more 
aware of the problems involved than we 
would have if we had remained detached 
observers. Also, when we began our 
studies of successful cases of employee 
ownership, our interest was focused upon 
problems internal to the new firm: how the 
management process and worker partici- 
pation in decision making changed with 
the shift to employee ownership. As we 
became involved with people who were 
struggling unsuccessfully to save their 
jobs, we necessarily turned our attention 
outward to the relation between the plant 
and the socio-economic structure of the 
region and the nation. To understand what 
was happening and to provide any assist- 
ance, we had to be concerned with the 
actions of local politicians, bankers, Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and officials of 
the Small Business Administration or the 
Economic Development Administration, 
which, in some cases, have provided es- 
sential loan capital for employee own- 
ership. These efforts led. us to link our 
micro studies at the plant level to a more 
macro-structural approach. Without 
abandoning our interest in the plant, we 
came to see it in relation to social, eco- 
nomic and political forces affecting its life 
and death. This turning of attention into 
new directions has already led me to re- 
think some common notions of economic 
theory. As I examine the problems affect- 
ing the life and death of a plant, I do not 
become an economist or a political scien- 
tist, but I am learning how to link eco- 
nomic and political processes and forces 
with the microcosm we traditionally study 
‘at the plant level (Whyte, 1977). Further- 
more, what we find out in action-research 
at the micro level can contribute to the 
framing of national legislation, as in the 


case of the ‘‘Voluntary Job Preservation 
and Community Stabilization Act’ imtro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
in 1978 by Congressmen Peter H. 
Kostmayer, Stanley N. Lundine, and 
Matthew F. McHugh. 

This experience illustrates one advan- 
tage of action research. In the traditional 
detached stance, the researcher can de- 
cide which variables will be examined and 
which variables will be set aside. Entering 
into the action means not staying with 
such a neat research design. If an impor- 
tant obstacle arises, it must be dealt with, 
whether or not it was part of the research 
design. Thus, involvement in action re- 
search can have a refreshing effect upon 
the minds of academicians who, if they 
have no responsibility for the action, are 
likely to pursue their research endlessly 
within the same limited set of variables, 
constrained by the same old paradigms. 

Critics may argue that it is dangerous to 
encourage those who have only been 
trained in research methods and theory to 
‘‘muck around’’ in organizations or com- 
munities. To be sure, intervention of any 
kind necessarily involves risk, but differ- 
ent styles of intervention can maximize or 
minimize risk. When I first did action re- 
search, I measured my success as an in- 
terventionist in terms of the extent to 
which key actors took my advice. As I 
gained in age and experience, I felt that 
my judgment about what should be done 
was improving, yet I found myself increas- 
ingly reluctant to offer any flat recom- 
mendations. I came to feel that the 
consultant-as-expert role fostered an un- 
healthy dependence upon the outsider. 
Now I report what I have found and invite 
the key actors to help me interpret what it- 
means. Whenever possible, I try to place 
the case at hand in a context of similar 
cases I have studied elsewhere. I try to 
outline a number of options for action and 
invite people to explore with me the po- 
tential costs and benefits of each one that 
seems worth serious consideration. If they 
lean toward an option that looks good to 
me, I feel that I should still seek to make 
sure that they understand the possible pit- 
falls in that option. Finally, I try to assure 
them and myself that the decisions they 
make are their own and not what they 
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assume is my preference. Such a strategy 
is desirable not only for avoiding the risks 
of decisions imposed by outsiders. I learn 
far more when I help people analyze their 
problems and come to their own decisions 
than when I simply persuade them to do 
what I think best. In other words, the in- 
terpretation of research findings in the de- 
cision making process should be a mutual 
learning situation. 


Conclusions 


When the researcher is depending upon 
interviewing and observation alone or in 
combination with other methods, success 
depends less upon the mastery of certain 
techniques than upon the ability to build a 
mutually supportive relationship with sub- 
jects. A skilled observer can do nothing 
unless people consent to be observed. 
What people say in interviews (if any- 
thing) will be determined less by the re- 
searcher’s skill in listening, head nodding, 
and probing than by how they feel about 
him or her as a person. 

While there is no one best way to do 
participant observer research, I argue that 
the most effective work in the future will 
be done by researchers who view the 
people they study as active collaborators 
in the research process. The researcher 
who views them as passive informants is 
simply wasting human resources. 

It is important to focus our attention 
primarily upon the building of relation- 
ships. Without solid relationships with 
people in the field situation, the best tech- 
niques are fruitless. As solid relationships 
develop, the researcher finds that people 
in the field will correct blunders in the use 
of techniques and help the researcher to 
become a better field worker. 
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OF INTEREST 


Again, it is quite conceivable that life be- 
longs to a limited stretch of time; that before 
the earliest geological ages it did not exist, and 
that the time may well come when the earth is 
again a lifeless, burnt-out or frozen planet. To 
those of us who are aware of the extremely 
limited range of physical conditions under 
which the chemical reactions necessary to life 
as we know it can take place, it is a foregone 
conclusion that the lucky accident which per- 
mits the continuation of life in any form on this 
earth, even without restricting life to some- 
thing like human life, is bound to come to a 
complete and disastrous end. Yet we may suc- 
ceed in framing our values so that this tempo- 
rary accident of living existence, and this much 
more temporary accident of human existence, 
may be taken as all-important positive values, 
notwithstanding their fugitive character. 

In a very real sense we are shipwrecked 
passengers on a doomed planet. Yet even in a 
shipwreck, human decencies and human 
values do not necessarily vanish, and we must 
make the most of them. We shall go down, but 
let it be in a manner to which we may look 
forward as worthy of our dignity. 


Norbert Wiener, The 
Human Use of Human Be- 
ings (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1954), p. 
40. 
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I would be tempted to borrow Charles 
Dickens’s imagery to describe the state of so- 
ciology at the end of the 1970’s, were it not for 
the uncomfortable questions that it might raise 
about my sanity and fitness for the editorship 
of The American Sociologist. This journal has 
served the field admirably in recent years by 
helping to shape our consciousness about some 
of the worst that is happening to us. These are 
deeply unsettled times for sociologists, particu- 
larly so for younger ones, and for women and 
minorities. 

If there be any best about these times, it is 
the sense of urgency that challenges us to re- 
flect critically on the field and its special rela- 
tion to its object of study. The convergence of 
troubles for sociology—fewer students, less 
funding for research, and decreasing oppor- 
tunities for academic employment—leads me 
to conclude that there may never be a better 
time to raise questions about the gap between 
what we are doing and what we should be 
doing. 

TAS offers a forum for examining sociology 
as a profession, as a discipline and as an intel- 
lectual craft. Despite this apparently essential 
mission of the journal, its supporters have had 
to fight to preserve it. The battle for the survi- 
val of TAS seems to be behind us, thanks in 
large measure to the spirited style of editor 
Grimshaw, and to his lively new direction in 
editorial policy. But in no way do I inherit a 
sense of complacency about the fortunes or 
direction of the journal. 

ASA Council has expressed the wish that the 
current editorial objectives of TAS be contin- 
ued. In response, Grimshaw prepared a state- 
ment about his policy, which reads in part: 


We have published two principal varieties of 
papers during the past three years. The first vari- 
ety addresses topics of ‘‘practical professional 
concern, such as affirmative action, collective 
bargaining, tenure, employment, professional 
ethics (in research), sociologists at work, the orga- 
nization of the discipline, social scientists abroad, 
and issues relating to professional publishing. The 
second variety addresses topics relevant to ‘‘intel- 


lectual” questions for which the profession has no 
other forum—papers on ‘‘new’’ (sociobiology) or 
‘dissipating’ (social psychology) or ‘‘alternative”’ 
theoretical perspectives, and on relations. with 
complementary disciplines. . . . The first kind of 
feature permits fuller discussion of the practical 
topics than is possible in Footnotes; the second ` 
provides a forum for argument about intellectual. 
‘“‘ideologies’” and for emergent theoretical per- 


spectives. I hope that TAS will continue to publish ` - 


both varieties of papers. . $ 


As incoming editor, I am committed to these 
same objectives. I hope to maintain TAS as the 
forum for the analysis of the ‘‘troubles’’ of 
sociologists, as well as for the analysis of the 
public ‘‘issues’’ that shape and are shaped by 
sociology.” 

I feel some obligation to inform readers 
about the types of issues that might be ex- 
plored in the journal. But there are hazards in 
writing an editorial statement. Inevitably some 
issues are not mentioned, and thus presumably 
might not find favor with the editor. Too often, 
a self-fulfilling prophecy develops in which po- 
tential contributors either do not write or do 
not submit papers to an editor whom they con- 
sider unsympathetic. This kind of self- 
censorship is especially debilitating to a journal 
like TAS. 

Mindful of the risk, I will suggest some 
possible topics. This list should not be read as 
exhausting the topics that might appear in 
TAS. Only the initiative of our contributors 
will determine our limits. 

The important problems that have filled the 
pages of TAS for the past few years have by no 
means been solved. We should continue to ex- 
plore issues of practical professional 
concern—affirmative action, employment, 
ethics, etc. We may have gained a firmer sense 
of the dimensions of some of these problems; 
now it may be time to consider informed pro- 
posals for action, or progress reports of pro- 
grams that have been developed to mitigate the 
problems. For example, how have the 
guidelines for protecting human subjects af- 
fected the conduct of social research? In what 
ways have affirmative action guidelines altered 
the composition of the profession and its 
self-concepts and practices? 
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WHAT OUGHT SOCIOLOGY . 
TO BE DOING? 
AND WHY AREN’T WE DOING IT? 


Some people say, ‘‘Beauty is in the eye of the beholder’’—others, ‘*Predisposi- 
tions and social location influence perceptions.” For some of us, sociology is a 
job, for others, a vocation. For some a living, for others a calling. For some a 
chore, for others an excitement. Outsiders show an equally wide range of 
perceptions of our discipline and of us as practitioners. Sociology is variously 
seen as ‘‘a course meeting divisional requirements,” ‘tan arcane numerology,” 
‘an elaboration of the obvious;’’ “a waste of money,” and “an unfulfilled 
potential” (no one has ever seriously suggested to me that sociology is ‘‘the key 
to a bright future for the human species’’!). Sociologists themselves are variously 
seen as drones, bores, radicals, servants of the ruling class, and, more posi- 
tively, as scientists or as thoughtful, concerned, and occasionally insightful 
world citizens. I know of no sociologist who is satisfied with her or his impact 
for social good; I know of many persons, both within and without the discipline, 
who are cynical about our potential for any influence on social outcomes. 


Concern and discussion about what sociologists should be doing and are not, and 
about what they are doing and should not, have increased in both number and 
intensity in recent years. The decline in the fortunes of the discipline has been 
manifested in many ways, most evidently in declining enrollments in college 
level institutions, in declining extra-institutional funding, in poorer job prospects 
for new PhDs and those who are not awarded tenure, and in increasing and 
sharper criticism from influential figures, both in government and in the media. 
Our collective sense of worth is little enhanced, moreover, by the fact that we 
appear to have less assurance than we have had in the past about intellectual 
directions in the discipline—and even about what we know. 


Our elected representatives in Council have been troubled, too, by a sense of 
uncertainty about practice and purpose in the discipline. At its 1972 December 
meeting, Council had an ‘“‘open forum” session on the theme, ‘‘What Ought 
Sociology to be Doing? And Why Aren’t We Doing It?’’ Suggestions ranged 
from ‘‘improve our methods,” to ‘‘be more relevant and applied,” to ‘‘pursue 
knowledge’’; suggested policies for implementation included better training, bet- 
ter relations with funding agencies, and more control over journal content. 
Council’s sole consensus, if there was one, was that that body neither should nor 
could legislate either practice or purpose. 


The feature that follows includes a number of individual responses to the ques- 
tion, “What are we doing wrong—and what might we be doing better?" I 
solicited answers from a range of people both within and outside the discipline, 
including some of our staunchest defenders—and some of our severest critics 
(including, inter alia, Senators Goldwater, McGovern and Proxmire, columnist 
William Buckley, and the heads of several action agencies in the private sector). 
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Many of them declined, but I believe that those sociologists who responded have 
identified a number of important issues and offered a number of provocative 
suggestions. 


My invitation was open-ended, and our contributors have interpreted it in a 
number of different ways. There are, however, several themes that occur in 
more than one paper. Almost every one of our contributors believes our practice 
can be improved by directing closer and more reflective attention to what it is 
that we are doing. Several use this perspective as a point of departure to argue 
that we Should more closely attend to dangers facing the profession, e.g., lack of 
relevance, public skepticism, and increasing constraints on research by those 
who fund it (Gibbs and Karabel disagree about some things, but they agree that 
‘‘piperpayers call tunes’’!), Others, notably Boulding, Costner, Scott and Trim- 
berger, comment on our failure to seek new sociological perspectives or to 
question the old. Costner and Gibbs argue that we can achieve credibility only 
by a greater emphasis on prediction; Karabel and Useem argue that we can 
achieve relevance only by research into neglected topics of elite control; Ewer 
argues that we can avoid trivialization only by resisting exploitation by interest 
groups and the media. Some address questions of great abstractness (e.g., 
Boulding’s advocacy of an entirely different sociological perspective) and others 
of concrete immediacy (e.g., Scott’s plea for support of structures and practices 
to increase the number of minority sociologists). 


I do not agree with everything said by every contributor, I doubt that they agree 
with one another, I doubt that readers will agree with each of the statements 
they read. I believe, however, that the statements are thoughtful, and I also 
believe that many readers will find them interesting and relevant. 1 hope you 
enjoy them as much as I have.—Allen Grimshaw, Editor. ` 


— 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A SPECIAL ISSUE OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST 


The American Sociologist invites papers for a special issue on constraints and 
scenarios for sociology curricula—undergraduate and graduate. Papers might 
address such sources of constraint as students, administrators, publishers, the 
profession, finances, job markets, ethics, and general education, in relation to 
present and possible scenarios of curricular organization. Either conceptual or 
empirical papers are appropriate. Authors should treat the general implications 
of curricular organization rather then merely describe a particular teaching 
technique or syllabus for a course. Deadline for submitting papers is September 
15, 1979. Send papers and correspondence to: 


James L. McCartney, Editor Elect 
The American Sociologist 
Department of Sociology 

and Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
Columbia, MO 65211 


DEEP STRUCTURES AND SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: SOME 


REFLECTIONS* 


ELis—E BOULDING 
Dartmouth College 
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Most sociologists will concede that we 
are continually constructing the realities 
we study, and that. in fact learning about 
what is ‘‘out there’’ cannot be separated 
from constructing the ‘‘out there.” We 
also know that the cultural traditions, 
ideologies and scientific paradigms that 
are most salient for individual sociologists 
mediate their particular constructions. All 
this is familiar and comfortable. But the 
suggestion that there are deep 
structures'—first cousin to Chomsky’s 
linguistic deep structures, second cousin 
to Durkheim’s collective representations 
and third cousin to Jung’s archetypes— 
which organize the way we construct and 
learn about relationships between human 
beings of all genders and ages, comes un- 
comfortably close to the parasociological 
and the mystifying. Yet I know of no other 
way to think about the fact that domi- 
nance patterns and institutionalized power 
relations shape our patterning of public 
life and the public face of private life, such 
as the family, in societies of all degrees of 
complexity, of all forms of 
politicoeconomic organization; that 
through these patterns we reshape the 
forms of gender and age-based division of 
labor, and the relationships between so- 
cial aggregates of every kind, in every 
generation. I also know of no other way to 
think about the fact that we afresh relegate 
nurturance relationships to the private 
sphere in all societies, and define them as 
inappropriate in the public arena. Power is 
public, nurturance is private. These phe- 


* Address all communications to: Elise Boulding, 
Dept. Soc., Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH 
03755. 

1 I first encountered the term deep structures used 
as a sociological concept in ad hoc remarks by Johan 
Galtung at a United Nations University meeting. 
Since he did not define the term, I take full responsi- 
bility for the concept as developed here. 


nomena go beyond culture-specific 
socialization processes. e 
Sociologists, even without the help of 
sociobiology, tend on the whole to be ac- 
cepting of this reconstituting process. 
Biologists are by no means so sure, alter- 
nating between schools of thought a la 
Kropotkin (1955) and Allee (1958), in 
which the animal world, including hu- 
mans, generates basically nurturant and 
mutually supportive relationships and 
structures, and schools of thought a la 
Morris (1967), in which man is a naked 
ape, and the social reality is the power 
structure. Wilson (1975) stands some- 
where in between. The question is not 
whether human beings are capable of 
either dominating or nurturant behavior. 
They are clearly capable of both. The 
question is whether, in any given society, 
gender and age-based dominance behavior 
must inevitably characterize the public 
order, prevailing over mutually nurturant 
behavior, which then remains privatized. 
The alternative, seen in egalitarian dyadic 
relationships and in a very few egalitarian 
minisocieties, is shifting dominance, or 
situational dominance, which remains un- 
crystallized and with no carryover power 
from one situation to the next. The ten- 
dencies for societies to tip one way, 
toward crystallized dominance behavior, 
is a historical fact—particularly after the 
shift to a sedentary way of life. The in- 
evitability of this is another matter. I 
interpret the sociological phenomenon of 
deep structures as repeatedly experienced 
social patterning, which was given a few 
initial ‘‘kicks’’ in a certain direction in the 
early days of human settlement and con- 
tinued in that direction through social 
drift—and is now perceived as in some 
way basic to the structuring of human re- 
lationships. Public power relationships are 
what ‘‘it’’ is all about, and private nurtur- 
ance makes this state of affairs endurable. 
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I feel increasingly uneasy about the extent 
fo which these deep structures (laid down, 
I suggest, by experience, not by biology) 
affect our sociological praxis. We have no 
theoretical ground for standing outside 
those structures. 

Since these deep structures that define 
the continuing re-creation of the public 
and the private spheres of life provide the 
very shape and power of the military- 
industrial world order of the late twentieth 
century, leaving no part of the world so- 
cial fabric untouched, it is important to 
find a way of examining these structures 
and their translated asymmetries before it 
is too late. The discovery of group 
dynamics by the military and by business 
corporations in the 1940s, and the utiliza- 
tion of the knowledge that all groups have 
“task leaders” and ‘‘nurturance leaders” 
on behalf of power-specific dominance 
goals, suggests how difficult it will be to 
come up with any findings about nurtur- 
ance structures which are not coopted into 
power relationships. Purposeful restruc- 
turing of the enabling conditions for nur- 
turance behavior, which could release this 
behavior into the public sphere on its own 
terms, and not as a power tool, 
presupposes a different understanding of 
social process and social purpose than we 
now have. 

How do we develop different under- 
standings of social process? One approach 
is to consider whether emphases that may 
expand perceptions of social process may 
be missing in the formative experiences of 
many sociologists. For example, the prac- 
tice of doing sociological autobiography 
will put the individual in touch with own 
early experience of deep structures, and 
their influence on later interpretations of 
social reality. Also, macrohistorical train- 
ing will sensitize the sociologist to the op- 
erations of deep structures through histor- 
ical time, in different social formations 
and under different degrees of social 
stress. 

Sociological Autobiography. We cannot 
do better in developing this skill than fol- 
low in the path of the environmental de- 
signers, who are now increasingly requir- 
ing environmental autobiographies of 
would-be professionals. The instructions 
are to return to childhood to rediscover 


early experiences of environment as struc- 
tured space, good and bad, happy and sad, 
and to recapture the element of participa- 
tion in shaping that space that children 
frequently. have. This captures both the 
adaptation to and the construction of 
reality that all children experience, and 
illuminates for adults the grounds of their 
own assumptions about how designed 
spaces ‘‘ought to be.” For sociologists, it 
will be salutory to discover how much 
sociological construction and analysis 
goes on in childhood, and how much our 
present preferred paradigms and preferred 
research tools are products of very early 
experience. I offer some examples from 
my own sociological autobiography. As an 
immigrant child in a small factory town 
who had to learn all my English on the 
streets and in school because it was for- 
bidden to speak English at home, I began 
in second and third grade to do an exercise 
of mentally arranging all the girls and boys 
in the class in four concentric circles 
around a central figure, the class bigshot. 
It was important to know where every- 
body stood because my parents were 
strict about with whom I could play. I 
shifted the figures in the two middle cir- 
cles from time to time according to small 
signals of changing friendship patterns and 
classroom and playground achievements, 
but the composition of the outer and inner 
circles never called for change. That 
bothered me, so I made up elaborate ra- 
tionales to my parents for playing with 
“outer circle’’ children—sometimes suc- 
cessfully, sometimes not. (I never placed 
myself in the circles. I was always the 
outsider.) 

A favorite after-school activity in fourth 
grade was forming clubs with vague pur- 
poses, many officers (both boys and girls), 
and a complicated secret language. These 
clubs helped structure the uncertain social 
spaces in a town with many immigrants 
and full of frustrated nonachievers kept 
perpetually in elementary school. I loved 
these clubs because they were my secret - 
retreat from my family, which disap- 
proved of our neighborhood—my alterna- 
tive reality. We shaped our own reality in 
these clubs, and crossed all the forbidden 
class boundaries. An equally dramatic and 
adventuresome reality was shaped in long 
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hours of play (girls only) with little plastic 
dolls that we sewed clothes for and put 
through all the scenarios that we imagined 
for ourselves as adults. l 

At the ages of eight and nine, those free 
years well before the onset of puberty 
constraints, we were re-creating our own 
version of the class structure of the soci- 
ety we lived in, and creating our own al- 
ternatives to it. The deep structures were 
‘ at work, but nurturance had not yet gone 
private. We nurtured one another, boys 
and girls alike, in the clubs. 

Macrohistory. Substantial immersion in 
macrohistory, particularly over the last 
14,000 years since agricultural settlement, 
develops an awareness of deep structures 
as. one sees power structures evolving in 
the public arena, nurturance in the pri- 
vate, and gender roles clustering accord- 
ingly. The role fluidity between women 
and men seen in the nomadic hunting and 
gathering societies disappears. I have no 
space here to trace history, but the pres- 
sure to keep nurturance roles private and 
familial has prevented the development of 
a nurturant statecraft. The consequence of 
this in the twentieth century is that women 
have to unlearn nurturant styles as they 
enter the public arena in order to be taken 
seriously. They have no leverage against 
the power-oriented thinking that under- 
girds the military-industrial world order. 
The ‘‘critical mass” of women that some 
prescribe as necessary for changing role 
structures in the business world (Kanter, 
1977) is unlikely to have that effect be- 
cause women are no more historically 

-minded than men, and with a few notable 
exceptions operate too much in the 
present to be aware of the power of the 
deep structures except as an annoying ob- 
stacle to social reform. 

The new tribalism of the West, erupting 
in ethnic separatist movements in the old 
‘‘mature’’ political systems as well as in 
the younger socialist countries, turns 
ideas of political modernization upside 
down as internal power struggles vie for 
attention with the more acceptable power 
struggles between states (Boulding, forth- 
coming). If the nations of Africa and Asia 
have arbitrary boundaries, so do France, 
Spain, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
every modern western state. The tradi- 
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tions of maintaining order in the acepha- 
lous small-scale societies of pre-colonial 
Africa (Barkun, 1968) represented a 
different type of solution to utilizing the 
social capacities for dominance and nur- 
turance than those of more stratified 
societies, and did not translate well into 
more complexly structured settings. The 
return to tribalism is often interpreted as a 
regression to petty local welfare, when it 
could as well be interpreted as an effort to 
reconstitute problem-solving and nurtur- 
ance skills lost in larger-scale societies. 
The fact that both interpretations may 
apply suggests that we need new theoreti- 
cal frameworks for considering the politi- 
cal processes involved. 

It is not only for understanding neo- 
tribalism that we need new theoretical 
frameworks. It is for understanding the 
structural impasse of a modern inter- 
nation system faced with those same con- 
ditions of threat and insecurity that have 
been a historical constant for the human 
race but that are now being defined as 
unendurable. Nation states have never 
been able to guarantee their citizens secu- 
rity. It is now being said that they must, 
and that disarmament can take place only 
under conditions of guaranteed security 
for each nation. The deep structures of 
dominance behavior are running away 
with us. This loss of the ability to live with 
uncertainty, a skill that the human race 
depended on heavily prior to the industrial 
revolution and that certainly modified 
dominance behavior, is one of the greatest 
costs of the technological age. Supposedly 
science and technology can reduce uncer- 
tainty and provide control. Pseudosecure 
in that conviction, industrialized societies 
have been allowing interpersonal skills of 
dealing with risk and danger to decline at 
every level from the family to the interna- 
tional system. The peace research move- 
ment, which arose from a widespread 
conviction after World War II that there 
was to be found in social science a body of 
knowledge that could be applied to the 
management of conflict between nations 
and to the reduction of injustices associ- 
ated with those conflicts, is helpless to 
provide interventions that can break the 
spiraling arms race and initiate disarma- 
ment processes. All their proposals in- 
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volve risk, and that risk is (ironically) de- 
fined as unacceptable. This helplessness is 
shared by the managers of national de- 
fense systems, who dare not even slow 
down the escalation of design of new 
weapons systems, although they know it 
is suicidal to go on. 

While I do not despair of finding ways 
to turn the tide, the main point I wish to 
make here is {hat as sociologists we have 
vastly underestimated the cumulative his- 
torical forces that pattern our responses to 
social problems. The deep structures of 
dominance behavior provide the only 
allowable interaction repertoire in the 
public sphere, and lead to a ceaseless re- 
production of power structures that are 
useless for many of the problems they 
purport to solve. The deep structures of 
nurturance are unavailable for public 
problem-solving because they have been 
privatized in the family and assigned to 
women and children. There is nothing in 
nature or biology that compels this. Every 
culture has its deviant males—its saints 
and gentle people. Every culture even has 
an organizational format for nurturance 
that intersects the public and the private 
spheres—the secret societies and clubs 
and modern-day voluntary associations in 
which men, like women and children, can 
be caring of one another. In the voluntary 
association one can address public pain 
nurturantly, without being thought un- 
manly. ` 

An analysis of the historical unfolding 
of dominance and nurturance structures 
that clarifies the conditions under which 
nurturance has become privatized, and il- 
luminates the cases in which it has not 
been privatized, will make it possible to 
conceptualize the release of nurturant be- 
havior into the public sphere on a large 
scale. There are signals of a readiness to 
do this, seen in movements to share par- 
enting roles between women and men in 
families, in counter-culture and new age 
movements proclaiming a new conscious- 
ness. These are fringe movements, not 
considered to be serious political realities. 
(It is reported with relief that the flower 


children of the sixties are now safely back 
in familiar middle class settings.) If fringe 
movements are signals, be they ever so 
faint, of a possible shift in the 
dominance-nurturance balance of our own 
particular society in the United States, it 
is important to understand what the 
dynamics of such a shift are and what 
conditions will foster new social construc- 
tions in the various civilizational tradi- 
tions that coexist on our planet. Gentle- 
ness and nurturance in public roles is ac- 
ceptable in a number of nonwestern tradi- 
tions, although these qualities can be 
driven out in the face of external challenge 
to autonomy. (Datuk Hussein Onn, Pre- 
mier of Malaysia, is a striking current 
example of a statesman performing a pub- 
licly nurturant role in a conflict-ridden 
society [Far Eastern Economic Review, 
1979].) Our old made-in-the-West devel- 
opment paradigms have not been very 
useful for developing either welfare or 
peace. It will not do to have the new 
paradigms made in the West either. The 
deep structures cross all sociocultural and 
ideological boundaries, and so must the 
theorizers and the theories that explain 
them. 
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Sociology needs a vision of what it is 
striving to become. Before deciding on a 
path to follow, we should have some con- 
ception of where we want the chosen path 
to lead. My belief is that many different 
research styles and specialties are compat- 
ible with a common goal, but that no such 
goal has been articulated to provide a 
common purpose to current diversity. 

Without any illusions about the ease of 
creating a revolutionary vision of what 
sociology is to become, I will venture to 
suggest a general conception of purpose 
to which many of our currently diverse 
activities contribute, although not equally. 
The value of making such a common 
purpose explicit is that it may enhance our 
ability to move in that direction and to see 
the potential relevance to that purpose of 
specialties and styles far removed from 
our own, including the work undertaken 
under other disciplinary banners. It may 
also assist us in formulating worthwhile 
research problems and in making a cogent 
case for their importance. 

Beyond the articulation of a vision of 
what sociology is to become, the disci- 
pline needs an image (or images) of how 
social events occur. Some might refer to 
such images as sociological theories, but 
the term ‘‘theory’” has become so diluted 
in meaning and so encrusted with confus- 
ing connotations that I choose to avoid 
further use of it in this essay. I shall refer 
instead to general images of how things 
work, which is at least roughly descriptive 
of what I have in mind. 

My own vision of what sociology is to 
become will be expressed not by describ- 
ing its form and content, but by describing 
what I hope it will be able to do. My vision 


* The views expressed in this paper are the opin- 
ions of the author and do not represent the policies of 
the National Science Foundation. [Address all com- 
munications to: Herbert Costner, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 20550.] 
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is that sociology will be increasingly able 
to articulate basic and general principles 
of social change such that the circum- 
stances that sustain major social trends can 
be confidently identified and such that the 
probable ramifications of specific social 
changes (whether deliberately created or 
not) can be reliably anticipated under 
specified circumstances. 

Although my colleagues whose work is 
‘*micro-sociological’’ may feel that this 
vision has an unduly ‘‘macro- 
sociological’ focus, I hasten to say that 
‘*micro-sociology’’ will undoubtedly be 
crucial in formulating the body of the 
principles that I envision. In particular, 
micro-sociological research can illuminate 
the factors that influence the decisions 
and actions of individuals, and thereby 
add to our knowledge about how changing 
social circumstances create aggregate 
trends. To those whose work is concen- 
trated on cross-cultural or cross-national 
comparison, I should say that this state- 
ment of disciplinary purpose does not 
imply that the basic principles envisioned 
will be either culture-bound or indifferent 
to cultural and societal variation. On the 
contrary, the examination of change in 
different societal and cultural settings is 
likely to provide one of the major sources 
of information about the complex of fac- 
tors that influence change and about how 
basic processes are conditioned by the 
larger social context. Those who empha- 
size ‘‘structural’’ influences on social 
events might assume that this statement of 
purpose obscures what is fundamental to 
their perspective, but I see it otherwise. 
To the degree that ‘‘structural’’ research 
can reveal which structural conditions in- 
fluence what outcomes and in what ways, 
it will provide an important source of 
clues for developing and testing basic 
principles of social change. Those of my 
colleagues who believe that sociology 
should be ‘‘policy relevant’ or ‘‘action 
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relevant” will, I trust, perceive the poten- 
tial importance to their tasks of principles 
that indicate the probable consequences 
and ramifications of ‘‘induced’’ change. 
One way of viewing the policy or action 
relevance of sociological knowledge is to 
focus on the utility of such knowledge in 
anticipating the impact of policy and ac- 
tion alternatives. 

Encompassing as this vision of sociol- 
ogy may be, some may nevertheless be- 
lieve that it would exclude their work. I 
believe that is unlikely, but admittedly 
possible for some specialties. Most 
sociological specialties are, in my view, far 
from being inherently incompatible with 
each other, and are instead capable of 
making separate contributions to a com- 
mon enterprise. 

What of images of ‘‘how things work’’? 
I prefer not to refer to distinctively 
sociological images because I see nothing 
to be gained and something to be lost in 
augmenting the existing barriers separat- 
ing sociology from the other social sci- 
ences. If they have useful images of how 
things work that are relevant to our pur- 
poses, we should borrow them and seek to 
improve or supplement them. Similarly, it 
makes little sense to be outraged and in- 
dignant when the other social sciences in- 
vade what has traditionally been regarded 
as ‘“‘sociological turf.” 

I find it necessary to allude to a poten- 
tially useful image by describing a set of 
underlying assumptions for an image 
rather than describing a set of tentatively 
formulated basic principles that would 
constitute a well-developed image. I as- 
sume, first, that social change can be fruit- 
fully conceived as an aggregation of indi- 
vidual actions—-sometimes a broad 
aggregation but sometimes a small aggre- 
gation of elites or of special but nonelite 
subpopulations. Such actions are, I 
further assume, undertaken in the context 
of some socially imposed limitations and 
constraints, which narrow the range of 
conceivable or feasible actions. Social and 
institutional changes may shift the nature 
of such limitations and constraints. Hence, 
knowing how changes underway affect 
those limitations and constraints should 
be useful in anticipating the ramifications 
of those changes. Proceeding ‘the other 


way around,” knowing how past events 
have narrowed or widened the limitations 
and constraints on the action of particular 
groups should be useful in drawing con- 
nections between those past events and 
past trends, i.e., in ‘‘explaining’’ social 
trends. 

Within the constraint-narrowed range of 
“feasible” actions, I further assume that 
choices are made in accord with what we 
commonly think of as values (objectives, 
purposes, goals) and beliefs, especially be- 
liefs about the probable consequences of 
alternative ‘‘feasible’’ actions. Actually, 
one may conceive of such values and be- 
liefs as additional constraints, but it seems 
useful to distinguish between the limita- 
tions imposed by certain given conditions 
and the ‘‘limitations’’ imposed by certain 
desired outcomes or assumed conse- 
quences. Such a distinction seems useful 
primarily because the two broad classes of 
“constraints” seem intuitively to be quite 
differently influenced by social trends or 
institutional modifications, i.e., values 
and beliefs appear to be more resistant to 
change and to change in accord with a 
different set of principles. 

Still further, I assume a ‘‘cumulation”’ 
of minor constraints and choices, such 
that many ‘‘major’’ actions (e.g., career 
choice, residential location, divorce, polit- 
ical participation, criminal involvement) 
emerge gradually from a series of minor 
actions that result in increasingly con- 
straining circumstances, emerging commit- 
ments that are not easy to escape, and 
subtle modifications of values and beliefs. 
Hence, the processes entailed in anticipat- 
ing and explaining social change are com- 
plex and subtle in ways not directly 
suggested by a simplified conception of 
goal-directed choices subject to social 
constraints. 

Finally, I assume that human ingenuity 
is capable of encompassing all of these 
complexities into quite general principles 
that will enhance our understanding of so- 
cial change in ways that can be usefully 
applied to a broad range of specific situa- 
tions other than those from which our 
knowledge was derived. That ingenuity 
may create useful ‘‘formal’’ models of so- 
cial change processes, but such formal 
models will be difficult to develop and of 
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rather limited utility until much more ex- 
ploratory and conceptual work has been 
completed. 

If this statement of assumptions under- 
lying one possible image of how social 
change occurs represents no more than an 
abbreviated and simplified version of the 
common framework for social analysis, I 
will not be dismayed by the charge of stat- 
ing the obvious. The appropriate steps are 
then to refine and modify this image to 
serve our purpose better. How can multi- 
ple goals, collective decisions, processes 
of value change, and still other complica- 
tions be usefully incorporated into this 
image in an orderly way? Explicit 
recognition of this (or some other) basic 
image should lead not only to the refine- 
ment and elaboration of the image, but 
also to a concentration of effort. The gen- 
eral image suggested by the assumptions 
above would, for example, concentrate at- 
tention on the constraints and values in- 
fluencing family decisions and how these 
are affected by changing circumstances; 
on the factors influencing decisions in 
complex organizations and how organ- 
izational decisions are shaped by their 
context; on how community actions adapt 
to changing demographic composition; 
and, in general, on how choices and ac- 
tions of personal significance and societal 
import are shaped by social circum- 
stances. 

Is this what sociologists are already do- 
ing? It is, no doubt, a statement of vision 
and image that some sociologists will find 
generally compatible with their own con- 
ceptions of what they are doing. But 
where are the explicit attempts to link the 
bits and pieces together into a coherent 
framework for explaining the course of 
social change? Where are the claims about 
general processes and about their implica- 
tions for the social consequences of spe- 
cific trends and policy alternatives? 
Where are the general conclusions that go 
beyond the self-imposed boundaries of 
narrow specialties? Where is the research 


seeking to explain individual oe of 
broad societal import? 

Although I would be flattered by say 
demonstration of attention to this brief 
essay in the form of attempts to elaborate 
on it or to refute it, I seriously doubt that 
such an exchange would be very fruitful. 
My preference would be that the authors 
of research papers, monographs and pro- 
posals would make more egxplicit their 
own general images of how things work, 
how the specific research reported or pro- 
posed bears on that image, and how it 
relates to a broad vision of what sociology 
is to become. Perhaps we will thereby be- 
come more self-consciously aware of the 
vision and image we use in formulating 
research problems, in making sense of so- 
cial events, and in seeking to improve our 
understanding. It would also be encourag- 
ing to find some attempts at general 
theoretical synthesis—not summaries of 
what is known, but formulations that go 
boldly beyond the known in a form that 
attempts to explain the course of social 
change and that attempts to anticipate the 
probable consequences of policy alterna- 
tives. Sociology remains preoccupied with 
the nonrational in social life and hence has 
not explored the full potential for this 
purpose of a general framework that rests 
on constrained choice. 

At the risk of repeating myself, let me 
emphasize that I am not suggesting that 
sociologists turn a major share of their 
attention to an abstract and disembodied 
debate about alternative visions of what 
sociology is to become or about our re- 
spective images of how things work. What 
lam suggesting is that sociologists should 
be (but aren’t) giving explicit attention in 
their research to the vision and image that 
the research embodies and to which it is 
supposed to contribute. Too often, I fear, 
the lack of such attention makes sociolog- 
ical research appear to be lacking in a 
larger intellectual purpose. Too often, 
perhaps, the appearance is uncomfortably 
close to the reality. 
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More lengthy television evening news 
programs and newspapers’ attempts to 
give new focus to what was formerly 
called the ‘‘women’s page’’ appear to 
have increased the demand for the ser- 
vices of the sociological expert. Each eve- 
ning seems to find another of our col- 
leagues being interviewed on the screen or 
in print. These encounters between social 
science and the media leave me concerned 
about the public image of social science in 
general, and of sociology in particular. 
The talking sociologist may serve several 
functions, but I am not sure that the inter- 
ests of the discipline are among them. 

The sociological expert is typically 
called upon to comment about some 
‘‘problem.’’ Since the media plan to use 
the fact that the problem is being covered 
in their promotional efforts, the titillation 
potential of the problem is an important 
criterion in its selection. Problems involv- 
ing sex, violence or drugs are particularly 
likely to be chosen. If they involve more 
than one of these elements, they are 
highly likely to be selected for media 
treatment. 

Mass media interest in a topic appears 
to sweep the country from east to west 
and from major cities to the hinterland. A 
reader of the national news magazines or 
of The New York Times will often observe 
that their coverage of an issue precedes by 
several days a regional newspaper or tele- 
vision version of the problem in its local 
manifestations. 

The influence and concentrated location 
of the national media contribute to an- 
other process affecting the selection of 
problems for coverage. This is the or- 
chestration of media coverage by various 
vested interest groups. In its most effec- 
tive form, this orchestration involves the 
cooperation of government agencies and 
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interested voluntary associations. The 
voluntary association organizes a constit- 
uency for the problem. The most active 
members of this constituency tend to be 
those who are employed in the area of the 
problem (such as drug counselors, sex 
therapists) rather than their clients, al- 
though the former presume to speak for 
the latter and can produce a few articulate 
clients when the occasion demands it. The 
association puts out press releases to call 
media attention to the issue. If it has the 
resources, the association publishes a 
slick yet apparently scholarly journal deal- 
ing with the issue. Articles appearing in 
the journal get picked up and summarized 
by the major wire services. Reporters 
looking for ideas to fill their five-minute 
segments or twenty inches of column base 
treatments of the problem on articles ap- 
pearing in the journal. 

The interested government agency also 
contributes its share to the process. A re- 
sourceful agency will find ways to sub- 
sidize the work of its voluntary associa- 
tion. The agency can award a contract for 
a review of the literature on the problem 
to be done by the association’s staff; it can 
fund a conference on the problem to 
provide a forum for presentations con- 
cerning it and to give the media something 
related to the problem to cover; it can also 
fund research on the problem. 

If the system is well coordinated, its 
components act in ways that are mutually 
reinforcing and the problem ‘‘takes off.” 
The scientists who receive the research 
money become the experts who publish in 
the association’s journal as well as 
elsewhere. They are available to be inter- 
viewed by journalists, who may learn of 
their expert status from agency or associa- 
tion personnel. Eventually, a sympathetic 
legislative committee will hold hearings at 
which all the experts can be paraded by to 
demonstrate the need for more research 
and services in the area of the problem. 

The net result is a kind of ‘‘problem of 
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the year’? phenomenon. When the press 
starts covering the problem, everyone in- 
volved, including the scientist, has a 
vested interest in contributing to the 
“hype.” 

When sociologists are interviewed 
about their problems, they typically come 
across as well-meaning and knowledge- 
able. They tell something about the 
epidemiology and sequela of the prob- 
lems. Occasionally they say something 
coherent about the ‘‘causes”’ of the prob- 
lems, usually not. Only rarely does the 
audience receive any insight into the 
theoretical interests which underlie 
sociological work in the area in question; 
nor is it possible for the audience to ab- 
stract from the presentations anything 
about the theoretical consistency of 
sociological work across topics (assuming 
that this exists). This may or may not be 
the fault of the talking sociologists since 
these interviews are subject to severe edit- 
ing. 

Whether they intend it or not, sociolo- 
gists freguently come across as special 
pleaders for some ‘‘cause’’ related to a 
problem. They may point out that services 
are not adequate, that more money needs 
to be spent, that the persons involved with 
the problem are themselves victims rather 
than villains, that the public, officials and 
others have attitudes that compound the 
difficulties faced by these victims, and so 
on. The sociologist tends to come out of 
the encounter looking like some variety of 
liberal (liberalis vulgaris)—tolerant of de- 
viants, tending to blame society rather 
than the person who does whatever kind 
of behavior the problem involves, and 
arguing that government needs to do more 
for those involved. 

In some cases sociologists are 
presented as experts, but they are in re- 
ality acting as advocates for a particular 
set of prescriptions concerning the prob- 
lem. In such instances, the roles become 
confused in the perception of the ob- 
server, and sociologists look as if their 
professional expertise deals only with how 
things ought to be. 

What happens in these voluntary en- 
counters with the media is bad enough, 
but the image of social science has béen 
further slandered by the politically moti- 


vated ‘‘golden fleece” awards. In his an- 
nouncements, Senator Proxmire either 
chooses to ignore or fails to comprehend 
the theoretical context of science. The re- 
sult distorts and trivalizes the whole en- 
terprise. 

Other disciplines do as badly in their 
media presentations as sociologists. The 
image of psychologists is not any clearer 
than our own. Their dual roles as scien- 
tists and practitioners only confuses their 
public image. Psychiatrists, when called 
upon to comment on social issues, usually 
manage to say things which so violate the 
basic premises of everyday life that they 
look foolish to the ordinary viewer/reader. 

There is an exception. Economists, 
especially the monetarists, receive a 
different kind of treatment from the 
media. The monetarist’s theory of infla- 
tion is repeatedly presented in the finan- 
cial pages of newspapers and by talking 
economists on television. The 
monetarist’s position tends to be 
presented as a set of facts rather than as a 
theory, and it is clearly treated as a fact of 
a higher order of complexity and abstrac- 
tion than facts about incidence and preva- 
lence, which sociologists present about 
their problems. The monetarists are 
presented as scientists who focus on a 
well-defined and limited set of problems 
(while sociologists appear to be all over 
the map), who understand the nature of 
those problems, and who know what to do 
about them. They leave the impression 
that the problem, inflation, continues not 
because of the inadequacy of the science, 
but because the patient is not yet willing to 
take the cure. 

Monetarists make their public presenta- 
tions in an especially favorable environ- 
ment for the dissemination of their point 
of view. The newspaper financial page and 
financial television programs have a 
highly selected audience. Publishers and 
producers are evidently satisfied with the 
nature of that audience and do not attempt 
to expand it by featuring sensational 
stories. The conclusions of the 
monetarists are politically conservative 
and probably consistent with the views of 
most of the audience for their presenta- 
tions. 

If we were to try and figure out what 
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sociologists do judging from their media 
presentations, we might end up with a pic- 
ture something like this: Sociologists do 
scientific studies to learn facts about so- 
cial problems. They specialize in different 
problems, but most have something to do 
with sex, violence or drugs. Among the 
things sociologists are most likely to learn 
from their studies are the magnitude and 
extent of the problem and its terrible con- 
sequences. When the sociologist presents 
results, it usually turns out that the prob- 
lem is quite widespread, despite the fact 
that it is foreign to the experience of most 
of the middle class audience. 

I have no simple solutions to propose 
for our public image problem. While the 
sociological endeavor has with some jus- 
tice been characterized as in ‘search of a 
substance,” we are not as bad in this re- 
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gard as our encounters with the media 
would suggest. Moreover, we are seeing 
the beginning stages of a broadly based 
social movement to place limits on the 
size of the federal budget. If our public 
image does not improve, we may be espe- 
cially vulnerable among the sciences when 
the time of bloodletting comes. This will 
be especially true to the extent that the 
public perceives the kind of political 
stance that I have described above as a 
part of our professional role. Meanwhile, 
the more our funding is controlled by the 
“mission” agencies, the more risk we run 
of getting drawn into the role of “expert” 
on some problem. This further contributes 
to our image problem and perhaps also to 
our own difficulties with clarifying the na- 
ture of our substance. 
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Two Prophecies for Sociology 


Unless sociology undergoes a radical 
change, the field will be deprived of the 
resources it now commands. Those re- 
sources now exceed our collective ac- 
complishments, and sooner or later there 
will be an accounting. Directors of gov- 
ernmental agencies and officers of founda- 
tions will commence giving sociologists a 
medium hello, and the beginning of the 
end will be signaled when a tough dean 
puts this question to the head of a sociol- 
ogy department: What have you people 
accomplished in over a century? Even a 
glib head will have a difficult moment. 

' This vision of doom is tempered by the 
promise of contingent salvation, in the 
form of another prophecy: Sociologists 
will avoid collective extinction only by 
pursuing theories and research that have 
policy implications. A theory has policy 
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implications if it makes assertions about 
realizable means to goals sought by a 
group whose interests transcend scientific 
and scholarly activities. Correlatively, re- 
search has policy implications if it bears 
on the empirical validity of an assertion 
about such means. 

The idea of realizable means is crucial 
because sociologists habitually. theorize 
about phenomena that are seemingly be- 
yond control (see Scott and Shore, 
1974:53). Consider statements in the liter- 
ature that suggest a cause-and-effect rela- 
tion between the division of labor and 
class conflict, between anomie and crime, 
between the degree of urbanization and 
fertility, or between status inconsistency 
and political participation. No legislative 
body, regulatory agency, or corporation in 
the United States even purportedly con- 
trols any of the alleged causal variables; 
accordingly, even if those causal asser- 
tions were absolutely valid, their policy 
implications would be obscure at best. 
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Needless to say, it is not always obvi- 
ous whether a given feature of a particular 
society can be altered; but pursuit of that 
question would further a concern with pol- 
icy implications, and it would bear on two 
major issues in sociology. The first issue 
has to do with the debate in the sociology 
of law stemming from Sumner’s alleged 
judgment that law is not an effective in- 
strument of social change (see Ball et al., 
1962). Despite the long history of the de- 
bate and its practical import, systematic 
sociological work on the subject has been 
largely limited to race relations and deter- 
rence research. 

The paucity of sociological work on the 
efficacy of law reflects the preoccupation 
of sociologists with the second issue, 
which centers on this question: Who con- 
trols governmental action in the United 
States? The current popular answer 
among sociologists—capitalists or a 
dominant economic class—does not pro- 
mote a concern with policy implications 
because it blurs the distinction between 
features of a society that are manipulated 
and those that are not. If one argues that 
there is such a class and that its members 
act in concert to manipulate the features 
of the United States, then the argument 
suggests that all features are equally ma- 
nipulable.! The counterargument is not a 
denial of a dominant economic class in the 
United States, even though attempts to 
define the class and identify its members 
have not been successful, and the indif- 
ference of sociologists to demonstrating 
the postulated control of such a class is 
monumental. Rather, the counterargu- 
ment is that certain features of society, 
such as the division of labor and urbaniza- 
tion, are subject to control by no class to 
the extent that a dominant economic class 
supposedly controls taxation. For that 
matter, the extent to which any class con- 
trols taxation is debatable, since tax law is 
actually legislated by elected representa- 
tives and implemented by government bu- 
reaucrats. Moreover, if a dominant class 
does manipulate taxation through legis- 
lators and other governmental officials, 


! The argument would be the same if ‘variables’ 
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tionable,”” or ‘‘malleable’’ was substituted for *‘ma- 
nipulable’* (see Scott and Shore, 1974:52). 
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would anyone suppose that it is manipu- 
lated to decrease social stratification In 
the United States? The question suggests 
the possibility of some connection be- 
tween taxation and social stratification, 
but there is no sociological theory on the 
subject. 

Taxation has been stressed as an illus- 
tration first and foremost because it is sub- 
ject to manipulation. Thus, if someone as- 
serts that a decline in the infant mortality 
rate will follow some particular change in 
income tax regulations as they apply to 
physicians, working mothers, and child 
care centers, the immediate consideration 
in the present context would not be the 
validity of that assertion; rather, it would 
be recognition of the policy implications 
of the assertion, for the stipulated change 
in taxation is likely to be realizable. 

Similarly, legislators change statutory 
penalties, supposedly to prevent crimi- 
nality. This situation is unusual in that the 
policy decisions are ostensibly guided by a 
theory, known as the deterrence doctrine, 
and sociologists have conducted substan- 
tial research on the subject. Both the 
theory and the research have policy impli- 
cations not just because of legislative 
interest in reducing criminality, but also 
because legislators control one of the in- 


‘dependent variables, the presumptive se- 


verity of prescribed punishments. 


Rationale for the Prophecies 


Both prophecies are based on the as- 
sumption that once a society has gone be- 
yond a predominantly capitalistic stage, 
there is an increasing demand for exper- 
tise in social control to replace the market 
mechanism. Sociologists will not be free 
to ignore that demand without dire conse- 
quences. Until new energy forms are 
widely utilized, post-capitalist societies 
will be confronted with shrinking re- 
sources, and all organized activities sup- 
ported by taxation or philanthropy will be 
increasingly subject to the harsh precept 
tpay your way.” Universities will be- 
come especially subject-to that precept, 
with regents, presidents, provosts, and 
deans ceasing to accept promissory notes 
from the social and behavioral sciences 
indefinitely. 
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The argument is not that a post- 
capitalist society needs more social con- 
trol, for that would be vulgar func- 
tionalism and blatant reification. The 
argument is simply that various interest 
groups for all manner of reasons will seek 
solutions for what they perceive as prob- 
lems, some possible current instances 
being an overloaded criminal justice sys- 
tem, an economy that long ago ceased 
obeying the laws of Adam Smith or even 
Keynes, and real or contrived energy 
crises. Even if those perceived problems 
are actually manifestations of the exercise 
of power by a particular class, the quest 
for power will not diminish; and those 
who seek power will look to the social 
sciences for an answer to the question: 
How can we control human behavior in 
the aggregate? If sociologists provide no 
answer, those who operate the purse 
strings will decide that they can do with- 

' out us. 

Needless to say, the foregoing runs con- 
trary to recent critiques of sociology, 
which depict sociological theory as sup- 
porting capitalism by meeting a ‘‘system 
need” (see, e.g., Gouldner, 1970). Both 
sociologists who accept that depiction and 
those who reject it never entertain the idea 
that all of us couid die tomorrow and the 
world would not wobble an inch.? Exhor- 
tations from the left notwithstanding, 
sociology is seldom used by the powerful, 
the simple reason being that sociology is 
not useful. Skeptical readers should as- 
sume the perspective of Fidel Castro, 
Senator Kennedy, or H. Geneen and read 
sociology journals with a view to using 
them. 


Some Imagined Dangers 


Needless to say, some sociologists will 
regard my thesis as dangerous. It surely 
is, but some of the dangers are more imag- 
ined than real. 

The retreat from theory. The plea for a 
greater concern with policy implications 
will elicit the fear of an applied sociology 
unguided by and indifferent to theory. The 
fear is understandable, but it rests on a 


2 The statement perhaps underestimates sociolo- 
gy’s role in liberal arts education, but our preten- 
sions far exceed that role and may interfere with it. 


false premise. Specifically, a set of state- 
ments is no less a theory merely because 
those statements have policy implications. 

Even policy-relevant research is a far 
cry from dust-bowl empiricism. No policy 
is worthy of discussion unless it reduces 
to or implies empirical assertions, and 
bringing evidence to bear on an assertion 
is a test of a proposition. If testing prop- 
ositions is dismissed as dust-bowl empiri- 
cism, then that label merely perpetuates 
the tradition of formulating untestable 
theories. Of course, policy research al- 
ways pertains to particular social units 
(Etzioni, 1971); but it does not follow that 
the implied propositions are finite. How 
could they be finite if the policy is to apply 
in the future as well as present? Consider 
an extreme illustrative extension of the 
argument: the regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Service are based on an implicit 
theory about society and human behavior, 
and sociologists could do worse than 
make that theory explicit. 

Positivism through the back- 
door. Sociologists tend to associate the 
idea of pure science with positivism, but 
a plea for ‘‘applicable’’ theories has no 
bearing one way or another on the real or 
imagined ideals of pure science. While 
every application of a theory is a test of it, 
some if not all theories can be tested with- 
out ever applying them to anything; and a 
truly defensible scientific theory may have 
no immediate policy implications what- 
ever. Nonetheless, critics may smell a 
“‘positivist rat” in the insistence that un- 
testable theories have no policy implica- 
tions. Actually, it matters little whether 
my thesis is labeled positivistic. Even 
angels need derogatory labels, and in 
sociology the term ‘‘positivism’’ has come 
to be nothing more than a derogatory 
label. For what it is worth, I use the term 
here to denote only one thing—the insis- 
tence that predictive power is the primary 
criterion for assessing theories. Accepting 
that criterion means recognizing that an 
untestable theory is beyond proper 
assessment, and as long as sociologists 
pay only lip service to that criterion, their 
theories will have negligible policy impli- 
cations. i 

More divisiveness. Apart from pos- 
itivism, the present thesis is certain to 
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raise the specter of even more schisms in 
the field, but most of the issues would not 
be new; they divide us now. Consider the 
grand theories of the field and the inter- 
minable preoccupation of sociologists 
with warming their hands over the bones 


of ancestors. Those theories are essential 


for sociology as an exegetical enterprise, 
but they are virtually barren when it 
comes to policy implications, largely be- 
cause they are seemingly untestable and 
do not encompass manipulable variables. 

Some would argue that a theory has no 
policy implications unless stated in a 
causal language. If that were the case, 
then a few sociologists (e.g., Dubin, 1978) 
would have reservations about the present 
thesis. Unlike advocates of causal model- 
ing or path analysis, those sociologists are 
aware of a host of hoary problems with the 
notion of causation; they are aware also 
that an army. of philosophers, from Hume 
to Russell, has regarded the problems as 
insoluble. Moreover, eschewing a causal 
language does not preclude theories with 
policy implications. All policy questions 
that touch on empirical matters come 
down to this: If such-and-such is done, 
what will happen? An answer to that ques- 
tion is a prediction, and the theory from 
which the prediction was derived can be 
judged and assessed in terms of the out- 
come. So “there is no call for the term 
‘cause’ to figure within the theories them- 
selves’? (Toulmin, 1960:122), and it is 
pointless to argue that policy makers can- 
not employ theories that exclude a causal 
language. A sophisticated policy maker is 
interested in the outcome of predictions, 
not the metaphysics of causation. 

True, theories have no policy implica- 
tions unless they generate predictions 
about the longitudinal or diachronic rela- 
tions between variables, but who would 
deny that such theories are desirable apart 
from policy implications? The question is 
all the more important if one rejects a 
putative assumption of causal models and 
path analysis—that causal inferences from 
cross-sectional or synchronic statistical 
relations are justified. 

Expertise and gadflies. The previous 
reference to taxation introduces still an- 
other imagined danger. Sociologists know 


very little about taxation, and we have no 
house authority on the subject (which is 
telling in itself). The same may be said of 
urban zoning, inheritance law, property 
law, and on and on. So there is a danger 
that we will make asses of ourselves if we 
engage in policy-relevant work in those 
areas. Yet in the past we have never 
allowed our limited expertise to curb 
sociological imperialism. Why opt for 
modesty now? Indeed, our collective 
knowledge could be increased by allowing 
students to substitute work in economics 
and law for some required courses in 
methods. 

Some of our more sensitive colleagues 
might equate policy-relevant work with 
mounting barricades, badgering legis- 
lators, and publicly indulging in righteous 
indignation. There is no sociological or 
scientific reason for not engaging in those 
activities (or any ‘‘hard sell’), but they 
are hardly essential for policy-relevant 
work. More than anything else, the choice 
of subject determines whether a line of 
work has policy import. Thus, works on 
taxation, zoning, or inheritance would 
have policy implications even if the inves- 
tigators simply published their results and 
left the audience to use them or forget 
them.? That point is made if only to cor- 
rect the view that sociologists have an im- 
pact on policy through instant commen- 
tary on current events and hobnobbing 
with the elites. Those are the activities of 
a gadfly, and even when duly noted in 
Time magazine, their impact on policy is 
superficial. 


Real Dangers 


My thesis does pose several real dan- 
gers, and sociologists can only hope that 
those dangers tend to be exaggerated. Un- 
fortunately, space limitations permit me to 
consider only a few of them. 

Political persuasions. Nowadays, even 
sociologists who do not know it are left or 


right, radical or reactionary, Maoist or re- 


3 For that reason alone, my thesis is more nearly 
an argument for ‘“‘policy-relevant work” than for 
“policy research“ as construed by Etzioni (1971), 
and different still in some respects from “applied 
sociology” (Street and Weinstein, 1975). 


we 
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visionist, etc., etc. In brief, we work in a 
centext where political orientations have 
become virtually an obsession. That con- 
sideration takes on special significance 
here, because it could be argued that an 
emphasis on policy implications would 
sharpen ideological divisions in sociology. 

Consider first the belief that conserva- 
tives and reactionaries are indecently fond 
of pure science. If so, they will not be 
enthusiastic about this proposal. After all, 
those who would keep science pure can 
point out that there is no scientific reason 
for a concern with policy implications. 
Just as surely, however, there is no scien- 
tific reason for not being concerned with 
policy implications; indeed, no scientific 
reason for science. 

Among conservative sociologists, the 
more flinty types will object to the present 
thesis as encouraging misguided attempts 
to change what they take to be immutable 
laws of nature (e.g., the poor are always 
with us). For that camp the product of a 
concern with policy implications will be a 
map of the road to socialism. But the 
whole point is that sociology is not a map 
to anything. Those who seek a theory as a 
plan of action find sociology amusing at 
best; and, unfortunately, parties of quite 
different political persuasions share some- 
thing in common—they grow weary of 
things that are only amusing. 

As for radical critics of sociology, they 
cannot imagine a ‘‘disinterested’’ sociolo- 
gist, let alone one formulating a 
theory that would be useful to revolution- 
aries. One reason is the remarkable belief 
that Marxist sociology supplies all of the 
directions that a genuine revolutionary 
really needs. That belief is ridiculous, but 
less so than the romantic axiom that only 
action and will are needed for successful 
revolutions. Every action implies a 
theory, and the success of the action is 
contingent on the validity of that 
theory—or on sheer luck. The demise of 
Che Guevara is a sad illustration, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that Gue- 
vara came to grief because he obviously 
ignored Marx’s theory of revolution. In- 
sofar as Marx formulated a theory of revo- 
lution, it poses only an interpretive di- 
lemma for those who would use it. If one 


is a mechanist, the theory appears to as- 
sert that nothing need be done to intern 
capitalism (indeed, perhaps nothing can 
be done); if one is an activist, the theory is 
obscure as to what should be done. 
Hence, it is by no means clear what one 
can make of a successful revolution osten- 
sibly led by Marxists. Consider Salis- 
bury’s commentary (1978:475) on the 
Russian revolution: ‘“The October events 
are encumbered by trivia, petty rivalry, 
miscalculation, hesitation, ineptitude, 
posturing, and mistakes. Almost nothing 
was planned and what did happen was 
often accidental. The Bolsheviks did not 
seize power in one bold clandestine move. 
They blundered into power, divided, fight- 
ing against each other, and until the final 
moments Lenin had only an occasional 
role in what happened.”’ 

Lest my position be misconstrued, I 
fully accept the materialism of Marxist 
theory, and I view Marx as dwarfing 
Durkheim, Pareto, Simmel, or Weber; but 
I would not pretend for a moment that 
substantial systemic evidence can be mar- 
shalled in support of the theory, and some 
negative evidence is glaring (e.g., the 
locus of successful communist revolu- 
tions). However, contemporary sociolo- 
gists who label themselves as Marxists 
appear loath to recognize defects in the 
theory, and they persistently fail to grant 
that attempts to identify the correlates of 
the division of labor and technology are no 
less Marxist than arguments about class 
conflict and alienation. Yet in the present 
context the most glaring defect of any rad- 
ical sociology in the United States is that it 
offers little help in identifying realizable 
means to ends sought by anyone, be 
they revolutionaries or counter- 
revolutionaries. 

Jeopardizing pure science. Yf tolerance 
of pure science is among the stigmata of 
reactionaries, then I stand to the right of 
Metternich in denying that all theories and 
research must have practical applications. 
I cannot imagine a better way to stultify 
imagination and terminate creativity in a 
field, especially if an emphasis on policy 
implications becomes institutionalized. To 
illustrate, suppose that an ASA officer so- 
licits opinions from directors of govern- 
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mental agencies, foundations, and cor- 
porations about the kinds of policy ques- 
tions that call for research. That solicita- 
tion might generate short-run support of 
sociological research, but for the elites it 
is a small step from identifying desirable 
research to funding only that research.* 
The danger is, of course, that research 
without immediate policy implications 
would not be supported. A related but less 
conspicuous danger is that sociologists 
themselves would come to reward only 
works that have immediate policy implica- 
tions. 

The best hope for avoiding the danger 
lies in a purely individualistic approach to 
a greater concern with policy implica- 
tions. To illustrate briefly, suppose that a 
sociologist is confronted with a choice be- 
tween two lines of work; and further sup- 
pose that his or her interests in the two 
alternatives are about the same, with 
neither line of work appreciably more 
feasible than the other. In such a case, 
there is a rationale for choosing the line of 
work that appears to have the greatest 
policy implications. The strategy is realis- 
tic in that the randomization of choices 
will more nearly preserve a balance than 
would an organized attempt to promote an 
emphasis on policy implications. 

Misuse of results. The foremost danger 
of my thesis—and a fear shared by soci- 
ologists of all political persuasions—is 
that a line of work will be used to realize 
ends that sociologists, individually or col- 
lectively, regard as morally or ethically 
indefensible. Surely that fear would be ac- 
centuated by a deliberate turn to ‘‘useful’’ 
sociology, and we can take no comfort in 
recognizing that values are relative, or 
that the use of a theory depends not on the 
theorist’s values but on the values of pol- 
icy makers. 

The mistake that sociologists could 


4A related but distinct danger is that policy- 
relevant work by sociologists will attract so many 
‘critics (see, e.g., Pettigrew and Green, 1976) that 
interest groups will cease supporting it. Liability to 
charges of incompetence is surely a danger, but it is 
distinct from the argument that policy-relevant work 
funded by governmental agencies or foundations 
only serves to support the status quo. That is an 
argument which each sociologist must confront; but 
if sociologists refrain from policy-relevant work until 
they can legislate, they will wait forever. 


` make in confronting this dilemma is to 


assume that it can be avoided by a colles- 
tive decision and organized sanctions. It is 
grotesque to imagine that at present a 
sociologist can be compelled to engage in 
lines of work that he or she regards as 
dangerous. Rewarding sociological works 
because they have policy implications 
does open the door to dangerous misuse of 
theories; but consider the glternative— 
barring sociological works that have pol- 
icy implications. Surely such a proposal 
would be ethically disputable and naive, 
even assuming what is patently not the 
case—value consensus among sociolo- 
gists. Even if there were value consensus, 
no one can foresee the ultimate use of any 
theory or research finding. So, short of 
doing absolutely nothing, sociologists can 
never be sure of avoiding dangerous lines 
of work. 


Conclusion 


My plea for theory and research with 
policy implications reduces to this: do 
something or say something that someone 
might find both interesting and useful. 
That someone may be a member of the 
KKK, the SLA, the AAM, or the ADA; 
and that something may be a theory about 
the control of dissidents or about the tim- 
ing of successful revolutions.’ 


Nothing said here lessens the moral di- 
lemma that sociologists may eventually 
face, but greater concern for policy impli- 
cations could redirect the current passion 
of the field—debating the merits of con- 
tending ends for human society. Those 
debates are beyond resolution for the sim- 
ple reason that no empirical evidence can 
refute a value judgment. Yet evidence can 


5 This point touches on still another real danger. 
Since members of various social strata or classes 
scarcely read scientific or scholarly works, scientists 
and scholars do not generate and disseminate knowl- 
edge for everyone. However, the “cui bono’’ argu- 
ment readily extends to dubious imputations of 
ideological positions and to a denial of anything akin 
to scientific objectivity and scientific merit. The 
danger is not treated here because nothing less than 
an entire paper would do it justice. For illustrative 
purposes, consider Quinney'’s characterization 
(1976:415) of a work on the deterrence doctrine as ‘‘a 
defense of punishment applied in order to protect a 
late capitalist social order.” 
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be brought to bear on assertions about 
reatizable means to ends, even though 
sociologists rarely introduce that consid- 
eration in debates over social ends. Thus, 
no one can demonstrate that zero popula- 
tion growth in itself is desirable, but one 
can surely bring evidence to bear on the 
allegation that the birth rate would decline 
if income tax deductions for dependents 
were eliminated. Generalizing, some 
arguments about ends can be resolved by 
focusing on possible means, and sociolo- 
gists who wish to promote some social end 
hardly deserve a hearing unless they stipu- 
late realizable means to that end. Of 
course, a choice among alternative means 
is a value judgment, and for that reason 
alone no theory or line of research can 
resolve all ideological disputes in sociol- 
ogy; but requiring the protagonists to 
make testable claims about realizable 
means to proposed ends would promote 
theories that have policy implications. 
Putting the matter in the broadest context, 
some sociologists are weary of studying 
the world as it is, while purists monoton- 
ously inform us that science cannot deal 
with the ought to be. I advocate still an- 
other brand of sociology, the sociology of 
the possible. 
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Over the past quarter of a century, the 
sociology of education has been trans- 
formed from a marginal subfield—its ac- 


complishments modest and its reputation ` 


abysmal—into one of the most vibrant and 
respected areas of sociological research. 
If it would be something of an exaggera- 
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tion to say that the social scientific study 
of education has finally come of age, there 
can be no denying that the work of the last 
several years has contributed substan- 
tially to our understanding of two of the 
most fundamental of social processes: (1) 
the dynamics of class reproduction and 
change, and (2) the process of cultural 
transmission. Some of these contribu- 
tions, particularly the works of Bowles 
and Gintis (1976), Bourdieu (1977), Collins 
(1971; 1977), and Bernstein (1971; 1975), 
whatever their failings, have decisively 
raised the level of theoretical discourse 
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about the place of educational institutions 
and processes in the larger society. 

Yet while the social scientific study of 
education has advanced impressively in 
recent years—not only in sociology, but 
also in economics and history—there re- 
main a number of areas in which little 
progress has been made. The problem of 
the sources of class and ethnic differences 
in educational achievement, for example, 
remains almost as vexing as ever. Educa- 
tional research has, to be sure, virtually 
ruled out certain explanations which, until 
recently, enjoyed considerable support in 
academic as well as policy-making 
circles—to take just one example, that dif- 
ferences in academic performance could 
be attributed to differences between 
schools in resources. But having cast such 
formulations aside, and despite a growing 
body of research on tracking, labeling, 
and other processes, we are left with no 
adequate general explanation of the prob- 
lem. Christopher Hurn (1978:108-186) 
has, I think, rightly argued that while the 
sources of unequal performance lie in part 
outside the educational system, re- 
searchers should concentrate on specify- 
ing the nature of the interaction between 
specific features of the cultures that chil- 
dren bring with them to school and the 
different roles that they then take on 
there. I would add, however, that future 
research, if it is to provide a comprehen- 
sive explanation, must follow up on the 
important lead provided by the works of 
Ogbu (1978) and Willis (1977): that the 
behavior in school of students from sub- 
ordinate social classes and ethnic groups 
cannot be understood apart from the fate 
that generally awaits them in the labor 
market and the expectations generated by 
that fate. 

The labor market is a second area where 
educational research has perhaps raised 
more questions than it has yet resolved. 
As Kerckhoff (1976) has pointed out, the 
so-called status-attainment model, which 
has thus far dominated research on the 
link between education and the labor mar- 
ket, has proved more successful in pre- 
dicting educational attainment than occu- 
pational attainment and much more suc- 
cessful in predicting occupational attain- 
ment than income. Thus, at each step in 
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the stratification process, the status at- 
tainment model—the most powerful one 
we now possess—has less and less ex- 
planatory punch. 

Two of the most striking findings of re- 
search in this tradition, both of them re- 
ported in Jencks’s Inequality (1972), are 
that (1) there is much more variation in 
income within occupational categories 
than across them, and (2) byothers’ occu- 
pational statuses vary almost as much as 
those of random individuals. These find- 
ings, though generally interpreted as 
providing dramatic evidence of the fluidity 
of America’s class structure, may be sub- 
ject to an equally plausible alternative in- 
terpretation: that occupational status, at 
least as traditionally measured, is a strik- 
ingly poor indicator of an individual’s 
position in the hierarchical division of 
labor. Æ more structural measure of the 
individual’s place in the division of 
labor—and one which may ultimately 
prove to have more explanatory power 
than occupational status—is class posi- 
tion. The theoretical and empirical prom- 
ise of a class approach to inequality is well 
illustrated by the recent research of Erik 
Wright (Wright and Perrone, 1977; 
Wright, 1978). Despite being forced to rely 
upon a rather unrefined measure of class 
(defined by Marxists as position in the 
relations of production), Wright is able to 
show that returns to education are contin- 
gent upon the attainment of specific class 
positions and that differences between 
blacks and whites in returns to education 
largely disappear when class position is 
controlled. 

While the use of class position in addi- 
tion to, or perhaps even in place of occu- 
pational status in future studies of the link 
between education and the labor market 
may constitute an improvement, it would 
not eliminate what Granovetter (1976), 
Horan (1978), and others (see Burawoy, 
1977) have referred to as the individualis- 
tic bias of the status attainment model. 
Here, in order to provide a genuinely 
structural approach, we need to move 
from the level of class position within the 
firm to the level of the position of the firm 
in the larger economy. Perhaps the most 
promising approach would draw upon the 
emerging literature in economics, which 
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argues that the American economy is di- 
vided into a core sector, dominated by 
monopolistic capitalist firms, and a pe- 
ripheral sector, characterized by smaller, 
more competitive firms. That this ap- 
proach is likely to prove fruitful is illus- 
trated by a growing body of empirical re- 
search indicating that industrial sector and 
other structural variables explain 
additional ingrements in income that ap- 
parently cannot be explained by individual 
characteristics (Bluestone et al., 1973; 
Bibb and Form, 1977). 

Whatever the deficiencies of existing 
research on the sources of class and ethnic 
differences in educational performance 
and on the nature of the links between the 
educational system and the labor market, 
a great deal of work on these problems has 
been done by sociologists of education, 
and progress has been made. The same 
can hardly be said, however, about re- 
search in another crucial area: How does 
the structure of power influence the shape 
of educational systems? In this domain, as 
in many others, sociologists have much to 
learn from historians of education. The 
contributions of such revisionist histo- 
rians as Tyack (1974) and Katz 
(1968;1971) have, I think, been particu- 
larly noteworthy in contributing to our 
understanding of the dynamics of educa- 
tional change. On the conceptual level, 
Bowles and Gintis (1976:235-239), in a 
brief overview of American educational 
history, have made an important albeit 
somewhat neglected contribution. In it 
they argue that the changing relation be- 
tween the educational system and the 
economy can best be understood in terms 
of two distinct but parallel processes: 
“‘pluralist accommodation,” or the rela- 
tively uncoordinated pursuit of interests 
by groups and individuals; and, in crisis 
periods, overt political struggle along 
class lines. With the inclusion of class 
struggle as a critical variable in their 
model, Bowles and Gintis distance them- 
selves from some of the cruder revisionist 
formulations, which conceptualize educa- 
tional reforms as a simple imposition of 
elite policies on an inert mass. 

Yet future researchers in the politics of 
education, while sensitive to evidence of 
class struggle over the structure and con- 
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tent of education,! must be careful not to 
conclude from the absence of observable 
class struggle that there is not a latent 
conflict between dominant and subordi- 
nate groups over the shape of the educa- 
tional system. As Bachrach and Baratz 
(1962) argued persuasively more than fif- 
teen years ago, the capacity to keep a 
potential issue out of the arena of overt 
political struggle is a form of power as 
real—though much more elusive 
empirically—as the capacity to prevail in a 
situation of direct conflict. Researchers in 
the politics of education must thus be at- 
tuned not only to the process of 
decision-making, but also to the process 
of nondecision-making. And they must, in 
addition, be sensitive to the even more 
subtle processes whereby, as Weber 
(1968) noted, dominant groups can shape 
the very cultural context in which educa- 
tional issues are posed and resolved. 
Here, as in so many other areas, histori- 
cally grounded comparative research on 
persistence and change in educational 
structures should prove extremely useful. 

Given the paucity of our knowledge 
about how the structure of power affects 
the shape of the educational system, 
additional research in this area should be 
perhaps our single greatest priority. Yet 
more research on power and control in 
education, however critical for furthering 
our understanding of the place of educa- 
tional systems in the larger society, is, I 
am afraid, unlikely to take place. And one 
reason why it is unlikely to take place in 
the future also helps explain why it has not 
taken place in the past: those who fund 
our research and, in all too many cases, 
define our problems for us have little 


l! Research on the content of education would 
seem to be an ideal meeting point for the micro- 
oriented “new” sociology of education and the 
macro-oriented ‘‘old’’ sociology of education. For 
example, the study of the process of curricular 
change—a key theme of the new sociology of 
education—is almost inconceivable without an 
analysis of the differential power of various social 
groups to shape the curriculum in their own inter- 
ests. Seen in this light, struggle over the content of 
schooling would be a core concern of a reconstituted 
sociology of education uniting micro and macro con- 
cerns. For a more genera! discussion of the ‘‘old™ 
and the ‘‘new’’ in the sociology of education, see 
Karabel and Halsey (1977:1-85). 
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interest (and I mean that in the double 
sense of the word) in research on educa- 
tional power structures.” 

Funding is not, of course, the only 
source of external distortion of research, 
either in sociology generally or the sociol- 
ogy of education in particular. But exist- 
ing studies in the sociology of social sci- 
ence suggest that patterns of funding do, 
in fact, have powerful effects on the type 
of work that academic social scientists do. 
Investigations by Useem (1976a; 1976b) 
and McCartney (1970; 1971), for example, 
demonstrate that social scientists using 
statistical techniques and/or working in 
highly policy-relevant areas are most 
likely to receive support for their re- 
search. The converse of this, of course, is 
that scholars doing nonquantitative work 
of no apparent utility to policy-making 
elites tend to receive little financial sup- 
port. Perhaps even more disturbing for 
those concerned about the potential dis- 
torting impact of patterns of external sup- 
port on educational research are three 
other tentative findings in the literature: 


1) that sociologists tend to migrate toward 
well-funded subdisciplines and away 
from impoverished ones (McCartney, 
1971); 

2) that of fifteen major subdisciplines in 
sociology, the sociology of education 
shows the highest rate of external sup- 
port (McCartney, 1971); 

3) that substantial numbers of social sci- 
entists admit to altering both their top- 
ics and their techniques in response to 
shifting federal priorities (Useem, 
1976a; Atelsek and Gomberg, 1976). 


As the means of intellectual production 
in the social sciences become more ex- 
pensive, they tend, as Mills (1959:106) 
noted almost twenty years ago, to be ex- 
propriated from ‘those who formerly pos- 
sessed them. This process of expropria- 
tion is likely to be furthered by current 


zZ As Pierre Bourdieu (1976:36), the French soci- 
ologist, has astutely observed, social classes engaged 
in political struggle do not always have ‘‘an equal 
interest in scientific truth.’’ This is especially true in 
power structure research, for by “‘bringing to light 
the social mechanisms which ensure the mainte- 
nance of the established order . .. social science 
necessarily takes sides in the political struggle.” 


trends in both academe and the state. In 
academe, retrenchment and the increas- 
ingly fierce competition for job openings 
will, in all probability, make promotion 
and—especially for those who are 
untenured—academic survival ever more 
dependent upon the receipt of funds from 
the federal government and the major pri- 
vate foundations. And in the state itself, 
which is in the throes of a growing fiscal 
Crisis, there are abundant signs that re- 
search that is not immediately policy rele- 
vant is falling into increasing disfavor. 

Without massive external support, the 
great strides that have been made in the 
sociology of education, and in the larger 
discipline as well, would—it is worth 
reiterating—have been impossible. Yet 
the decline in the relative autonomy of 
academic social science that has taken 
place in recent years may help diréct us to 
an underlying reality that we should never 
have lost sight of: the priorities of those 
public and private agencies that provide 
us with the greatest resources are by no 
means identical to our own. C. Wright 
Mills (1959:193) captured this tension well 
when he wrote that 


Our relations with (the powerful) are . 
likely to be only such relations as they find 
useful, which is to say that we become tech- 
nicians accepting their problems and aims, 
or ideologists promoting their prestige and 
authority. 


This dilemma is particularly acute for 
sociologists of education, because much 
of the research that external agencies 
would like us to carry out genuinely corre- 
sponds to what Alvin Gouldner (1970:445) 
has referred to as the ‘‘market research” 
of the Welfare State. A concrete example 
of such research is provided by the recent 
spate of publicly and privately sponsored 
studies on so-called ‘‘career education.” 
These studies, it hardly needs saying, did 
not grow out of the logic of internal devel- 
opment of academic research. Nor, it 
seems, did they emerge from a desire on 
the part of policy-makers for the type of 
tough-minded evaluation research that 
would help determine whether the ‘‘exper- 
iment” in career education was working. 
Instead, the purpose of these studies on 
career education was apparently to aid the 
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state in implementing a policy that had 
already been decided upon. The role of 
the social science community in this pro- 
cess, it seems, was to assist in the devel- 
opment of ‘‘efficient’’ career education 
programs: to churn out new curricula, to 
create new programs, and perhaps most 
critically of all, to help disseminate the 
idea of career education and hence to 
provide it with academic legitimation. Yet 
as early as 1975, informed critics of career 
education were already arguing that it was 
little more than the old idea of vocational 
tracking dressed in new clothing, that it 
would have negative effects on the life 
chances of poor and minority students, 
and that it proposed to solve the problem 
of a disjuncture between schooling and 
work by limiting aspirations, lowering ex- 
pectations, and increasing commitment to 
the existing social structure (Grubb and 
Lazerson, 1975; Spring, 1976). If this is 
` true, then the entire episode is an example 
of educational research in the service of 
neither scientific advance nor social jus- 
tice, but rather technical domination. 

What, then, should educational re- 
searchers be doing? There are no easy 
answers here, but any satisfactory re- 
sponse must address itself to two underly- 
ing issues: 


1) Under what conditions will we, as so- 
cial scientists, be best situated to ad- 
vance theory and research? 

2) How can we, as political actors, utilize 
our knowledge to promote social jus- 
tice in education? 


Our answers to these two questions will, I 
hope, be closely related, for a truly eman- 
cipatory sociology of education must shun 
both the futility of action without theory 
and the sterility of theory without action. 

A reconstituted sociology of education, 
which would necessarily be deeply con- 
scious of the social and political context in 
which it operates, would be quite willing 
to draw upon external resources in those 
-cases—and only in those cases—in which 
funding agencies were willing to subsidize 
research called for by the internal 
priorities of the discipline. Researchers, 
both funded and unfunded, would accord- 
ingly be extremely careful not to accept 
‘official bureaucratic or administrative 
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definitions of ‘‘educational problems” 
(see Young, 1971:1-7). 

In the United States, such a perspective 
could, for example, give us new ways of 
looking at the surging ‘‘back-to-basics”’ 
movement. Already the federal govern- 
ment is offering substantial sums of 
money to the research community in an 
effort to obtain the technical assistance 
which it hopes will enable it to solve the 
problem of declining ‘‘basic skills.” But 
Christopher Jencks’s (1978) recent article, 
after a review of existing evidence, ques- 
tions whether there even is a growing basic 
skills problem. The skeptical sociologist 
of education must, accordingly, ask why a 
movement of such magnitude has arisen at 
this particular time. Through what pro- 
cess did ‘‘basic skills” come to be defined 
as a problem? By whom? What are the 
social and political forces behind the cur- 
rent movement and how do they pursue 
their objectives? And who, if anyone, 
stands to profit from the most commonly 
proffered solution to the ‘‘basic skills” 
problem—‘‘minimal competency test- 
ing”? 

In addition to greater skepticism toward 
official definitions of educational prob- 
lems, we must, I think, show greater 
boldness in defining problems of our own. 
In defining these problems, we must ask 
an old question, which was raised anew by 
Alfred McClung Lee (1976) in his 1976 
presidential address to the American 
Sociological Association—Whom is our 
research for? Our answer, I hope, will be 
that it is, at least in part, for those subor- 
dinate groups and organizations that, 
though lacking resources, are in dire need 
of the knowledge that we can provide. 

What kinds of research, now rather ne- 
glected, might be carried out by a recon- 
stituted sociology of education? Here a 
distinction between radical and liberal 
sociology made by Alvin Gouldner 
(1973:51), though somewhat overdrawn, 
may nonetheless be useful: 


radical sociologists differ from liberals in 
that, while they take the standpoint of the 
underdog, they apply it to the study of over- 
dogs. Radical sociologists want to study 
‘power elites’, the leaders, or masters, of 
men; liberal sociologists focus their efforts 
upon underdogs and victims. 
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As applied to the sociology of education, 
this implies that we should direct our en- 
ergies not only to the study of the educa- 
tion of minorities and the poor, but also to 
the study of the education of the rich and 
privileged. 

‘Taking the standpoint of the underdog 
does not, however, as Gouldner’s remarks 
might seem to suggest, preclude continued 
research on the educational experiences 
of children from subordinate social 
groups. But it does demand that we focus 
our attention on the mechanisms of class 
and racial domination in education with an 
eye toward their fundamental transforma- 
tion. With this end in mind, sociologists of 
education might, for example, encourage 
research at the local level by people con- 
cerned with such issues as tracking in par- 
ticular schools—a process which Rosen- 
baum (1976:17) has aptly referred to as 
““grass-roots research.” One not un- 
happy consequence of such research, it is 
worth noting, might be to stimulate in 
members of the community a commitment 
to changing the very institutions that they 
are studying. 

For those of us who are professional 
social scientists, orienting our research to 
the needs of subordinate rather than 
dominant social groups would have impor- 
tant scientific benefits as well. Foremost 
among them would be a shift in our atten- 
tion toward the very subject that should 
perhaps be our greatest single academic 
priority: the educational power structure. 
But research on how the structure of 
power affects the shape of the educational 
system is not only an academic necessity; 
it is also a political one. For any attempts 
at radical change in the educational sys- 
tem must be informed not only by a vision 
of what education could be, but also by a 
profound awareness of the nature of the 
political obstacles awaiting those who 
would build an educational system dedi- 
cated to human emancipation. 
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As a sociologist who is Black and whose 
primary educational endeavor is to sub- 
stantially increase the number of Black 
sociologists, I have some rather important 
gut reactions to certain pervasive perspec- 
tives expressed in sociology, and held by 
sociologists. My concern with these per- 
spectives is that they militate against any 
substantial increase in the number of 
Black sociologists, and often they tend to 
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diminish the importance and contribution 
of Black perspectives. 

Perspective emanates from cultural and 
social experiences and subsequently 
shapes perception of realities. Sociology 
as a discipline and sociologists as profes- 
sionals have shared perspectives. Certain 
of these perspectives have their origins in 
western thought and logic, and it is these 
peculiarly western perspectives that I 
have found most troublesome in my at- 
tempts to increase the number of Black 
sociologists. 
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The ‘‘Founding Fathers’’ Perspective 


AS a sociologist and a Black, I have yet 
to find an effective introduction to the 
discipline that does not link up the 
‘‘founding fathers’’—white, western, 
male—perspective of sociology with the 
comparable ‘‘founding fathers’ perspec- 
tive of America. Early on, students learn 
that sociology is intimately related to and 
biased by the same set of societal values 
that have produced many social problems 
in America—especially problems that se- 
verely effect the lives of women, Blacks, 
and other minorities of color. Use of the 
‘‘founding fathers’’ introduction to 
sociology sets the stage for subsequent 
ideological conflict for students whose 
perspectives may be radical, revisionist, 
non-western, or—related to this paper— 
Black or female. In Black colleges and 
universities, the overwhelming majority of 
sociology majors are female; therefore 
Black females comprise the largest pool of 
prospective graduate students with an al- 
ready identified interest in sociology. To 
my dismay, most of this talent is driven 
away from sociology because of certain 
perspectives in sociology, and among 
sociologists. 

It does not take long for students to see 
that: (1) despite some claims that sociol- 
ogy is value free and relies on scientific 
methodology, it continues to express 
western ideologies; (2) sociology does not 
include a positive Black or female per- 
spective in its literature; (3) sociologists 
do not ‘‘do anything’’ with their research 
findings. 


Departmental Structure 


Almost all Black colleges have bacca- 
laureate programs in sociology; it is not 
unusual to find that the department of 
sociology (or sociology and social welfare) 
houses one or more degree programs in 
social work, corrections, urban studies, 
black studies, aging, planning, etc. The 
fact that a discipline is housed with a pro- 
fession and there are no clearly stated dis- 
tinctions between the two in terms of pur- 
pose, objectives, utilization of on-campus 
and off-campus resources, teaching ap- 
proaches, student socialization and expec- 
tations, and requirements for post- 


baccalaureate education and employment 
interacts with certain characteristics of 
many Black undergraduates to affect the 
teaching and learning of sociology and 
sociologists in several different ways. 

First of all, the ‘‘helping’’ professions 
that are housed alongside sociology in the 
same department usually attract much 
more internal and external funds for un- 
dergraduate stipends, travel, supplies, 
equipment and other needs than does 
sociology proper. Second, approximately 
60-80% of undergraduates in Black col- 
jeges must work part-time and/or obtain 
financial aid in order to pay part or all of 
their educational expenses. In addition, 
the typical student who selects sociology 
as a major is quite likely to be a first gen- 
eration college student, or at best second 
generation, and highly motivated toward 
completion of a baccalaureate degree for 
obtaining immediate employment, as op- 
posed to continuing in school for graduate 
study. And finally, sociology at the bacca- 
laureate level has no ‘‘set aside jobs,” 
i.e., jobs specifying sociologist as the job 
title, and with job responsibilities describ- 
ing sociological knowledge and skills 
characteristic of this level. The fact that 
there are ‘‘set aside jobs” for the helping 
‘professions; the fact that graduate educa- 
tion is a precondition for professional 
recognition in sociology, whereas the bac- 
calaureate level is sufficient in the helping 
professions; the fact that students are 
usually in extreme need of financial 
assistance; and the fact that first genera- 
tion college students are highly motivated 
to obtain immediate employment: all these 
factors work together to decrease the 
number of potential Black PhDs from bac- 
calaureate programs in sociology that are 
inappropriately housed with one or more 
helping professions programs. 


Sociologists at Black Colleges 


Of the slightly more than 100 histori- 
cally, traditionally, and predominantly 
Black colleges and universities, only one 
(Howard University) offers a doctorate in 
sociology—and that program is of recent 
vintage. A few offer masters degrees in 
sociology; the vast majority offer only 
baccalaureate degrees. As I continue to 
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seek new and expanded resources for in- 
creasing the pitifully small number of 
Black sociologists, I am regularly 
discouraged—but not for long—by one 
very pervasive and detrimental perspec- 
tive exhibited by sociologists. The per- 
spective is pervasive, since it appears to 
be almost universally internalized, and it 
continues to exist over time. It is detri- 
mental, since,it serves to diminish the 
number of potential sociologists in Black 
colleges, in addition to denying a possibly 
more liberal education to Black college 
students in general. The perspective is 
that the typical Black undergraduate 
sociology program is not the place for 
well-trained PhDs in sociology to seek 
employment. Doctoral students are 
socialized into this perspective through 
formal and informal means, and through 
covert and overt behavior of peers and 
faculty at major doctoral degree granting 
institutions. Additionally, professional 
sociology organizations exhibit a favor- 
able bias toward students and faculty in 
graduate degree granting institutions 
through the use of rewards and sanctions 
predicated on assumptions that glorify re- 
search, publication, and consultation, at 
the expense of undergraduate teaching. 
Undergraduate sociology programs in 
Black colleges are not competitive in at- 
tracting and retaining PhDs, because the 
sociological perspective defines the teach- 
ing of undergraduates as a chore at best, 
and secondary to research and publica- 
tion. I have observed that: (1) less than 
half (perhaps even less than one-third) of 
the Black colleges have two or more Black 
PhDs in sociology; (2) almost all of the 
Black doctoral students in sociology 
known to me have some ambivalence 
about seeking employment in Black col- 
leges, because these institutions have 
been depicted to them in various negative 
ways, e.g., excessive teaching loads, no 
time for research, large numbers of ill- 
prepared nonmotivated students, inade- 
quate resources for research, etc. Aca- 
demic vacancies that fail to attract Black 
or white sociology PhDs are reluctantly 
filled with doctorates and masters degree 
holders from the previously identified 
helping professions areas. This furthers 
the growth of social professions areas at 
the expense of sociology. 


This circumstance produces problems 
in the area of education leadership and 
faculty resources for sociology programs 
in Black colleges and universities. Black 
PhDs entering the job market are faced 
with unequal competition for their serv- 
ices between Black and white schools, 
and many accept positions at white 
schools. The increase of faculty (Black 
and white) from the helping professions 
creates a lack of Black—or for that matter 
white—PhDs in sociology to serve as role 
models for Black undergraduates, who 
might be encouraged to go on to graduate 
school themselves. This lack of educa- 
tional leadership and scholarship in Black 
colleges may lead to the elimination of 
sociology as a major area of study. 

While I support sincere efforts to assist 
PhDs in obtaining the employment of their 
choice, my sense is that their choices are 
far too often influenced by their white fac- 
ulty’s collective perspectives. These 
comments should not be interpreted to 
mean that only Black PhDs should teach 
in Black colleges; nor should it be inferred 
that the PhD level is the only level for 
teaching in Black colleges. The perspec- 
tive I am talking about is inherent 
throughout major PhD granting institu- 
tions, their faculties, students and staffs, 
and can be transmitted effectively by indi- 
viduals in any of these categories. I simply 
mean to focus on the very small number of 
Black PhDs in sociology, the even smaller 
number of senior level doctorates, and an 
apparently diminishing future supply—~at 
least from Black colleges. The matter of 
the number and availability of Black soci- 
ologists is important for reasons other 
than the needs of Black colleges. The 


- present supply and distribution of scholars 


and researchers in sociology who are 
Black and who participate in Black com- 
munities, churches, businesses, colleges 
and other enterprises is grossly insuffi- 
cient for taking on-the additional tasks of 
serving as role models and agents of 
socialization for young potential scholars, 
whose perspectives have yet to be shaped. 


Curriculum 


Given that the sociology curriculum is 
designed to prepare students for graduate 
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study, it becomes important to identify the 
teaching/learning content that enhances 
students’ personal, academic, and profes- 
sional competencies for admission to and 
successful completion of graduate study. 
For first generation Black college students 
in sociology, I propose a curriculum 
model that would (1) require students to 
acquire demonstrable skills, and an ac- 
ceptable level of proficiency in verbal and 
nonverbal communications; (2) ensure 
that students learn to receive and transmit 
communications and to use logic and sci- 
entific methodology for increased preci- 
sion; and (3) introduce students to the 
discipline of sociology, its subfields, spe- 
cialities, history, methodology, etc., in 
ways that are clearly preparatory for 
graduate study. Assuming that the reader, 
and in fact most Black programs, would 
translate the first and second features into 
liberal arts and general studies teaching/ 
learning activities, I shall focus on the 
third feature: the discipline itself. Sociol- 
ogy programs in Black colleges typically 
include some nonsociology courses, and 
course content relevant to the concerns of 
helping professions (especially in the case 
of inappropriate housing, previously 
noted). In addition, the absence (short- 
age?) of PhD sociologists in Black colleges 
and the likelihood that a majority of the 
students and faculty will be concentrated 
in the helping professions area further 
shapes the content of sociology courses. 
In short, sociology offerings are ‘‘long’’ 
on content and ‘‘short’’ on methodology. 
Few programs require more than an intro- 
ductory course in statistics, theory, and 
research; this level of preparation puts 
students at a severe disadvantage if they 
enter graduate study in sociology at the 
major PhD producing universities. 

In the absence of quantitative and qual- 
itative methodological knowledge and 
skills, relatively simple sociological con- 
cepts are easily misunderstood and mis- 
used. As concepts become more compli- 
cated and used for interpreting social phe- 
nomena across social groupings, in- 
creased misunderstanding and misuse oc- 
curs. For example, one of the most dif- 
ficult concepts in sociology for Black stu- 
dents to understand and use is the concept 
of social class. I know of no other concept 


that generates as much misunderstanding 

among Black students and their teachers. ` 
Over the years I have heard and partici- 

pated in formal and informal discussions 

with Blacks on this concept, and I offer 

the following summary of the Black per- 

spective on social class: 


(1) Social class distinctions help maintain 
the status quo of certain minorities of 
color, because the identified correlates 
of middle and upper class lifestyles are 
generally not possessed by Blacks, nor, 
because of racism, are these correlates 
and lifestyles attainable. 

(2) Social class distinctions are invidious 
and divisive for Blacks, since class 
comparisons tend to make ‘‘bedfel- 
lows’’ of a few middle class Blacks and 
almost all whites, because of 
similarities in lifestyles, etiquette, in- 
terpersonal skills, income, education, 
etc. 

(3) Social class, as generally described 
and taught, translates (for Black stu- 
dents and teachers alike) into little or 
no hope that planned social change 
will result in a truly pluralistic society, 
consequently discouraging efforts to 
improve the life chances of lower class 
Blacks. 

(4) Social class, as generally described 
and taught, is of little significance in 
America when compared to the effects 
of racism. 


On the other hand, some Blacks I have 
known believe that social ‘‘class’’ is a via- 
ble and important tool for explaining dif- 
ferences in lifestyles—especially as re- 
lated to mobility, self-concept, life 
chances, etc.; and that the primary prob- 
lem for lower class Blacks (and lower 
class persons) is lack of access to resources 
and experiences necessary for achieving 
middle class values and lifestyles. A few 
Blacks (students, teachers, and other 
sociologists) use the importance of social 
class to validate distinctions that they per- 
ceive between themselves—as second, 
third, or fourth generation college 
graduates with behaviors and statuses ac- 
ceptable to their middle class white 
colleagues—and other Blacks who have 
less formal education and/or have not ac- 
quired middle class values and lifestyles. 
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Another typical curriculum problem is 
that Black students seem to be more en- 
couraged to do research on and about 
Blacks and Black experiences, than on 
‘‘mainstream’’ sociological matters. In my 
opinion, the perspective that encourages 
relatively inexperienced and naive Black 

‘students to engage in research on Blacks 
is the same perspective that subsequently 
socializes Black students to identify them- 
selves as Black sociologists—instead of 
sociologists who are Black. The semantics 
involved here are important for they invar- 
iably become part of the debate on ‘“Black 
sociology.” This debate centers on the 
fact that the preeminent ideologies, logic, 
philosophies, beliefs, and methodologies 
in sociology are ‘‘white,”’ e.g., they col- 
lectively represent social thought in west- 
ern society. Some Black sociologists 
argue that western social thought is em- 
bedded with institutionalized racism, and 
they propose a Black sociology, ostensi- 
bly derived from Afro-American social 
thought, and more representative of Black 
cultures and societies. They believe that 
current research methodology—the 
“heart” of sociology—is guided primarily 
by white perspectives. Research on 
Blacks, by whites, is illustrative. 

Sociological research (and indeed most 
social survey research) on Blacks and 
Black communities is probably producing 
data that is less valid and reliable than 
anyone suspects. Even the use of Black 
students as research assistants or primary 
researchers has little or no impact on the 
cooperation of certain categories of 
Blacks. Much of the research on Blacks 
tends to focus on ‘‘their social problems,” 
as viewed from the perspective(s) of white 
sociologists. At the risk of continuing to 
painfully elaborate the obvious, I know 
(along with millions of other Blacks) that 
Blacks—when compared to whites—have 
higher mortality rates and shorter lives, 
are not as likely to finish high school, ex- 
perience less job and career stability and 
greater family dissolution, and are more 
likely to be jailed or imprisoned. 

These kinds of research findings gener- 
ate heated discussions among Blacks and 
raise questions regarding current sociolog- 
ical methodology and its western, non- 


Black underpinnings. Not only does much 
of the research about Blacks fuel debates 
on ‘‘White versus Black sociology,” it 
also poses problems and ethical issues for 
Black students and researchers at all 
levels of research and research training. 
Increasingly, Black researchers are find- 
ing it difficult to obtain useful primary 
data from willing and cooperative Blacks. 
Given the existence of institutionalized 
racism, sexism, and classism, it is obvious 
why poor Black females slam doors in the 
faces of researchers, or choose to respond 
to interview schedules and questionnaires 
in a desultory manner. In addition, neither 
researcher nor subject can entertain any 
real hope that the data obtained will be 
used to benefit the sample or population 
being studied. This fact alone spurs many 
Black students to exit sociology and opt 
for educational areas such as social work 
and/or urban planning, where there is 
some possibility that research findings will 
be applied toward problem resolution. 
The sociology curriculum in Black col- 
leges therefore needs to address itself not 
only to the inclusion of an appropriate sci- 
entific methodological package; it must 
also address the embodiment of a 
humanistic (pluralistic?) perspective 
which raises and answers the question: 


` research for what purpose? One way to do 


this would be to develop a greater empha- 
sis on applied sociology. This could cer- 
tainly help retain the large members of 
young potential Black scholars in sociol- 
ogy who are presently being more at- 
tracted to the helping professions, where 
they feel their impact can be greater. 

The discipline and the profession of 
sociology have already had some limited 
enrichment (limited only because of pauc- 
ity of numbers, not productivity) as a re- 
sult of the research and scholarship of 
Black sociologists; and sociology needs 
enrichment. As this society moves toward 
the year 2,000 and continues to struggle 
with present and emerging problems and 
issues, the unique contributions of Black 
sociologists—in terms of their perspec- 
tives and contributions as scholars—may 
be sorely missed, unless there is a sharp 
increase in the number of Black sociolo- 
gist in the near future. 
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The editor asked for my ‘‘gut’’ reac- 
tions to where sociology is and where it 
should be going. That is what these com- 
ments are: personal observations, the 
things I think about and discuss with my 
friends. 

While the editor asked for an emphasis 
on the shortcomings of sociology, I wish 
to start by expressing some feelings about 
positive changes in the past ten years in 
sociology as an intellectual enterprise and 
profession. 

Despite tokenism and continued dis- 
crimination, it is much easier to be a 
woman sociologist today than it was ten 
years ago. The women’s movement indi- 
rectly fostered intellectual and personal 
support networks among women sociolo- 
gists, not only in so-called “‘women’s 
fields,’ but also among women who work 
in macro-, political- and other ‘‘men’s”’ 
sociologies. 

Secondly, there are competing 
paradigms in sociology today that have a 
legitimacy they did not have ten years 
ago. No longer do we have to debate only 
Marxism versus functionalism, but we can 
carry on important exchanges about vari- 
eties of neo-Marxism and feminist 
analysis, to name only the two that most 
interest me. Despite continuing cases of 
political tokenism and discrimination, 
sociologists influenced by and working 
within these new paradigms have gained 
intellectual and professional recognition. 
We have also seen the rise of a number of 
new journals within the discipline to dis- 
seminate this intellectual work, among 
them, Theory and Society, The Insurgent 
Sociologist, Berkeley Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, and Politics and Society. Moreover, 
my sociological network can and does 
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publish in a wide range of journals and 
magazines.that reach beyond the profes, 
sion to a wider intellectual, political, and 
public audience. ' 

Lastly, I see somewhat less elitism in 
the profession of sociology today. New 
graduate programs have been established 
(and some old ones refurbished) that com- 
pete successfully for students with the 
‘big four or five” graduate departments. 
Sociologists working in nonelite, non- 
research oriented departments do write, 
publish, and gain recognition. 

While the above developments make 
sociology a more satisfying profession for 
me, I do not believe they arise from an 
inherent pluralism of American society 
and culture, nor from the benevolence or 
inherent wisdom of the sociological estab- 
lishment. Rather, I believe they are the 
result of intense struggles in the society 
and the university in the 1960s—struggles 
which engulfed the profession. I also be- 
lieve that the recognition given feminists 
and leftists has come because of the qual- 
ity and rigor of their intellectual work, 
which has led to superior insights into the 
working of society. Not that there has 
been some major breakthrough to give a 
complete theoretical reorientation to 
sociology—but at least sociology is in 
touch with society. The fact that we expe- 
rience sociological inflations and 
depressions—rapid growth in public inter- 
est and student enrollments in times of 
social upheaval and equally rapid declines 
in times of social conservatism—attests to 
our rootedness in history. 

In contrast, the aspect of professional 
life that most disturbs me is one that tran- 
scends sociology as a discipline and seems 
endemic to university and intellectual 
life—and perhaps to all work in this soci- 
ety. It is a problem to which left intellec- 
tuals and feminists are definitely not im- 
mune. This pervasive problem is indi- 
vidual competitiveness, status seeking, 
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and anxiety about success. These per- 
sanal traits—which are the product of 
values central to our culture reinforced 
through institutional practices—lead us 
despite our critiques to actively partici- 
pate in the commodity process. Our ideas 
and our personalities become com- 
modities for sale. The personal result is 
alienation, anxiety and unhappiness, and 
declining intellectual creativity. The 
sociological result is that critics of society 
reinforce the system. 

To my knowledge there are only very 
tentative attempts in personal networks to 
discuss this problem, and almost nothing 
in public discourse. Recognition of the 
problem could easily lead either to de- 
spairing determinism—capitalist economy 
inevitably produces these personality 
traits; or to a utopian voluntarism—we 
can all change our style. Rather, I believe 


that recognition of the problem should 
lead to the attempt—with limited 
expectations—to build cooperative work 
environments that also provide personal 
support systems. Existing sociology de- 
partments could encourage and facilitate 
collective authorship, abolishing the prac- 
tice current in many departmental hiring 
and promotion procedures of asking au- 
thors to indicate their individual contribu- 
tions. We could envision and encourage 
new enterprises in teaching, research, pol- 
icy planning, and publication that are not 
“‘empires’’ for a dominant personality, but 
are truly attempts at collective work. In 
this society at this time, collective work 
must support the types of self- 
development and achievement that occur 
simultaneously for a number of co- 
workers through—and not at the expense 
of—cooperative endeavors. 
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Despite their decisive influence on American society, corporations and the corporate elite 
remain little studied, with several unfortunate consequences. First, analyses of American 
society, for lack of adequate prior research, have often incorporated ‘‘facts’’ of dubious validity 
about the major companies and their primary owners and managers. Among the more notable 
examples is the claim that ownership has been separated from control of the large corporation, 
implying that the corporate elite can no longer be characterized as a capitalist class. Second, 
controversies over analytic questions of fundamental import remain unresolved, not because 
they are unresolvable, but because the sustained research effort necessary for resolution has 

- not been undertaken. This problem is exemplified by the continuing and presently unresolvable 
debate over whether the corporate elite is cohesive and capable of collective political action. 
Finally, the research neglect prevents full understanding of the organization and policies of 
other major institutions influenced by corporations and the corporate elite, such as higher 
education and the arts. Thus, intensive study of corporations and the corporate elite is needed, 
and among the topics deserving immediate attention are the internal organization and 
integenerational reproduction of the corporate elite, the relationship between corporate elite 
organization and corporate behavior, and the influence of corporations and the corporate elite 
on public policies. ; 


Explanations for the institutions of 
American Life deemed worthy of investi- 
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gation by sociologists inevitably demand 
examination of those other institutions 
with which théy interact. More often than 
not these latter prove to be the major 
business corporations and their top execu- 
tives and primary owners, whom I will call 
the corporate elite. Thus, for instance, 
college student alienation may be induced 
by the bureaucratization of higher educa- 
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tion, but the alienating form of the orga- 
nization itself can be traced, in part, to 
employers’ demands for a properly 
selected and socialized labor force. A 
sexist cultural climate is reinforced by the 
hierarchic division of labor in many 
families, but the unequal division of labor 
is partly a reflection of the hierarchic and 
sexist organization of the large corpora- 
tion. And while the fiscal crises of local 
government have often been triggered by 
voter action, would ‘‘tax rebellions” 
occur in the absence of tax breaks that 
shelter the rich and public policies that 
protect the corporation? 

Yet until recently, the corporations and 
the corporate elite have not been the turf 
upon which sociologists have won their 
spurs. ‘‘One of the major institutions in 
American society,’ Hirsch (1975:3) has 
observed, ‘‘business and its component 
economic organizations—has been ac- 
corded surprisingly little attention.” 
Other topics have been favored, and, not 
surprisingly, our knowledge of the poor, 
working-class, and minorities is far more 
extensive than of the upper class and its 
corporate foundation. This systematic in- 
attention may be because ‘“‘the eyes of 
sociologists,"’ as Nicolaus (1969) told a 
plenary session of the 1968 annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, 
“have been turned downward, and their 
palms upward.” Or the inattention may 
reflect a natural averting of the sociologi- 
cal eye from that which cannot be readily 
seen, and corporations are not given to 
spontaneous self-exposure. As one com- 
mentator noted in explaining why so little 
is known about the promotion of corpo- 
rate executives, ‘‘those who know don’t 
tell, and those who tell don’t know” (Ma- 
son, 1959:13). An agency that might be 
expected to tell, the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, prefers to let the 
public, and alas, even sociologists, rely on 
‘tinsider’’ rumor to learn such elementary 
facts as who owns the major corporations. 
Whatever the correct explariations for the 
neglect, it is seemingly endemic in ad- 
vanced capitalist democracies. ‘‘While 
there have been a few studies of elite 
groups in British society,” laments Gid- 
dens (1974:ix), ‘‘this part of the sociologi- 
cal landscape has mostly remained a des- 


ert visited only by a few itinerant travel- 
lers who have strayed, almost by chance,jt 
seems, from the well-trodden paths of 
British Sociology.” Similarly, Bourdieu 
and Saint Martin (1978:81) conclude that 
“if numerous publications exist on the 
dominant class [in France], numerous 
celebrating discussions and an immense 
semi-analytic literature in particular, sci- 
entific works on industrial leaders are few 
in number.” 

The less trodden paths require explora- 
tion, however, if we accept the premise 
that the major corporations and their pri- 
mary owners and top managers play a de- 
cisive role in shaping virtually all phases 
of American life. For many readers, this 
premise is so self-evident that justification 
would only belabor the obvious. For the 
more skeptical, I might initiate justifica- 
tion by pointing to the fact that our highly 
unequal distributions of income and 
wealth, and all the adverse consequences 
of the pronounced inequality, have much 
to do with corporate policies on wages, 
salaries, and investments; or I might call 
attention to the fact that the Cabinets of all 
recent U.S. Presidents have been domi- 
nated by those with close ties to the cor- 
porate elite (Freitag, 1975; Mintz, 1975); 
or I might take note of the fact that the fate 
of New York City and Cleveland resides 
more in the largess of local banks than the 
favors of precinct captains. But these 
would only be the opening arguments, and 
I will simply assume for the sake of brev- 
ity that the premise is plausible, if not 
beyond discussion. 

In light of this premise, the absence of a 
sociological research tradition is deplor- 
able. A discipline ideally committed to un- 
raveling the secrets of its own society has 
largely abdicated responsibility for under- 
standing that society’s dominant institu- 
tion. The absence of adequate information 
on the corporations and their managers 
and owners had led to predictably unfor- 
tunate consequences. Lacking the find- 
ings of an established research tradition, 
analysts of American society have felt 
compelled to generate at least temporary 
filler. This filler has included a number of 
dubious ‘‘facts,’’ unresolved controver- 
sies, and underdetermined theories. I will 
briefly illustrate each of these tendencies, 
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for they have had a pernicious impact on 
our understanding of American society, 
and we must avoid or overcome them in 
the future. Underlying the following dis- 
cussion is another premise, briefly con- 
sidered later; that any new understanding 
must be. based on an integrated research 
effort that simultaneously investigates 
both the major corporations and the cor- 
porate elite. One cannot be adequately 
conceptualized, let alone studied, without 
explicit reference to its interdependencies 
with the other. 


Dubious ‘“‘Facts”’ 


One of the most fundamental questions 
about American society is whether there 
is a dominant social class that, by virtue 
of its primary interests, can be properly 
labeled a ‘‘capitalist class.’ In traditional 
Marxist terms, such a class is a product of 
antagnostic relations between capital and 
labor. Conventional structural- 
functionalist analysts have argued, by 
contrast, that those who run the corpora- 
tions are no longer committed either to 
capital accumulation or, consequently, to 
the exploitation of labor, but instead strive 
for efficiency in the public interest. Ac- 
cordingly, for structural-functionalists the 
capitalist class has seemingly disap- 
peared. 

Attempts to resolve this question, 
which has numerous theoretical implica- 
tions, have generally focused on whether 
‘‘ownership’’ and ‘‘control’’ have been 


separated in the large corporations. Sep- - 


aration would imply that the capitalist 
owners are no longer able to insist that 
their firms relentlessly maximize profits, 
whatever the social costs. If control has 
now been captured by the noncapitalist 
managers, corporations could be oriented 
toward a variety of goals, ranging from 
growth to the public welfare. If this is the 
case, a capitalist class can no longer be 
said to exist. Elements of this thesis re- 
ceived empirical attention many years ago 
from Berle and Means (1932), who dis- 
cerned a general trend toward the separa- 
tion of ownership and control. But rather 
than carefully examine and extend the in- 
tricate arguments and analyses required 
for a conclusive validation of their thesis, 
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many sociologists have accorded it the 
status of a demonstrable ‘‘fact.”’ 

Only in recent years has it become evi- 
dent that this description of corporate 
organization is, as Zeitlin (1974) has shown, 
a ‘‘pseudo-fact,”” theoretically convenient 
but without adequate empirical founda- 
tion. It is through belated renewal of re- 
search interest in this question on the part 
of sociologists and economists that we are 
now able to conclude that what had been 
taken to be a critical datum turned out, on 
closer inspection, to be far less certain. 
Rather than corroborating the thesis that 
the capitalist class is being thrust toward 
extinction through a managerial coup 
d’etat, available data now largely support 
the contrary position that the capitalist 


‘class is as much in control of the corpora- 


tion as ever. Many corporate managers 
are discovered to be primary owners 
themselves, and even those who are not 
primary owners still tend to make corpo- 
rate decisions as if they were. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, corporations largely under 
nonowner managerial control are ob- 
served to behave little differently from 
companies under direct owner control. 
The corporate ownership/control ques- 
tion has probably received more sustained 
empirical attention than any other single 
topic in the field, with more than a dozen 
systematic .studies now available (most 
are reviewed in Zeitlin, 1974, and Berg 
and Zald, 1978; also see Zeitlin and 
Norich, 1979), Even now some elements 
of the thesis remain at issue. If this is the 
empirical fate of one of the ‘‘facts’’ long 
accepted but little tested by sociologists, 
we can only wonder how many other 
““facts’’ about corporations and the 
capitalist class will prove more mythical 
than real, and how many new real facts 
will come to light once systematic re- 
search is finally undertaken. Is it true that 
“family capitalism” and extended kinship 
networks are largely extinct features of 
corporate elite organization? Has ‘‘fi- 
nance capital” indeed lost its sway over 
‘‘industrial capital,” with banks no longer 
capable of organizing diverse industrials 
into coordinated interest groups? Are cor- 
porate officers really selected for their 
technical managerial prowess, regardless 
of social origins and corporate wealth? 
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While we can now agree that a 
capitalist class continues to exist, we 
know little else definitive about it. Con- 
sider one of the most elementary ques- 
tions about capitalist class internal social 
organization: is it relatively socially cohe- 
sive, cognizant of its class interests, and 
capable of collective political action? 

In a number of original studies, 
Domhoff finds ‘‘persuasive evidence for 


the existence of a socially cohesive na- - 


tional upper class’’ (1974:109; 1967; 1970; 
1972; 1979). Drawing on studies of the 
U.S., Great Britain and elsewhere, 
Miliband (1969:47) reaches a similar con- 
clusion, finding that ‘‘ ‘elite pluralism’ 
does not. . . prevent the separate elites in 
capitalist society from constituting a 
dominant economic class, possessed of a 
high degree of cohesion and solidarity, 
with common interests and common pur- 
poses which far transcend their specific 
differences and disagreements.” 

Yet other analysts have arrived at a 
nearly opposite conclusion. In a review of 
recent literature on business, Berg and 
Zald (1978:137) argue that ‘‘businessmen 
are decreasingly a coherent and self- 
sufficient autonomous elite; increasingly 
business leaders are differentiated by their 
heterogenous interests and find it difficult 
to weld themselves into a solidified 
group.” Similarly, Bell (1961:62—63) con- 
tends that the disintegration of family 
capitalism in America has thwarted the 
emergence of a national ‘‘ruling class,” 
and, as a result, ‘‘there are relatively few 
political issues on which the managerial 
elite is united.” And Silk and Vogel 
(1976:181), drawing on their observations 
of private discussions among industrial 
managers, find that the ‘enormous size 
and diversity of corporate enterprise 
today makes it virtually impossible for an 
. individual group to speak to the public or 
government with authority in behalf of the 
entire business community.”’ 

The social sciences have never been an 
attractive calling for those wary of debate, 
and ever since Kuhn (1970) informed us 
that we were in a ‘“‘pre-paradigmatic’’ 
state, sociologists have come to expect 
some controversies to forever elude reso- 
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lution. Yet the debate over capitalist class 
cohesion is clearly amenable to empirigal 
resolution, though extensive study would 
be required. Unfortunately, despite the 
pioneering work of Mills (1956), Baltzell 
(1962, 1964), Zeitlin (1974, 1976), Domhoff 
and a few others, the field cannot be said 
to be flourishing. The continuing debate 
provides stimulating rhetoric. But only 
when a bevy of sociologists hegin to inves- 
tigate systematically the internal structure 
of the capitalist class and its corporate 
base will it be possible to judge whether 
the primary owners and top corporate 
managers are capable of identifying their 
class-wide interests, whether the class is 
rent by serious internal schisms, and 
whether the class is capable of effectively 
shaping public policies in accord with the 
general needs of business. 

The failure to initiate a strong research 
tradition in this area has done a disservice 
to our students as well. Compared with 
our prolix scholarly prose, so laced with 
caveats and qualifiers, our textbook writ- 
ing usually seems lean and authoritative. 
Yet when textbook authors discuss the 
American ‘‘upper class’’ or corporate 
elite, the lack of an adequate research 
base is so evident that even the most as- 
sertive writers feel constrained to remain 
agnostic on many of the crucial questions, 
such as how the corporate elite is 
socialized, recruited, and made wealthy. 
This restraint is especially evident when 
the authors turn to the question of 
capitalist class unity and cohesion, as 
nearly all writers of textbooks in stratifica- 
tion and political sociology do. Most side 
with Rothman (1978:89), who tells stu- 
dents that ‘‘the question of whether [the] 
upper class forms a unified, cohesive, 
dominant group is still the subject of unre- 
solved debate”; or with Duberman 
(1976:74), who asserts that ‘‘until more 
data are gathered the question of whether 
national power is in the control of a power 
elite or veto group remains moot’’; or with 
Orum (1978:150), who offers this conclu- 
sion on the question of the cohesion 
among those who direct the large corpora- 
tions and major federal agencies: ‘* All that 
can be said now is that some positions 
appear to possess much more power than 
others.’’ Only a few textbook authors are 
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prepared to be as conclusive as 
Szymanski (1978:39), who, drawing heav- 
ily on the work of Domhoff and Baltzell, 
tells his students that there is “ʻa strong 
sense of identity as a [capitalist] class and 
a rather sophisticated understanding of 
their collective interest on which they 
tend to act in a collective way.’’ Thus, 
“the unity of the upper class is stronger 
than the antagonisms within it. Moreover, 
upperclass unity has been growing over 
time.” 

Whatever the conclusion drawn, it is 
also notable that these and other recent 
textbooks in the fields of stratification and 
political sociology virtually all cite the 
same few works (Anderson, 1974; Matras, 
1975; Abrahamson et al., 1976; Krauss, 
1976; Rossides, 1976; Turner and Starnes, 
1976; Beeghley, 1978). In contrast to the 
rich literatures frequently noted in dis- 
cussions of social mobility, voting, and 
political participation, assessments of 
nearly all questions related to the exist- 
ence and cohesion of the capitalist class 
rely on Mills, Domhoff, Baltzell, Hunter 
(1959), and Lundberg (1968) for positive 
evidence, and Riesman (1950), Dahl 
(1961), Keller (1963), and Rose (1967) for 
negative arguments, if not evidence in all 
cases. Were I to write a textbook, these 
would be my natural choices as well, for 
several of the works have produced un- 
equaled descriptions of the inner world of 
the corporate elite, especially its more es- 
tablished and wealthy wings. And in any 
case, they are nearly the only major 
studies available. But most of these works 
are more than a decade old, and they leave 
major portions of the landscape un- 
touched. No wonder many of our students 
are overheard to complain about the ir- 
relevance of some courses in sociology. 
They are unable to obtain an adequate 
appraisal of an institution that even those 
without a bachelor’s degree can see is hav- 
ing a decisive bearing on their lives and 
their society. 


Underdetermined Theory 


The sociological neglect of the business 
firm and the corporate elite has had an- 
other adverse consequence: the in- 
capacity to fully understand the social 
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organization and operation of other major 
institutions. It would appear that corpora- 
tions and the capitalist class decisively in- 
fluence the behavior of these institutions; 
but the absence of data about the former 
inhibits the “framing of even the most 
elementary research questions about their 
impact on the latter. This can be seen in 
the study of both higher education and the 
arts public. 

We know that the social class origins 
and likely occupational destinations of 
college and university students vary 
sharply from campus to campus, with 
community colleges oriented toward the 
education of working-class and lower- 
middle-class students, and elite univer- 
sities predominantly devoted to the 
schooling of upper-middle and upper-class 
students (Karabel and Astin, 1975; Griffin 
and Alexander, 1978). What we know lit- 
tle about are the decision-making proc- 
esses that account for this system of track- 
ing in higher education, a system that 
opens opportunity for some students but 
consigns most students to a class location 
comparable to that of their parents. This 
reproduction of the class structure in 
which students are, with seeming legiti- 
macy, prepared for and selected into oc- 
cupational positions of varying desirabil- 
ity, is essential for the maintenance of the 
hierarchic division of labor, a system that 
ensures the continued prosperity of its top 
rung, the capitalist class (for elaboration, 
see Bowles and Gintis, 1976). Yet if class- 
linked tracking is in the interests of busi- 
ness, the role of business in shaping the 
system remains a mystery. 

Business does attempt to exercise an 
influence on the policies of higher educa- 
tion through a variety of means. One 
strategy of intervention is financial; cor- 
porate support of colleges and universities 
in 1976 is estimated at $450 million, ap- 
proximately one-sixth of all voluntary 
support received (Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, 1978). While a fraction 
of the money is contributed without an 
expectation of return, much of it given on 
a quid pro quo basis. The top executive of 
one major firm, for instance, baldly re- 
veals that his corporation gives financial 
support to universities ‘‘that supply our 
manpower needs’’ and to those ‘‘that 
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present the case for competitive en- 
terprise philosophy’’ (Mallot, 1978:138). 
Even when the contributions are not so 
selectively targeted, responsible corpo- 
rate executives increasingly grumble, 
“Why do we continue to contribute 
money to the institutions that graduate our 
foes?’’ (quoted in Silk and Vogel, 
1976:214; also see Cabot, 1978). It is 
plausible, then, to advance the general 
thesis that, in the words of the director of 
an organization devoted to increasing cor- 
porate contributions, business financing 
of colleges and universities is an ‘‘invest- 
ment that yields a handsome return to 
business” (Johnson, 1978). However, the 
precise nature of the return, which types 
of corporations benefit most, and the 
process by which corporate contributions 
actually shape school policies have not 
been well examined. Without systematic 
research, there is no way of knowing 
whether this form of attempted business 
influence may be partly responsible for 
the system of class-linked tracking in 
higher education. Furthermore, even be- 
fore beginning such research, we would 
need to have a reasonably detailed picture 
of the internal organization of the 
capitalist class and how it exercises influ- 
ence on outside institutions. 

Another form of direct business inter- 
vention in the affairs of higher education 
may also be partly responsible for class- 
linked tracking. Formal and legal au- 


thority for the operation of most colleges. 


and universities is vested in a governing 
board of trustees. Studies have repeatedly 
documented that the surest way to acquire 
a position on a college or university board 
is to have a successful career in business; 
one-third to one-half of the positions are 
generally held by the top executives and 
directors of business firms (Beck, 1947; 
Hartnett, 1969; Gomberg and Atelsek, 
1977). This suggests a prima facie case for 
strong business influence on school 
policies, including class-based tracking. 
Yet we must obviously move beyond this 
suggestion and actually examine empiri- 
cally the strength of the influence, the de- 
gree to which the business trustees pro- 
mote parochial or general business inter- 
ests during board deliberations, and the 
extent to which their influence as trustees 
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is ultimately responsible for class-linked 
tracking between, and often within, 
schools. These are all eminently research- 
able questions, but they have suffered the 
same neglect that has characterized nearly 
all questions about the dominant forces 
shaping education. This neglect has led 
Karabel (this issue, p. 90 to urge re- 
cently that highest priority in the sociol- 
ogy of education be given tq studying the 
‘‘educational power structure.” Until 
more is known about that power struc- 
ture, and the role of the corporate elite 
within it, class-linked tracking in higher 
education will remain at best a well- 
described but little understood phenom- 
enon. 

A similar prognosis can be offered for 
questions about the arts public in the 
United States. It is well-documented that 
the audiences for the major live perform- 
ing arts (ballet, dance, opera, theater, and 
symphonic music) and the visitors of sci- 
ence, history and art museums are pre- 
dominantly composed of the well- 
educated, well-heeled, and well-placed. A 
recent review of several hundred studies 
reveals, for instance, that two-thirds of 
the consumers of high culture are college 
educated, their average income is far 
above that of the general populace, and 
more than two-thirds are employed in pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations. By 
contrast, less than one in twenty of the 
patrons are blue collar workers (DiMaggio 
and Useem, 1978). If the social composi- 
tion of the arts audience is well docu- 
mented, however, the reasons for the 
composition are far less so. It has been 
suggested that cultural literacy, sustained 
by frequent consumption of the high arts, 
is one means by which the capitalist class, 
its segments, and neighboring class seg- 
ments test and maintain their class bound- 
aries. And it has been argued that ‘‘cul- 
tural capital,” acquired and reproduced 
through participation in the arts, provides 
a currency that can be translated into al- 
ternative forms of capital, including social 
contacts and access to high corporate 
positions (Bourdieu, 1973). Research is 
needed, however, to test these and other 
theories that seek to explain the stratifica- 
tion of aesthetic taste. Can cultural capital 
indeed be converted into social and eco- 
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nomic capital? Do schisms within the 
capitalist class generate efforts to erect 
intra-class boundaries? Do governing 
boards of arts organizations, also domi- 
nated by business people, play a role in 
shaping arts programming and exhibits 
that appeal to a highly limited sector of the 
public? Only when relevant data have 
been collected and analyzed can we begin 
to answer these questions. 

Similar lines of argument can be applied 
to other institutions as well. The organiza- 
tion of health care cannot be understood 
apart from the role of corporations as 
health insurers and providers—and 
profit-makers. The rise and fall of political 
protest movements often cannot be inter- 
preted without reference to the actions of 
the corporate elite. The course of labor 
protest is obviously shaped by corporate 
response to worker demands, but minor- 
ity, women’s, antiwar, socialist, and 
other movements have been decisively af- 
fected by government repression or con- 
cession, and it can be hypothesized that 
the government’s response has often been 
inspired in part by corporate response 
(see, for instance, Weinstein, 1968; Bal- 
bus, 1973; Schwartz, 1976; Jenkins and 
Perrow, 1977; Piven and Cloward, 1978). 
Yet the bulk of existing research on politi- 
cal protest, as well as on education, the 
art, health, and other areas, has directed 
little attention to the possibly decisive role 
of corporations and the capitalist class. 

Nowhere is this deficiency more appar- 
ent than in analysis of the influence of 
corporations and the capitalist class on the 
state. Many analysts, both neo-Marxist 
and structural-functionalist, have been 
content to simply recite the conventional 
formulas, and theoretical deductions have 
too often been treated as if they were 
equivalent to social facts. The direct and 
indirect means of corporate influence on 
the political system must be treated as 
problematic issues, requiring not only 
conceptualization but also careful study. 
To what extent do business people in high 
public office act as ‘‘carriers’’ of business 
interests? How influential are business 
policy associations, corporate campaign 
contributions, and industrial lobbyists 
over the course of public affairs? Are 
these forms of pressure as significant as 
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the corporations’ capacity to defeat unat- 
tractive public policies by refusing to refi- 
nance public debt, exporting capital 
abroad, and moving factories to neighbor- 
ing states? These elements can be at least 
as important as voter preference and cam- 
paign participation in the determination of 
public policy, and more political sociolo- 
gists would do well to follow the lead of 
O’Connor (1974), Lindblom (1977), and 
Domhoff (1979) in asking more about 
them. 


Asking the Right Questions 


Effective study of the corporate elite 
depends upon developing appropriate 
methods and framing the right questions. 
During the past several years, consider- 
able advance has been made in establish- 
ing techniques for studying the corporate 
elite. For instance, the backbone of the 
internal organization of the capitalist class 
includes a variety of intercorporate and 
interpersonal networks, and new proce- 
dures have been developed to acquire and 
distill this type of network information 
(for a sampling, see Levine, 1972; Son- 
quist and Koenig, 1975; Zeitlin and 
Ratcliff, 1975; Pfeffer and Nowak, 1976; 
Bonacich and Domhoff, 1977). Similarly, 
the internal organization of the class can- 
not be adequately described without sys- 
tematic information on the identities of the 
primary owners of the major corporations, 
and a private nonprofit organization has 
now pioneered a system for acquiring reli- 
able data on one of capital’s best kept 
secrets. By systematically culling and col- 
lating ownership information from some 
twenty disparate sources, ranging from 


-listings of university endowment 


portfolios to corporate filings with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Corporate 
Data Exchange has been able to compile a 
list of the largest several dozen stock 
owners of a number of major corporations 
(Corporate Data Exchange, 1977). The 
procedure is costly, but at present it is the 
only way to generate systematic informa- 
tion on one of the most central elements of 
class organization. 

Given the necessary resources, I am 
confident that even the most intractable 
technical problems in research on cor- 
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porations and the corporate elite can 
eventually be solved. However, their 
solution depends on more than purely 
technical considerations. While govern- 
ment agencies currently provide us with 
useful economic and social indicators and 
extensive census information on individu- 
als, relevant information on major cor- 
porations and their owners and managers 
has been far less available. The reticence 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and other federal regulatory agencies 
to make public their confidentially held 
data, and to collect relevant new data, 
partly reflects the power of the corpora- 
tion and corporate elite to shroud them- 
selves in secrecy. In response to public 
outcry over corporate bribery and 
payoffs, however, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has recently moved 
to require additional disclosure of infor- 
mation regarding corporation governance. 
For instance, kinship ties between corpo- 
rate officers and directors as remotely re- 
lated as first cousins must now be re- 
ported (U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 1978). Though limited in 
scope, the new rules are a step in the right 
direction, and their promulgation illus- 
trates the flexibility of federal agencies 
when sufficient countervailing public 
pressure is applied. To ensure more in- 
formation, professional associations could 
usefully join in further lobbying efforts 
with other organizations that have fre- 
quently sought such data, including con- 
sumer, environmental, civil rights, 
church, labor, and *‘corporate responsibil- 
ity” groups. 

Asking the right questions depends on a 
judicious use of what is already known to 
find out what should be known. At this 
point what does not deserve further atten- 
tion is the question of whether Marxist, 
elitist, or structural-functionalist (and 
pluralist) visions are ‘‘correct.’’ This, it 
seems to me, is no longer a productive 
way of framing the right questions about 
the corporations and the corporate elite. 
Posing the question in this fashion leads to 
an overly narrow focus on a set of “‘cru- 
cial tests? of the alternative theories, 
rather than on the more important and far 
more comprehensive task of describing 
and understanding the many intricate rela- 
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tions between the major corporations, the 
capitalist class, and other institutions, łn- 
cluding education, the arts, and the state. 

This subject also requires that our work 
transcend two separate but equally rele- 
vant sociological paradigms, labeled by 
Westhues (1976) as the ‘‘class’’ and 
‘“‘organization’’ approaches to the study of 
corporations and the capitalist class. The 
former takes the dominant «lass as the 
primary unit of analysis, with little refer- 
ence to its foundation in business orga- 
nization; the latter uses the business orga- 
nization as the central unit of analysis, 
with little reference to the relations among 
the primary owners and top managers that 
untie them into a class. There is ample 
evidence that class relations cannot be 
understood apart from their corporate 
foundation, and that corporate behavior 
cannot be understood apart from the class 
position of its owners and managers. 
Thus, any analysis must simultaneously 
take into account both class and orga- 
nizational properties if questions are to be 
adequately framed. 

Here, in closing, are samples of the 
kinds of questions that I believe should be 
asked (for another priority list, see Zeitlin 
et al., 1975): 

Internal social organization. What are 
the major features of the internal social 
organization, both formal and informal, of 
the capitalist class? Are there important 
interest cleavages that generate distinct 
class segments? Do intercorporate and in- 
terpersonal networks at the same time 
cross-cut any cleavages and unite other- 
wise disparate elements, giving the 
capitalist class the element of transcorpo- 
rate national cohesion that has been so 
long debated? To what degree has national 
cohesion been affected by the course of 
conflict between labor and capital? And is 
the American capitalist class increasingly 
assuming international dimensions, tran- 
scending national boundaries already low- 
ered by the multinational corporations? 

Class reproduction. To what extent is 
membership in the capitalist class re- 
stricted to those born into it? What is the 
relative importance of family socializa- 
tion, family resources, private secondary 
schooling, and elite university education 
in preparing the children of the corporate 
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elite for careers like those of their par- 
ents? What are the crucial events and con- 
tingencies in business careers that lead to 
entry into the top managerial positions 
and the possession of corporate wealth 
that define membership in the capitalist 
class? 

Class organization and corporate be- 
havior. To what extent is business firm 
behavior shaped by the class location of 
the owners and managers of the firm? Do 
bank lending policies, for instance, de- 
pend in part on the kinds of relations the 
bank directors and executives have with 
other businesses and government agen- 
cies? Do corporate policies toward contri- 
butions to education and the arts, and 
toward the recognition of trade unions and 
the elimination of racist and sexist em- 
ployment practices, depend on whether 
the firm is controlled by self-made entre- 
preneurs or established old families, or on 
the relative strength of the firm’s labor 
union? : 

The corporation and the state. What 
are the nature and the consequences of the 
many relations between corporations and 
`- the government? What types of business 
interests are promoted or attacked by pub- 
lic policies? Is the state capable of iden- 
tifying and protecting the long-range gen- 
eral interests of capital, and, if so, what 
role do corporations and the capitalist 
class play in determining this position of 
the state? 

The issues are compelling, and we need 
answers, now. If the underdog has been 
our traditional subject, equal time is long 
overdue the overdog. 
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Although book reviews are an integral part of all scientific disciplines, relatively little attention 
has been devoted to investigating those factors affecting the evaluative content of boak reviews 
in sociology. Using data gathered from 150 book reviews of 50 books appearing in the American 
Journal of Sociology, Contemporary Sociology, and Social Forces, we ask the questions: (1) 
how much do the three journals differ in their reviews of identical books? (2) how much do early 
reviews affect later reviews of the same book? and (3) do demographic and academic 
characteristics of author and reviewer affect the favorableness or unfavorableness of the review 
given a book? Using each book as its own control, we find that no one journal publishes a 
disproportionate number of more favorable or unfavorable reviews; similarly, we find no 
evidence to substantiate the hypothesis that earlier reviews influence later reviewers of the 
same book. We do find, however, that the age and professional experience of both author and 
reviewer, as well as the prestige of their past and present institutional affiliations, may affect 
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the likelihood of a book being reviewed more or less favorably. 


Introduction 


Book reviews have an important place 
within the scientific community. Most 
notably, they inform scholars of the latest 
developments in their fields. As an impor- 
tant mode of professional communication, 
the book review is particularly well suited 
to the exigencies of the knowledge explo- 
sion. In addition to this service to the pro- 
fession at large, the book review is an 
important source of feedback for the book 
author. Book reviews are often used as a 
basis for making ‘‘decisions about hiring, 
promotions, and salary increases” 
(Glenn, 1978:254), Book reviews also 
offer visibility to the reviewer. While 
many scholars are finding it increasingly 
difficult to air their views by more tradi- 
tional means (e.g., journal articles, books, 
or monographs), the book review offers a 
forum from which both to be heard and to 
remain’ professionally active. Thus book 
reviews serve the profession, authors, re- 
viewers and readers. Berger (1963:11) has 
even remarked, ‘‘the sensible person 
reads the sociological journals mainly for 
the book reviews ...”’ 

Despite its important functions, the 
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book review suffers from a markedly low 
status among scientific publications. This 
is particularly so in the social sciences. 
Largely as a result of what Riley and 
Spreitzer (1970:362) believe to be the em- 
phasis on ‘“‘primary”’’ publications, rather 
than ‘‘derivative literature,” book re- 
views are generally ‘‘grouped with such 
prosaic forms as abstracts, indexes, and 
bibliographies.” Owing perhaps to this 
relatively low status among scientific pub- 
lications, the form and content of book 
reviews have remained a relatively ne- 
glected topic of sociological investigation. 
In our research, we have systematically 
analyzed the contents of 150 reviews of 50 
books, appearing over the last ten years in 
the American Journal of Sociology (AJS), 
Contemporary Sociology (CS), and Social 
Forces (SF), in order to determine: (1) the 
degree of consistency or agreement across 
multiple reviews of the same book; (2) the 
possible effect of prior reviews on later 
reviews of the same book; and (3) the ex- 
tent to which author’s and reviewer’s 
demographic and academic characteristics 
influence the evaluative contents of book 
reviews. 


Prior Research 


As we have noted, little systematic re- 
search has been done on the factors affect- 
ing the form and content of book reviews. 
Most essays have tended either to reiter- 
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ate the overall importance of the book re- 
view for both science and the arts (see, 
e.g., Bry and Afflerback, 1961; Berger, 
1963; Dexter, 1965—66; Wiley, 1976), or to 
debate the merits and drawbacks of stan- 
dardizing book reviews (see, e.g., Har- 
prave, 1948; Regnery, 1966; Riley and 
Spreitzer, 1970). Those who advocate a 
standardized format point to potential 
gains in clarity, objectivity, and compara- 
bility across reviews. Those defending the 
unstandardized format stress the idiasyn- 
cratic nature of the book review as “‘art 
form,” or the impossibility of standardiza- 
tion due to theoretical and/or methodolog- 
ical dissensus in a particular discipline. 

A notable exception to the essays just 
described is a study done by Regnery (1966) 
entitled, ‘‘Bias in book reviewing and 
book selection.” In the part of that study 
on bias in book reviewing, Regnery 
studied ten pairs of books matched by sub- 
ject, quality, competence, time of publica- 
tion, status and political orientation of au- 
thor. He found a decided bias among re- 
views of those books. Owing to the book 
review editor’s continual choice of liberal 
reviewers, books by conservative writers 
were shown to receive less than a fair 
review. 

Another attempt to systematically ana- 
lyze the contents of various book reviews 
is a study done by Champion and Morris 
(1973). They examined the affective na- 
ture, types of criticisms emphasized, and 
regionality of 2,378 book reviews appear- 
ing in the AJS, ASR and SF over a 23-year 
period (1949-1971). They found that: (1) 
reviewers expressed positive attitudes in 
nearly 70% of the book reviews surveyed; 
(2) regionality of book reviewers was most 
noticeable in the AJS and SF; and (3) 
where regional bias in the form of under- 
representation of reviewers once existed 
with respect to the Southern region of the 
American Sociological Association, such 
bias had diminished noticeably. 

Each of these studies attempts to ex- 
plore the possible existence of bias in 
book reviews by examining the content of 
various reviews, but there are still unan- 
swered questions. Regnery (1966), for 
example, due no doubt in part to severely 
limited sample size, fails to investigate the 
various ways in which author and re- 
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viewer characteristics (other than political 
orientation) may influence the evaluative 
nature of a book review. In addition, while 
he attempts to ‘‘match’’ ten sets of books 
in’ terms of seemingly salient char- 
acteristics, there still exists the possibility 
that the books matched, and hence the 
reviews compared, are not truly compara- 
ble. In our study, multiple reviews of the 
same book are compared, thereby obviat- 
ing the need for any such matching. In 
short, we attempt to use each book as its 
own control. 

The Champion and Morris (1973) study, 
while certainly enviable in terms of the 


’ sheer number of book reviews surveyed 


(2,378), also fails to address the actual fac- 
tors affecting the evaluative .nature of 
those book reviews. In order to examine 
this question, we have placed éach of the 
book reviews analyzed on an ordinal 
scale, according to its degree of favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness toward the 
book under review. The positive, nega- 
tive, and neutral affect categories used by 
Champion and Morris could not provide 
the type of finer-continuous discrimina- 
tions of each book review’s evaluative 
content that we are attempting. 

Finally, this literature review would be 
incomplete without mention of a recent 
editorial in CS by Norval Glenn (1978). 
Glenn’s remarks are not grounded in sys- 
tematic empirical inquiry, but they 
eloquently delineate the potential biases in 
book reviews: i 

Given the lack of consensus on standards, 
the evaluations of most sociological books 
are likely to be quite diverse . . . Of course, 
the selection of reviewers is not random, but 
the departures from randomness are unlikely 
to contribute to fairness and representative- 
ness. Rather, one might suspect that review- 
ers are more likely than other persons to 
have distinct personal biases for or against 
the authors of the works they review ... 

Not infrequently, a negative review reflects 

an evaluation of an entire ‘‘theory group” or 

school of thought-—-a fact that can usually be 
detected by a careful reading of the review. 

(Glenn, 1978:254—-255) 

Keeping in mind these candid observa- 
tions, and the insights gained through the 
prior research of Regnery (1966) and 
Champion and Morris (1973), let us now 
turn our attention to a systematic exam- 
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ination of the evaluative content of book 
reviews and the factors that influence that 
content. 


Method 


We decided to survey book reviews ap- 
pearing in the AJS, CS and SF, based on 
the widely recognized and acknowledged 
prestige of these publications within the 
field of sociology (Glenn, 1971). After 
making several hundred checks across 
journals, we compiled a random sample of 
50 books, each of which had been inde- 
pendently reviewed by all three journals. 
The 150 book reviews selected for content 
analysis appeared in journals over the pe- 
riod 1968-1977 and were based on a wide 
variety of books written in virtually every 
substantive area of sociology. 

After considerable training in the me- 
chanics of content analysis,! members of a 
graduate seminar in research methods 
were instructed to carefully record the 
number of positive and negative sentences 
in each book review. Owing to the size of 
the seminar, the number of book reviews 
analyzed by any one student-judge was 
limited to between 10 and 12. Upon com- 
pleting the initial analysis, each of the 150 
book reviews was assigned to another 
member of the class and reanalyzed to get 
an estimate of inter-judge reliability. 
Using this technique, the correlation be- 
tween the number of positive sentences 
found by the first judge, with that found 
by the second judge, was shown to be 


! Broadly speaking, there are two types of content 
analysis, quantitative and qualitative (North et al., 
1963). The former attempts to assess the number of 
times some words or phrases appear in the document 
under study; the latter seeks to uncover the mean- 
ings and symbolism behind the text being analyzed. 
In view of the exploratory nature of the present 
study, as well as the time and training of judges 
needed in order to successfully engage in qualitative 
content analysis, we have employed a quantitative 
variety of content analysis. That is to say, the favor- 
ableness (or unfavorableness) of each of the book 
reviews surveyed is indexed by constructing a ratio 
of the number of positive to the number of negative 
sentences in each review. Compound sentences con- 
taining a favorable and an unfavorable phrase or 
clause are given a value of .5. 

Even so, the type of content analysis practiced in 
this study did present difficulties for the analyzer at 
times. This was particularly true in the case of satiri- 
cal or sarcastic sentences or phrases. 
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r=.967. The correlation between the 
number of negative sentences found, by 
each group of judges was r=.983. 

In addition to recording the evaluative 
content of each book review, standard 
demographic-academic information was 
compiled on authors and reviewers using 
the ASA Directory, Guide to Graduate 
Study, and other such source books. This 
consisted of the age, years of academic 
experience, and present (i.e., employer at 
time of publication) and past (i.e., degree 
grantor) institutional affiliations of both the 
principal author and the reviewers of each 
of the books surveyed. A prestige mea- 
sure for past and present academic affilia- 
tions was computed using the index con- 
structed by Glenn and Villemez (1970). 

Finally, it is important to note that 
analyses of the data about to be presented 
are performed using both the book and the 
book review as units of analysis. In the 
former instance, comparisons are made 
across reviews of the book to investigate 
the possible existence of systematic dif- 
ferences by journal and by the order in 
which the reviews were published. In 
those analyses employing the book review 
as the unit of study, data are presented 
concerning the effect of author and re- 
viewer characteristics upon the evaluative 
content of the book reviews studied. 


Findings 


First, an ordinal measure? of each book 
review’s degree of favorableness (or un- 
favorableness) was constructed based on 
quotients computed by dividing the 
number of positive sentences by the 
number of negative sentences found in 
that review. With each book acting as its 
own control, combinations of book re- 
views were compared across journals 
using Sign Tests (Siegel, 1956:72—75), to 
determine whether certain journals sys- 


2 Rather than argue that the index used to measure 
the degree of favorableness of the book reviews sur- 
veyed possesses the properties of an interval scale, 


* we chose to be more conservative and simply treat 


these data in an ordinal manner. Nevertheless, it is 
worth noting that results gained through the use of 
Pearson product-moment and Kendall Tau correla- 
tion coefficients are virtually identical. 
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tematically published more or less favor- 
able reviews than other journals. 

CS was found to publish a higher (more 
favorable) review than AJS 31 out of a 
possible 50 times (chance being 25 out of 
50). Compared with SF, both CS and AJS 
published the higher review on only 27 
occasions (chance being 24.5 and 25, re- 
spectively). Thus, systematic differences 
in the degree of favorableness or unfavor- 
ableness of book reviews across the three 
journals studied proved to be statistically 
insignificant. 

Next, we attempted to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which earlier published reviews of 
a book influence later reviews of the same 
book. In short, how crucial are the early 
reviews in terms of either stigmatizing or 
sanctifying a book, thereby influencing 
subsequent reviews? Do reviewers engage 
in what pollsters refer to as the ‘‘bandwa- 
gon effect’’? 

To answer this question, reviews of 50 
books from each of the three journals 
were arranged in order of publication. 
Where multiple reviews of the same book 
had appeared at approximately the same 
time, negating the possibility of one re- 
view affecting the other, they were de- 
leted from further analysis. In all, 23 of 50 
books had to be dropped for this reason. 
Each of the three reviews of the 27 re- 
maining books appeared a minimum of six 
months apart, thereby allowing the 
possibility of early reviews influencing 
later ones. Once again a ratio of the 
number of positive to negative sentences 
in each review was used as an ordinal 
measure of each review’s degree of favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness toward the 
book under review. If an early review of a 
book did have an effect upon subsequent 
reviews of that same book, we would ex- 
pect to find a disproportionate number of 
monotonic increases or decreases of re- 
view favorableness from first (early) to 
last (latest) review. However, this was not 
the case. Rather, such monotonic in- 
creases and decreases appeared a total of 
only eight out of a possible 27 times 
(chance being nine out of 27). Hence our 
data give no substantive support to the 
belief that early reviews influence later 
reviews of the same book. 

We also conducted analyses concerning 
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the possible influence of various author 
and reviewer characteristics on the 
evaluative content of the book reviews 
surveyed. First, we ran correlations be- 
tween the degree of favorableness of re- 
views and the age, years of experience, 
and the prestige of both the institutions 
from which authors and reviewers had re- 
ceived their PhDs, and the institutions 
with which they were currently affiliated. 

Based on these initial correlations, we 
found both the age and experience of au- 
thors to be significantly associated with 
the degree of favorableness of the reviews 
given their books. Not surprisingly, older, 
more professionally experienced authors 
were likely to receive more favorable re- 
views of their work than younger, less 
experienced authors. What is interesting, 
however, is that while the author’s expe- 
rience appears to have a greater effect 
than author’s age on the evaluative con- 
tent of reviews published in CS and the 
AJS , just the reverse is true for those pub- 
lished in SF. Older authors whose books 
are reviewed in SF are likely to receive 
more favorable reviews, quite indepen- 
dent of their experience in the field (see 
Blalock, 1960:336). 

Only one significant association was 
noted for those relationships involving each 
of the prestige measures. For reviews in 
CS, the prestige of the institution at which 
an author resided at the time of his or her 
book’s publication was found to bear a 
negative relationship to the favorableness 
of the review given that book. In short, 
authors whose books were reviewed in CS 
and who were affiliated with various of the 
more prestigious institutions, as classified 
by the Glenn-Villemez ranking schema, 
received significantly less favorable re- 
views of their works than those authors 
from the ‘‘less’’ prestigious institutions. 

A number of interesting relationships 
emerged when we examined the effect of 
reviewer on the evaluative content of 
book reviews. Age and experience of the 
reviewer are also shown to bear a signifi- 
cant positive relation to the general favor- 
ableness of the review. Controlling for 
journal, these relationships remain statis- 
tically significant for CS. The prestige 
rating of the institution from which the 
reviewer receved his or her PhD generally 
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TABLE: RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AUTHOR AND REVIEWER 
CHARACTERISTICS, AND EVALUATIVE CONTENT IN 150 BOOK REVIEWS OF 50 BOOKS 








Zero Order 
Correlations 
Author Factors* 
Age .19* (37) 
Experience .26** (43) 
Prestige of School FROM .O1 (28) 
Prestige of School AT —.10 (16) 
Reviewer Factors 
Age .15** (130) 
Experience -Hi* (143) 
Prestige of School FROM —.11* (108) 
Prestige of School AT -133 (S51) 


+ Zero-order author correlation coefficients were 
journals surveyed. 
*p<.05 
*žp<,0l 


was shown to be inversely related to the 
favorableness of the book review. This, 
however, did not prove statistically sig- 
nificant for any one of the three journals 
surveyed. In the case of the AJS, the 
prestige ranking of the institution at which 
the reviewer was employed at the time he 
or she wrote the review was found to bear 
a moderately positive relation to the favor- 
ableness of the review. Thus, while the 
prestige ranking of the school from which 
reviewers received their PhDs is generally 
shown to bear a negative relation to the 
favorableness of their reviews, the rank- 
ing of the school at which reviewers are 
employed often bears positive relation to 
the favorableness of the review. As is the 
case with the variables of reviewer age 
and experience, differences in direc- 
tionality between prestige of school from 
and school at when related to favorable- 
ness of review may, in part, be due to a 
growing sense of status security and/or 
compassion on the part of the reviewer 
toward a book's author(s). And so, while 
recent graduates of prestigious doctoral 
programs may wish to enlighten various 
authors about the many weaknesses of 
their books, this desire may very well 
wane as the reviewer grows older and be- 
comes more established in the field. 


Discussion 


Let us begin our discussion by first 


American 
Contemporary Journal of Social 
Sociology Sociology Forces 
Kendall’s Tau (n) 
07 7) .02 (37) .27** (37) 
14 (43) .10 (43) 14. (43) 
.03 (28) -04 (28) ° .18 (28) 
—.31* (16) —.04 (16) -14 (16) 
.20* (46) 14 (43) .16 (41) 
.22** (48) ~.03 (46) 13 (49) 
~.05 (7) ~.18 (37) -.14 (34) 
09 dp .30* (19) —.05 (21) 


computed by averaging book reviews across the three 


commenting on what was not found in the 
analysis of the data just presented. No 
evidence was uncovered of a relationship 
between the evaluative content of book 
reviews in sociology and either the journal 
in which those reviews appear or the order 
of their appearance. (In the latter instance 
it may be argued that six months is not a 
sufficient lag time to assess the impact of 
early reviews on later ones; nevertheless, 
these data encourage a general belief in a 
certain even-handedness across journals, 
and an open-mindedness and objectivity 
among reviewers.) 

Some of our findings, however, bring 
into serious question the general reliability 
of the book review process in sociology. 
Among these is the fact that older, more 
professionally experienced authors are 
shown to receive more favorable reviews 
of their works than are younger, less ex- 
perienced authors. Of course, it is quite 
possible that older authors simply write 
better books due to age and experience. 
However, there appears to be little 
agreement about how to measure a book’s 
quality. Other sociological possibilities 


3 Obviously it would be exceedingly difficult to 
reach agreement among scholars concerning valid 
independent measure(s) of a book's quality. Thus 
there may be no vantage point from which the quality 
of a book can be evaluated, distinct from the con- 
tingencies of the social world. Hence the term 
“bias,” as concerns a book review, is inappropriate. 
Rather than assuming that some unequivocal posi- 
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suggest themselves. It is possible, for 
example, that older authors have built up 
a larger network of allegiances and credits 
than their younger, less experienced coun- 
terparts. Thus, the works of older authors 
with established ties within the discipline 
are given a more favorable hearing in the 
form of book reviews. Similarly, Mann- 
heim’s (1968) notion of ‘‘generational 
analysis” may offer a meaningful interpre- 
tation of such findings. Here the term 
‘‘generation’’ refers to a cohort of soci- 
ologists socialized within a given socio- 
historical period who share a common 
sociological perspective as well as certain 
normative standards which govern 
professional-intellectual exchanges. 
Hence the ‘‘older generation’ of authors 
may belong to ‘‘generation units’’ in 
which equanimity, if not respect, is the 
norm, even between rival sociological tra- 
ditions. Such a generational explanation, 
however, may make sense only within the 
larger cohorts traditionally produced by 
such institutions as Chicago, Columbia 
and Wisconsin. Another explanation may 
be that within sociology (and perhaps 
other disciplines as well) age and experi- 
ence are held in high esteem. Members of 
the discipline may believe that age and 
experience are inherently valuable. As 
Mannheim (1968:296) noted, ‘‘one is old 
primarily insofar as he comes to live 
within a specific, individually acquired, 
framework of usable past experience, so 
that every new experience has its form 





tion is available, we argue that evaluative differences 
in book reviews may, in part, be explained by the 
social background variables of the author and/or re- 
viewer. 

In spite of the fact that this study does not employ 
an independent measure(s) of the quality of each 
book under review, attempts can be made to con- 
struct a number of such measures. One could, for 
example, find out how various professionals who 
have read and used a particular book evaluate it for 
teaching, research, or general contribution to the 
field. One could ascertain how many times particular 
books appear in various citation indices. One might 
evaluate the merits of various books based on their 
sales (controlling for the relative sizes of publishing 
companies’ marketing departments). In any case, 
analyzing book reviews in the context of indepen- 
dent measure(s) of a book's quality would appear to 
be highly controversial and raise as many questions 
as solutions. Furthermore, such an issue is beyond 
the purview of the present study. 
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and its place largely marked out for it in 
advance.” These alternative explanations 
of the positive relationships found be- 
tween the age and experience of authors 
and the favorableness of the reviews given 
their works are supported by: (1) the posi- 
tive relationship (for one of the journals 
studied) between age of author and favor- 
ableness of review, controlling for experi- 
ence of author; and (2) the positive rela- 
tionships between age and experience of 
reviewers and the favorableness of their 
reviews. Hopefully, future research will 
help decide among these alternative ex- 
planations of the findings just discussed. 

Missing data concerning the institu- 
tional affiliations of both authors and re- 
viewers, as well as an inability to substan- 
tiate the extent to which reviewers are 
aware of or affected by the prestige of 
authors’ institutional affiliations, preclude 
any hard and fast generalizations regard- 
ing the relationship between prestige of 
institutional affiliation and favorableness 
of book review. However, several find- 
ings warrant comment. In particular, the 
comparatively negative reviews given 
books whose authors reside at prestigious 
institutions may simply be an example of 
the ‘‘ressentiment—sentiment’’ con- 
tinuum (Scheler, 1972; Coser, 1956). 
Thus, envy, jealousy or even outright hos- 
tility may exist toward authors who 
presently reside at the more prestigious 
institutions even though the author him/ 
herself may not have high prestige. Simi- 
larly, reviewers who have received de- 
grees from the more prestigious institu- 
tions may feel compelled to assert them- 
selves through the very reviews which 
they render (although this cannot be uni- 
formly assumed). Alternatively, it is quite 
possible that high prestige authors draw 
high prestige critics; or that highly placed 
reviewers, regardless of the prestige of 
their institutions, simply know more (or 
think they do). 

In conclusion, while certain findings of 
this study document a modicum of uni- 
formity and objectivity in the book review 
process, other evidence demonstrates that 
various author and reviewer demo- 
graphic-academic factors may affect 
that objectivity. Should these latter find- 
ings be substantiated by future research, 
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editors may be well advised to take such 
factors into consideration in assigning 
books to be reviewed. Such actions by 
editors would appear particularly war- 
ranted in light of Glenn’s (1978:254) ob- 
servations quoted earlier concerning book 
reviews being used as documentation for 
promotions, hirings, and firings. Another 
question to be answered is whether the 
factors that influence the evaluative na- 
ture of book reviews may also apply to 
other areas: reviews of book manuscripts 
for commercial and university presses, 
reviews of journal articles, and the selec- 
tion of papers to be delivered at regional 
and national meetings. It seems to us that 
an informed sociology of the review pro- 
cess is essential to the continued survival 
and growth of sociology as a science. 
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No doubt, the consensus is that we are 
indulging in metaphor when we speak of 
‘‘other worlds,” such as the “‘world of the 
Tangu,” or the ‘‘world of Rock.” This 
manner of speaking might easily strike one 
as a fanciful way of saying something like: 
The way the world looks from the point of 
view of the Tangu, or as perceived from 
inside the Rock scene. Kuhn’s (1970:193) 
argument that ‘‘two groups, the members 
of which have systematically different 
sensations on receipt of the same stimuli, 
doin some sense live in different worlds,” 
is indicative of the primary sense in which 

- we employ the word ‘‘world.”’ For we must 
accept the sameness of stimuli ‘‘under 
pain of solipsism,” and that identifies the 
world; yet, “‘sensations’’!' limn the world 
we live in. This observation is captured in 
the phenomenological conception of 
‘“‘multiple worlds, and ‘‘multiple 
realities” (Schutz, 1962:249; Gurwitsch, 
1970; Werner Marx, 1970). Gonos 
(1977:857) sees just this as the significance 
of Goffman’s notion of frame: 


The world is a mode of experience fleshed 
out by adherence to the rules of a frame or 
occasion. . . . For Goffman, it is the world, 
not the situation-event, that is characterized 
by an analytically relevant uniqueness of 
cognitive and emotional style. 


* I am grateful to the reviewers, whose criticisms 
were both constructive and encouraging. The 
postscript has much more substance because of 
them. [Address ail communications to: Vito 
Signorile, Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Univ. of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 
3P4.] 


_ | A useful distinction somewhat lost in the psycho- 

logical literature on perception is that between regis- 
try and perception (cf. Hilgard, 1962). The first refers 
to the “objective” physiological activation of the 
receptor organs (Kuhn's ‘‘stimuli’’), while the sec- 
ond refers to that part of the registry complex which 
is actually perceived (“‘sensations’’). Needless to say, 
not all that registers is perceived. In fact, it might be 
argued that nothing of raw registry is ever perceived. 


Identifying Goffman as a structuralist, 
Gonos goes on to explain that ‘‘struc- 
turalist analysis identifies well-defined 
worlds wherein action takes place...” 
(1977:857; emphasis mine). 

Such formulations have a paradoxical 
ring to them; yet, historically speaking, 
the more personal sense of the term 
‘world? was its primary meaning, for, in 
a way similar to the history of the words 
‘*function’’ and ‘‘organ’’ (Signorile, 1977), 
the migration of the term ‘‘world’’ as a 
metaphor was in a direction opposite to 
that generally believed. Far from connot- 
ing an objective, material form of exis- 
tence independent of human presence and 
participation, the origin and subsequent 
history of the term show its roots to be in 
reference to human life, or personal his- 
tory. 

To begin with, the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary (OED) reveals that ‘‘world’’ in its 
earliest English forms took on a variety of 
spellings: weorold, wuruld, worold, etc., 
from which we see that the present spell- 
ing is a contraction. The word was formed 
from two others in old Teutonic lan- 
guages: wer (man) and ald (age), ‘‘man- 
age’’ as C.S. Lewis (1967:215) puts it. The 
OED suggests ‘‘life of man.” This sense 
of werald is similar to the sense that Lewis 
(1967:275-277) notes in respect to the 
early Greek bios, which meant a person’s 
lifetime, career, or ‘‘biography’’ (a fact 
which invests ‘‘sociobiology’’ with an en- 
tirely new and, of course, acceptable, 
significance).? 


2 As far as the written record is concerned, the 
claim by Jaynes (1977:142) that ancient man “never 
had a sense of a lifetime stretching from childhood to 
death,’ can only be sheer speculation. Buck 
(1949:955—956), in his entry on the concept ‘‘age,"’ 
traces the notion of ‘‘lifetime’* back to Sanskrit. It is 
also found in Prakrit, the vulgar version of Sanskrit. 
The prayers that comprise the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead (Budge, 1967) also have references to one’s 
life-career. 
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In its earliest detectable meaning, 
werald connoted a (hu)man’s> lifetime. 
Through most of the term’s subsequent 
metamorphoses, some aspect of the ambi- 
ence of human life remained as the domi- 
nant sense. Of five general senses of 
"world, the OED lists the following 
(only three are relevant; senses 4 and 5 
pertain to miscellaneous uses): 

1. Human existence; a period of this. 
Here one finds such connotations as one’s 
present life and the affairs and conditions 
of life. ‘‘World’’ used in this sense is 
found in Beowulf. Raffel (1963) suggests 
an eighth century date for Beowulf, 
otherwise the earliest date given Tot this 
usage is 832 A.D. ` 

2. The earth or a region of it; the uni- 
verse or a part of it. The earliest use in this 
sense is ninth century. By the twelfth cen- 
tury, ‘‘world’’ is found to refer to an or- 
dered universe, as a translation of the 
Greek cosmos. The earliest record given 
of its application to heavenly bodies or 
planets is dated 1713. It is interesting to 
note a passage from Shakespeare (The 
Rape of Lucrece, line 408) quoted in the 
OED and dated 1593: ‘‘Her breasts like 
Iuory globes circled with blew, a paire of 
maiden worlds unconquered.”’ The River- 
side Shakespeare notes that the term 
maiden ‘‘was applied to a secure castle 
which will admit its lord but not its foe.” 
Thus we see ‘‘world’’ equated to ‘‘cas- 
tle,” a human dwelling place. To borrow a 
distinction from Klapp (1969:23-29), the 


3 In Old English, man referred to both sexes in- 
differently. The distinctive terms for denoting either 
sex were wer and wif (cf. Man,“ OED. Lewis notes 
that wer is related to the Latin vir). The narrowing of 
connotation from ‘‘mankind’’ to ‘‘male’’ appears to 
be an example of what Burke (1968:16-17) calls 
‘“‘logological entelechy,’’ in which the most “‘per- 
fect” instances of a term’s references become the 
connotation, Who is more perfectly man than the 
male? Of those things considered distinctively, quin- 
tessentially human, was it not exclusively the male 
who inherited the natural gifts to achieve them? For 
an insight into how deeply rooted this attitude was in 
classical times, see Arendt (1959: 29), who discusses 
the realms of ‘‘freedom’ and of ‘‘necessity’’ in 
Greek society, and the assignment of males to the 
one and females to the other. The reader might note 
that there is a curious inversion here, for wer-ald 
contains the term for “male.” We should rather 
expect the form to have been man-ald if a human’s 
lifetime was being referred to. 
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second general sense of ‘‘world’’ seems 
originally to have connoted ‘‘place,’’ and 
only later gravitated to the connotation of 
‘space.’ 

3. The inhabitants of the earth, or a 
section of them. Primarily the entries here 
refer to human inhabitants. The earlier 
and dominant sense is that man is the 
measure of the things signified by 
“world.” A very interesting evolution of 
sense (3) is found in entry No. 18. Here 
the OED states that ‘‘world’’ was used to 
denote ‘‘high or fashionable society.” In 
this development one can readily see at 
work Kenneth Burke’s ‘‘logological en- 
telechy” (see note 3), a process similarly 
found in the evolution of the terms ‘‘cul- 
ture” and ‘‘society’’:+ the most “‘perfect”’ 
example can appropriate a place as the 
connotation. We can see the entelechy 
operating in reverse if we follow the fate 
of the term demi-monde. As Lewis 
(1967:267-268) notes, the French equiv- 
alently use monde to refer to human life, 
social life, and, in one sense, the life: high 
society. Demi-monde, Lewis points out, 
was invented by Dumas fils as a figurative 
way of referring to a satellite class of 
women whose ambience is peripheral to 
“where it’s at,” high society. These were 
women who, for various reasons, had 
fallen out of participation in /e monde into a 
““half-world.’’ The originator’s meaning 
had quickly given way to the connotation 
of a seedy nether world, a world of women 
with ‘‘doubtful reputations,” as one dic- 
tionary puts it. Apparently, if you are not 
perfectly in the *‘world,’’ you must be per- 
fectly out of it. This is reminiscent of Mer- 
ton’s (1960:xxiv) completion of the old 
adage, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success,” 
with the equally cogent, ‘‘Nothing fails 
like failure.” 

It would seem that the palpability of 
what we consider the material world was 
not so obvious to our forebears. Etymol- 
ogy suggests a story something like the 
gradual objectification of experience, cap- 
tured in Weber’s phrase, the ‘‘disen- 


4 Although, as we may gather from Williams 
(1976), this development appears to be different for 
the two terms. The semantic “‘entelechy"’ was much 
earlier and more mainstream in the case of culture” 
than it was for “society.” 
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chantment of the world”’ (1958:350—351).5 
Lewis (1967:228) sees a definite fission 
into the two general senses that ‘‘world’’ 
connotes (ambience and things) emerging 
in early biblical translations. Up till then, 
‘tworld’’ always carried at least a 
penumbral sense of a life’s career (or the 
‘stage’ on which such a career was 
realized). With the translation of the Bible 
there appears the first use of ‘‘world’’ ina 
strictly material sense. As Lewis suggests, 
this bifurcation can be viewed as the result 
of a strong contrast between the things of 
God and the things of man. The entelech- 
ial pressure would be to purify the con- 
trast.® 

Thus we can see that the more personal 
sense in which sociologists might be found 
using the term ‘‘world’’ (and ‘‘reality’’ for 
that matter) constitutes a revival of its 
primitive meaning. This going back to the 


5 Gerth and Mills, in their introduction, note that 
Weber took this phrase from Schiller (cf. Weber, 
1958:51). ‘‘Objectification’’ is employed here in the 
Marxian sense of estrangement, dehumanization, or 
depersonalization (cf. Fromm, 1961:50-54). Berger 
and Luckmann (1967:88~92) prefer ‘‘reification’’ as a 
rendering of this concept. Arendt (1959:234-259) ex- 
presses this process of objectification as the dis- 
covery of the Archimedean point: a fulcrum de- 
tached from our world by which we may gain a 
purchase on it. i 


Without actually standing where Archimedes 
wished to stand . . . we have found a way to act on 
the earth and within terrestrial nature as though we 
dispose of it from outside, from the Archimedean 
point... . All laws of the new astrophysical sci- 
ence are formulated from the Archimedean point, 
and this point probably lies much further away 
from the earth and exerts much more power over 
her than Archimedes or Galileo ever dared to 
think. (Arendt, 1959:238-239) 


Signifcantly, Arendt finds that, since Descartes, 
this point has been placed within man himself, creat- 
ing a climate of perception which promotes man’s 
conception of his very self from the viewpoint of a 
detached observer. In symbolist terms, objectifica- 
tion can be seen as a process whereby “we use 

“‘nature’ in the sense of the less-than-symbolic, the 
sort of things that there would be if all symbol-using 
animals and their symbol-systems were obliterated” 
(Burke, 1970:18). 

6 The process of ‘‘objectification’’ is also illus- 
trated by the etymological experience of our most 
common words for *‘objective’’ entities: ‘thing’ and 
“real. The first can be traced back to a Teutonic 
term denoting a deliberative or judicial assembly 
(still used today in Iceland); the second to a Latin 
term (res) which connoted—besides (concrete) 
“things’’"—law-cases, lawsuits, and a person’s af- 
fairs or cause (cf. OED; Ernout and Meillet, 1967). 
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relatively non-objectified personal or 
communal connotation of the term repre- 
sents a reclamation of great importance to 
any social science. For it affirms its 
subject-matter: man is the measure. It 
states, in effect, that the ‘‘world-in-itself”’ 
is of little interest—if, indeed, it is any- 
thing more than a reification to begin with. 
Certainly, if we are to understand ‘‘What 
is it that’s going on here’’ (Goffman, 
1974:8), we need to attend to those 
weralds by which all men define their 
existence. 

Obviously, etymological studies ought 
not to be considered definitive for 
sociological purposes. They do not estab- 
lish a history. However, as is made amply 
clear by studies such as Cicourel’s 
(1973:44—46) and Williams’s (1976:18—21), 
the meanings of words carry with them an 
ethnography, and, truncated as it may be, 
this ethnography does constitute a datum 
to be reckoned with. As Williams 
(1976:21) argues, ‘‘What can really be 
contributed is not resolution but perhaps, 
at times, just that extra edge of conscious- 
ness.” Whether in the field or in the li- 
brary, that ‘‘extra edge of consciousness”’ 
cannot but help in our attempts to unravel 
those complex currents of meaning that 
resonate all about us. 
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AN ADVOCATE’S DEFENSE OF AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
PERSPECTIVE* 


Ina A. JEFFERY 
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Though being labeled one of *‘a few ec- 
centric souls’? (Hudis, 1978:cover 3) 
would neither disturb me nor deter my 
pursuit of knowledge across traditional 
disciplinary lines, I am not yet prepared to 
conclude that sociology is categorically 
uninterested in an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the understanding of behavior. 

Although much lip service seems to be 
given to the benefits of interdisciplinary 
arbitrarily designated administrative con- 
fines for other theoretical or methodolog- 
research (Smelser, 1967:38), the forces 
which mitigate against its use are too real 


* Address all communications to: Ina A. Jeffery, 
Sociology, Anthropology and Human Services, 
Florida A&M Univ., Tallahassee, FL 32307. 


to dismiss. The administrative organiza- 
tion of most American universities dis- 
courages contact across departmental or 


‘college divisions. And within each aca- 


demic department, students are trained 
largely in terms of the wisdoms of that 
particular discipline by faculty who have 
been so trained. Reaching outside such 
arbitrarily designated administrative con- 
fines for other theoretical or methodolog- 
ical perspectives or substantive findings is 
not typically encouraged. 

Yet, evidence of interdisciplinary re- 
search does exist despite an intellectual 
climate which generally fails to support 
and encourage it. Biosociology is an 
example (see The American Sociologist 
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12:56-80 and 190-200). This relatively 
new and rapidly expanding perspective 
selectively draws from and integrates 
several disciplines, although differences 
do exist within the orientation. Interest- 
ingly, its use by a social scientist is a rare 
instance of reaching outside the traditional 
social science boundaries. Other inter- 
disciplinary research can be found in both 
the hard and soft sciences, for ex- 
ample, biochemistry, neurophysiology, 
psychobiology, sociolinguistics and 
psychohistory, to list a few. 

I would like to introduce readers to one 
university program which is designed to 
present students with an interdisciplinary 
perspective and to assist them in evaluat- 
ing its usefulness: the Master of Applied 
Social Science (M.A.S.S.) degree program 
at Florida A & M University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

The Master of Applied Social Science 
program, which accepted its first students 
for the winter quarter, 1975, attempts to 
familiarize students with the substantive, 
methodological, and theoretical perspec- 
tives of several social science disciplines, 
and to enable them to integrate and apply 
information and orientations toward an 
understanding of a variety of social prob- 
lem areas. It is unique in that it trains both 
the terminal M.A.S.S. student whose aim 
is to be a professional practitioner imme- 
diately following receipt of the master’s 
degree, and the student who wishes to 
pursue further graduate training. 

For the regular full-time student taking 
12-15 hours per quarter, the course of 
study should take four quarters (12 
months) to complete, with the total 
number of quarter hours ranging between 
48 and 57. 

The general program requirements to be 
completed by all students include: 

(a) Two interdisciplinary seminars, one 
during the first quarter of the program, the 
other during the last quarter after complet- 
ing the internship or research experience 
(3 credit hours). 

(b) Advanced Applications in Statistics 
and Research (3 credit hours). 

(c) Research or Internship (12 credit 
hours). 
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(d) Thesis or Internship Paper (3 credit 
hours). : 

(e) Courses in Principal Discipline 
(minimum 6 credit hours). 

(f) Courses in Cognate Discipline I 
(minimum 6 credit hours). 

(g) Courses in Cognate Discipline II 
(minimum 6 credit hours). (Jeffery, 
1978:14, 16) 

The curriculum is unquestionably flexi- 
ble since students are to select courses 
from at least three different disciplines. 
Flexibility is attractive if coherence 
among courses is not abandoned. The 
program is overseen through the Office of 
the Director of the Division of Social and 
Behavioral Sciences to maximize use of 
an integrative interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive and to encourage focus on a unified 
program rather than on separate de- 
partmental interests. 

The program is not without its difficul- 
ties, in part due to varying faculty com- 
mitment to and utilization of the inter- 
disciplinary perspective. Overall, though, 
the program’s focus must be applauded 
for encouraging what few others in the 
social sciences have embraced. This de- 
gree program formally limits course selec- 
tion to social science disciplines, although 
some graduate faculty are introducing 
students to broader perspectives through 
academic advising and course content. 

My commitment to interdisciplinary re- 
search and training is unqualified. Pursu- 
ing knowledge across whatever bound- 
aries exist is essential for a more complete 
understanding of human behavior. 
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LETTERS 


“GENDER” vs. “SEX” 


COMMENT ON GOULD AND KERN- 
DANIELS 


Gould and Kern-Daniels (1977) berate soci- 
ologists for not being ‘‘careful to make a dis- 
tinction’ between ‘‘sex’’ and ‘‘gender.’’ They 
cite three dictionaries (Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary, the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and the Oxford Dictionary of En- 
glish Etymology) as supporting their claim that 
the two words have nonoverlapping meanings. 
Thoughtful examination of the dictionary defi- 
nitions, however, shows that social scientists 
and laypersons who use ‘‘sex’’ and ‘‘gender’’ 
interchangeably (except with reference to 
sexuality, of course) have been right all 
along—insofar as rightness of usage is to be 
determined by dictionaries. 

The belief that ‘‘sex’’ and ‘‘gender’’ have 
different dictionary definitions derives from an 
inadequately thought-out transference of 
grammatical terminology to human beings. 
Outside the realm of linguistics and grammar 
(and excepting the archaic “kind, sort, or 
class’’), the only definition of ‘‘gender™’ given 
by dictionaries is ‘‘sex.’’ Proponents of a dis- 
tinction between the two words evidently rea- 
son that since ‘‘gender’’ in grammar refers to 
masculine and feminine, it must refer to mas- 
culine and feminine when speaking of human 
beings as well. The fallacy of this argument 
becomes apparent when one notes that ‘‘mas- 
culine’’ and ‘‘feminine’’ in grammar refer to 
mutually exclusive categories, precisely as do 
the terms ‘‘male’’ and ‘‘female.’’ A word be- 
longs to one and only one gender category, 
precisely as does a human being. (Even trans- 
sexuals can be seen as belonging to one 
category—that of ‘‘transsexual.’’) The discor- 
dance of usage between grammatical and tradi- 
tional human reference thus lies not in the 
meaning given to ‘gender’ but in the meaning 
given to ‘masculine’ and ‘‘feminine’’; these 
words when referring to human beings are con- 
tinua which have no equivalent in grammar, 
whereas ‘‘masculine’’ and ‘‘feminine’’ in 
grammar are the equivalent of ‘‘male’’ and 
“female” in reference to living beings. (Both 
sets of categorical referents have use in linguis- 
tics, since words that refer to beings of the 
female sex, for example, do not necessarily 
belong to the feminine gender.) Dictionaries 
thus neither directly nor by analogy with 
grammar give justification for the use of ‘*gen- 
der“ to refer to “a continuum of human atti- 
tudes and behaviors’’ (Gould and Kern- 
Daniels, 1977:184), the poles of which are 
“masculine” and ‘‘feminine.”’ 


¢ 

Writers who claim that ‘sex’ and ‘‘gender’’ 
have distinct meanings generally cite Robert J. 
Stoller’s (1968) Sex and Gender. Stoller, how- 
ever, is not the only authority in his field, nor 
are his definitions universally accepted. John 
Money (1973), for example, uses ‘‘gender’’ to 
mean male/female and avoids usage of ‘‘sex”’ 
except in the sense of sexuality. Both Stoller 
and Money have adapted specialized terminol- 
ogy (such as ‘‘core gender identity’’ and 
‘*sex-coded role”) to fit the demands of their 
work regarding transsexuals. (For a discussion 
of these terms see McConaghy, 1978.) Except 
perhaps in such specialized contexts, the value 
of altering the traditional (and dictionary- 
supported) interchangeability of “sex” and 
“gender” is questionable. While the ineffi- 
ciency of using two words to mean the same 
thing might serve as an argument for redefini- 
tion of these terms, such an innovation would 
bring about a greater discontinuity in the litera- 
ture than already exists. And since ‘‘sex’’ has 
meanings not shared by ‘‘gender,’’ “gender” 
serves a useful function when the referent of 
‘*sex’’ would be unclear. 


Gould and Kern-Daniels are correct in see- 


ing clarification of terms and concepts as cru- 
cial for theoretical development, but the en- 
ergy exerted fighting the inertia of language 
and choking over mouthfuls like ‘‘transgen- 
deralism’’ is wasted when the imposed distinc- 
tions are unnecessary. 


Maureen J. McConaghy 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 
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LETTERS 


Readers of the November, 1978 issue of The 
American Sociologist! may be led to conclude 
that part-time instruction in colleges and uni- 
versities is a serious problem for all concerned. 
I do not believe that this is the case, and I wish 
to argue that the continued existence of part- 
time instruction is not necessarily undesirable, 
either for the profession or for the individuals 
involved. 

Ewer and Tuckman charge that the condi- 
tions under which part-time instructors labor 
must, in at least some cases, undermine ‘‘edu- 
cational quality’’ (pp. 194, 204). For example, 
Ewer argues that the once-a-week scheduling 
frequently given to classes taught by part- 
timers, ‘‘one night stands” she calls them, are 
a ‘“‘serious constraint on both the material 
covered in a course and on what they can ex- 
pect from students” (p. 204). One obvious 
problem with this argument is that once-a- 
week scheduling is given to full-time as well as 
part-time instructors. But aside from this, my 
experience (six years of part-time teaching, 
combined with two years of being involved in 
the hiring of part-time teachers) indicates that 
“one night stands” are greatly preferred over 
the traditional fifty-minute sessions, by both 
students and faculty. Students, especially 
those who attend part-time, enjoy the time (and 
money) savings inherent in such classes, and 
the opportunity for fuller, deeper discussions. 
Instructors are pleased by more adequate stu- 
dent preparation and by the opportunity to give 
more comprehensive examinations. Both 
groups share the feeling that a longer meeting 
enhances rather than diminishes interaction, 
involvement and overall learning. 

It was argued that part-time instructors are 
frequently less prepared for their courses, 
either because of other commitments or be- 
cause the intent of administrators is only that a 
“warm body” stand in front of the class. 
Again, my experience indicates that such a 
statement is totally inaccurate. On the con- 
trary, these individuals invariably are high- 
quality instructors. Doctoral students, for 
example, approach their task with a zest and 
dedication that many full-time faculty would do 
well to emulate. Nonacademics who are teach- 
ing part-time have usually sought out their 
teaching assignments, literally for the love of 
teaching (we might all agree that financial re- 
ward could not possibly be operating as an 
incentive). These people bring into the 
classroom not only a high degree of en- 
thusiasm, but also experience with the ‘‘practi- 
cal’ world that is of considerable benefit to 


' All page numbers refer to that issue, vol. 13, no. 
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students. I have had similarly positive experi- 
ences with other types of part-timers; I would 
argue that, as a group, part-time instructors are 
dedicated and effective teachers, and ex- 
tremely popular with their students. 

I am not saying that all is well with part-time 
instruction. Part-timers have generally been 
underpaid, often grossly so, and they frequently 
lack the normal prerogatives of academic em- 
ployment. But let’s not forget that part-time 
instruction provides the budgetary flexibility 
and curriculum variety that keeps many institu- 
tions (and departments) economically viable. 
Further, such teaching opportunities provide 
meaningful and useful activity for those who 
want and/or need it. 

To talk about the ‘‘serious problems” of 
office space and secretarial assistance is speci- 
ous; to accuse administrators of ‘‘erecting bar- 
riers” between full- and part-time faculty is a 
misdirected inference; to draw far-reaching 
conclusions that part-time instructors exhibit a 
pervasive sense of ‘‘despair, outrage, and dis- 
couragement’’ (p. 196) is premature at best. 

As a profession, we would do well to look at 
all sides of this emerging issue before jumping 
to some ill-conceived professional posture 
against part-time instruction. 


Daniel R. Krause 

Dept. of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Roosevelt University 

430 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60605 


I very much enjoyed the November, 1978, 
issue of TAS. The articles concerning the job 
market in sociology should be required reading 
in graduate departments throughout the nation. 

I was particularly impressed with the article 
by Lyson and Squires (‘‘The New Academic 
Hustle: Marketing a PhD,” pp. 233-238); I 
have had many similar experiences myself in 
the recent past. I would like to add the follow- 
ing to their suggestions about ‘‘what can be 
done.” 

a) Prompt reimbursement of travel expenses 
for an interview trip. It is particularly impor- 
tant to the unemployed PhD candidate or re- 
cent PhD graduate to be promptly reimbursed 
for travel expenses. Unfortunately, interview- 
ing colleges and universities often take quite a 
while to refund this money. In several in- 
stances, not due to the fault of any one person 
but to bureaucratic and administrative foul- 
ups, I had to wait months before I was reim- 
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bursed for my expenses. The money was, of 
course, sorely needed during that time. It 
should be possible for the interviewing institu- 
tion to present the interviewee with a check for 
the major portion of his or her expenses (i.e., 
airplane tickets) during the interview. — 

b) Departmental travel fund. I would also 
suggest that PhD-granting departments keep a 
travel fund on hand for their graduates who 
cannot meet the expense of a plane ticket. 
Their more affluent professors could surely af- 
ford to donate to such an on-going fund. As 
soon as the interviewees were reimbursed, 
they would return the ‘‘loans’’ to the fund. 

c) Departmental job seminars. Lyson and 
Squires also recommend that graduate depart- 
ments prepare their students for the realities of 
the job market. Along these lines I would 
suggest that graduate departments hold a 
series of informal ‘job seminars’ on problems 
that a job seeker might expect in the market 
place and on an interview, the salary ranges of 
various positions, ‘‘hard’’ money versus 
‘soft’? money, etc. This is very practical and 
valuable information to be armed with on an 
interview. Unfortunately, in my experience the 
‘‘seminars’’ appeared to be predicated on the 
belief that all of us could soon expect to be 
interviewed (and hired?) by the large, prestigi- 
ous departments, and would soon be engaging 
in very high-powered, esoteric research and 
intellectual discourse with the great minds of 
sociology. This was (is) far removed from the 
realities of the job market. More attention 
should have been given to teaching per se and 
to the fact that if we were fortunate enough to 
find an academic job at all, it would most likely 
be in a small, liberal arts college without a 
graduate program or a research program; a 
place where the emphasis is entirely on teach- 
ing (usually a heavy teaching load), where the 
idea of research and publishing threatens many 
of the established faculty, and where ‘‘service 
to the college” is the main route to promotion 
and tenure. 

I certainly support the idea of a code of 
ethics for potential employers and employees, 
although I am less sanguine about its en- 
forceability. 


Alan G. Heffner 

Department of Social Sciences 
Berry College 

Mount Berry, GA 30149 


FURTHER REACTION 


I reacted to Heffner’s letter in terms’ of 
whether it might contribute additional informa- 
tion to the sociology community. I’m of course 
drawing on a sample of one—me. 

In regard to the ‘prompt reimbursement’’ 
paragraph, my experience is that colleges vary 
a great deal in how promptly they reimburse 
travel expenses. I don’t think the author’s 
comments are unreasonable here, although 
they may be somewhat atypical. Given the fi- 
nancial condition of most graduate students, 
closer attention to this problem and a special 
effort to prevent bureaucratic foul-ups are war- 
ranted. 

The departmental travel fund sounds rea- 
sonable, although my personal experience has 
been that some friend or associate is usually 
willing to loan me money in such situations. 
The administrative hassles might be more 
trouble than the benefits. 

In regard to departmental job seminars, 
these would seem to be a good idea. Our de- 
partment now has an annual meeting for job 
candidates and I have found it useful. How- 
ever, there are certain types of things that one 
can only’learn through experience. I think this 
is especially true in today’s job market, Many 
strategies that worked five years ago no longer 
work, and many factors that were relevant five 
years ago are no longer relevant. 

The idea of a code of ethics for potential 
employers and employees is the best sugges- 
tion in this letter as far as I’m concerned. The 
way a colleague of mine was treated last year 


by an interviewing institution was totally inex- - 


cusable. It is hardly believable that in this day 


and age a departmental administrator would 


call a candidate’s dissertation supervisor to 
ask, however subtly, why the candidate was 
not married! 


. Gary LaFree 
Dept. Soc. 
Indiana Univ. 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


The American Sociologist is, in several 


senses, Talcott Parsons’s journal. As a long- 
time member of the Association—both as the 
ASA and in its earlier (mythical?) 
gemeinschaft existence as the American 
Sociological Society—he watched the discipli- 
nary organization grow tremendously in mem- 
bership, first resist and then succumb to a 
necessary rationalization and bureaucratiza- 
tion, experience institutionally and geograph- 
ically based power struggles, and ‘‘grow up” 
into a mature collectivity providing a myriad of 
professional services to its members. He was 
much concerned that these changes, inevitable 
in his view, be accomplished with minimum 
inequalities to members, at no cost to the 
preeminently scholarly concerns of the mem- 
bership, and so as to enhance sociology’s con- 
tribution to a just, social order. He was deeply 
involved in the reorganization of the profes- 
sional association which took place in the two 
decades following World War II, and he lob- 
bied extensively for rationalization (in the 
Weberian sense) of professional activities and 
relationships. 

Parsons felt strongly that the American 
Sociological Association needed a place to de- 
bate and chronicle this process of rationaliza- 
tion and publicly ventilate what he called 
‘‘professional concerns of sociologists as a so- 
cial collectivity.” To that end, he also lobbied 
for the creation of The American Sociologist, 
explicitly invoking the models of The American 
Psychologist and The American Statistician. 
Given his stature and influence in the disci- 
pline, it is not surprising that he was suc- 
cessful; in January of 1965 the Executive 
Committee of the Association officially 
adopted the publication and selected Parsons 
as its first editor. He accepted the responsibil- 
ity with vigor, enthusiasm, and a willingness to 
express his own opinions on a range of matters 
affecting the profession. 

During the two years of Parsons’s editorship, 
TAS published articles, reports, and communi- 
cations on a wide variety of topics, including 
reorganization of the association, relations 
with foreign scholars, salaries of sociologists, 
ethics, and the growing shortage (!) of PhDs. 


Parsons himself was a major contributor (al- 
most every issue contained an extensive 
“‘editor’s column’’), discussing problems that 
concerned him as well as those raised by other 
contributors. Some of those problems have re- 
ceded from the forefront of professional con- 
cern; others, i.e., anonymity in the editorial 
process, tension between academic and 
applied sociology, relations of the profession to 
government and governmental funding of re- 
search, ‘‘national sociologies,’’ are still very 
much with us. It cannot be said that Parsons 
was always prescient; even so, several of his 
editorials can still be read with considerable 
profit. 

Parsons’s status as a scholar is firmly estab- 
lished; he is perhaps as well known to our 
colleagues in cognate disciplines and to schol- 
ars in fields outside of the social sciences as 
any other social thinker of the mid-century. 
That stature, and his scholarly contributions, 
are well known to the current generation of 
sociologists. His indirect influence on the 
discipline through students who stand today in 
the front ranks of contemporary sociologists is 
also well known. His contributions to the pro- 
fession are perhaps less well known to sociolo- 
gists who have received their doctorates in the 
last ten or fifteen years (and that group consti- 
tutes a substantial portion of all sociologists). 
His founding of this journal, and the impetus he 
originally gave it, are an important part of that 
professional contribution. 

One further note. Parsons’s early editorial 
columns showed his concern that TAS would 
be inundated with articles, comments, com- 
munications, and suggestions about the profes- 
sion. That concern diminished and then disap- 
peared as his tenure as editor went by. I sus- 
pect that he discovered, as I have, that getting 
people to write down (rather than just talk 
about) their thoughts regarding the profession 
is very difficult. In his final editorial, he 
lamented the perennial response of qualified 
candidates for journal editorships: “I... just 
don’t see how I can find the time to do it.” One 
way to honor Parsons’s contribution to the 
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UNIVERSALITY OF SCIENCE AND THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGIES* : 


HARRY H. HILLER 
University of Calgary 


The American Sociologist 1979, Vol. 14 (August):124--135 


Utilizing the perspectives of the sociology of knowiedge and the sociology of sociology, I have 
undertaken a cross-national study of the discipline of sociology in light of the recent emphasis 
given to national sociologies. I believe that the emergence of national sociologies is partly a 
response to American sociology and the need to indigenize the discipline, and partly a natural 
outgrowth of differences in national contexts, including dominant ideologies, institutional 
features, and national development. This has implications for the universality of sociology as 
science in relation to comparative sociology and the contextual relativity of sociological 


perspectives. 


It has long been acknowledged that im- 
portant inter-national differences exist in 
the shape of sociological practice (Soro- 
kin, 1929:59--60; Shils, 1948: 26-27). The 
quest for universality in sociology as sci- 
ence, however, includes presuppositions 
that must either minimize such differences 
if they persist over time or view them as 
consequences of variant national origins 
of the discipline that will eventually dis- 
appear as sociology matures. Further- 
more, intra-national divisions among 
sociologists frequently confound inter- 
national differences since many issues 
which divide sociologists cut across na- 
tional boundaries (Giddens, 1970:154). 
What is often neglected in the search for 
similarities and differences in national 
sociologies is an examination of how na- 
tional context contributes to the character 
of the sociological enterprise. 

We frequently speak as though sociol- 
ogy possesses a nationality. We speak of 
American sociology, French sociology, 
Indian sociology, or Russian sociology. 
Sometimes we mean by this a general ref- 
erence to sociology in that country, but 
sometimes we actually endow sociology 


* I am grateful to Douglas House, John Wilson, 
and Joel Smith for their helpful comments, and to the 
Calgary Institute of the Humanities and the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council for sup- 
porting this research. Earlier versions of this paper 
were presented at Memorial University, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland and at the annual meetings of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 1979. [Address all communications to: Harry 
Hiller, Dépt. of Sociology, Univ. of Calgary, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada T2N 1N4.] 


with a national character.! The former 
sense appears to validate the universality 
of science, whereas the latter challenges 
the existence of universality, and indeed 
of objectivity itself. Universality and na- 
tionality therefore appear to be opposing 
and conflicting ideas. 

The dilemma of this paradox is accen- 
tuated by the sociology of knowledge, 
which emphasizes the contextual relativ- 
ity of sociological thinking. Classic state- 
ments by Weber (1949:72), for example, 
point out that the viewpoint of the analyst 
prevents ‘‘an absolutely objective scien- 
tific analysis of culture.” Mannheim 
(1936:13) also argues that science did not 
develop in a vacuum but was integral to 
the social process. More recently, from 
the perspective of the sociology of sociol- 
ogy (an offspring of the sociology of 
knowledge), Tiryakian (1971:2) speaks of 
sociology as a mirror of the larger society 
in which it is practiced. 

Challenges to universality also come 
from several other sources. In addition to 
those sociologists who reject the notion of 
sociology as pure science (e.g., C. W. 
Mills, Peter Berger, Robert Bierstedt, cf. 
Friedrichs, 1970:125), studies of the con- 
text of American sociology and the recent 
emergence of minority sociologies have 
also pointed out the effects of context on 
the position of the sociologist in analysis. 

-In an early article, Kurt Wolff (1946) 


! Gurvitch and Moore (1945) include an early sur- 
vey of sociology as practiced in various countries 
and claim to uncover only the “principle tenden- . 
cies” of different national contexts. They do not 
address the question posed here. 
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suggests that American sociology is not so 
much a science or a discipline as it is an 
orientation that reflects a culture and that 
demands a ‘‘socio-cultural interpreta- 
tion.” These ideas were taken up by 
Friedrichs (1970) and by Gouldner (1970), 
whose analysis of the national context of 
American sociology demonstrates that the 
discipline developed congruently with 
American values. 

The rise of minority -sociologies has also 
challenged universality and objectivity by 
implying that there are many sociologies 
rather than one sociology. Establishment 
sociology (Lipset and Ladd, 1972:101) is 
challenged by critical sociology (Ander- 
son, 1971); white sociology is distin- 
guished from black sociology (Watson, 
1976; Ladner, 1973; Wilson, 1974) and 
Chicano sociology (Mirande, 1978); male 
sociology is differentiated from feminist 
sociology (Firestone, 1972). In all cases, 
the argument is that the social identity of 
the sociologist is reflected in the values 
and perspectives of his or her work and 
that to be an ‘‘insider’’ is to have a differ- 
ent worldview from an ‘‘outsider’’ (Mer- 
ton, 1972:14). 

Previous studies in the sociology of 

_ sociology allude to the national variable 
primarily from an organizational perspec- 
tive (Ben-David and Collins, 1966; Ben- 
David and Zlozcover, 1962; Ben-David, 
1965; Shils, 1970; Oberschall, 1972), froma 
class-ideological perspective (Therborn, 
1976; Schwendinger and Schwendinger, 
1974), or from the viewpoint of American 
cultural values (Friedrichs, 1970; Gould- 
ner, 1970). Even though these studies 
contribute to a sociology of sociology, 
they do not discuss the implications of 
nationality for sociology and they restrict 
inter-national comparisons of sociology to 
a few countries. Mazur (1963) argues that 
national barriers of a semiotic, political, 
and cultural nature have an effect on the 
comparative progress of sociology in var- 
ious countries, but fails to draw out the 
implications of these barriers for sociol- 
ogy as a discipline. 

I will attempt to demonstrate how 
different national contexts shape the 
discipline to produce national sociologies. 
The basic sources of data for this study 
include international surveys of sociology 
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in numerous countries (Becker and Bos- 
koff, 1957; Roucek, 1958; International 
Sociological Association, 1959), two 
rather recent survey attempts at national 
contextual analyses of the discipline 
(Tiryakian, 1971; Mohan and Martindale, 
1975), and the many studies and com- 
mentaries on the development of sociol- 
ogy in individual nations found scattered 
throughout the literature (e.g. Britain: Ab- © 
rams, 1968; India: Clinard and Elder, 
1965).2 I will suggest why national 
sociologies have arisen, what they are and 
what they mean, and then indicate the 
ways in which the national variable affects 
the sociological enterprise. The thesis of 
the paper is that the notion of national 
sociologies has undergone re-invigoration 
due to peculiarly disciplinary factors, 
which in turn have restored to significance 
the indigenous eleménts of national con- 
texts. 


American Sociology and National 
Sociologies 


From a world perspective, it is possible 
to view the recent interest in national 
sociologies partly as a response to the fact 
that sociology developed so vigorously 
both quantitatively and qualitatively in 
one country, namely the United States. 
Inevitably the discipline became closely 
identified with the values and culture of 
the surrounding American milieu, and in- 
deed with the nation-state (Shils, 
1970:782; Moore, 1966:477). Internation- 
ally, sociology became synonymous with 
American sociology (Gouldner, 1970:22; 
Morgan, 1970:170) and research tech- 
niques that first appeared in Europe later 
came to be labeled Yankee sociology 
(Lazarsfeld, 1962:761) because of the in- 
tensity of their development in the United 
States. 

Thus, at least until the late 1960s, the 
growth of sociology unwittingly meant the 
Americanization of the discipline.? As 


2 In spite of the fact that much of this data reflects 
observations and assessments by individual sociolo- 
gists which I have taken at face value, there is a 
surprising congruence of themes and issues in the 
studies examined. 

3 This phenomenon is not restricted to sociology. 
For a discussion of its relationship to political sci- 
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sociology regained its momentum in 
post-war Western Europe and became in- 
stitutionalized there and at other places 
for the first time, there was a tendency to 
transfer sociology as practiced in the 
United States to other countries, often 
with little critical selectiveness or adapta- 
tion. The influence was sometimes so strong 
that national traditions were pushed aside 
in deference to American methods, 
theory, and literature (e.g., Scandinavia: 
Allardt, 1975:110; Japan: Shimmei, 
1959:115; and Germany: Spinner, 
1975:70). Adorno (1959:34) notes that 
after World War II, German sociologists 
struggled to catch up with what was hap- 
pening in America and in some ways even 
came to ‘‘out-Americanize the Ameri- 
cans.” 

Except for some selectivity on the 
part of England and France and perhaps 
India, wholesale transference of the 
American experience of sociology took 
place rather widely in the Western world 
in three ways: (1) publications, (2) training 
programs, and (3) the support of research 
by foundations. 

1. While no estimate of the number 
is available, American sociological books 
were repeatedly translated into other 
languages. Failing that, students abroad 
were exposed to American sociology 
in English. Allardt (1975:110) notes 
that except for Marx, Scandinavian soci- 
ologists learned about the European 
founding fathers of sociology from the 
United States rather than from Europe. 

2. Foreign nationals were given schol- 
` arship aid to obtain training in sociology in 
the United States and many of them re- 
turned home committed to pursuing this 
style of sociology (Italy: Treves, 
1959:88~—89). Furthermore, many Ameri- 
can sociologists immigrated (temporarily 
or permanently) to other countries where 
they became involved in establishing 
training programs (e.g., Canada: Rotstein 
and Lax, 1974:199).4 

3. The activity of major American 





ence and psychology, cf. MacKenzie (1967:67) and 
MacLeod (1969: 178). 


4 At one point in 1970-71, only 40.3% of the soci-. 


ologists and anthropologists in Canada were Cana- 
dian citizens while 38.5% were American. This was 
probably one of the most dramatic examples. 
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foundations such as Rockefeller, Ford, 
and Carnegie, or agencies such As 
UNESCO or the U.S. government Ful- 
bright program, provided supportforinterna- 
tional research programs in which persons 
trained in the United States or under the 
supervision of American directors under- 
took research (e.g., Low Countries: 
Gadourek, 1958:743; Social Science Re- 
search Center in Vienna: Rosenmayr, 
1966:26; South Africa: Peterson, 1966:34). 
In most instances, this research funding 
filled a vacuum produced by the lack of 
local government support and interest in 
research (e.g., Nigeria: Akiwowo, 
1975:40). The indigenous agencies did not 


‘always determine topics of research or 


control of the use of funds. 

In many countries, sociology grew 
rapidly by emulating American perspec- 
tives and organization in the discipline to a 
considerable degree. This produced what 
Lamy (1976:107) calls structural and 
disciplinary dependence on American 
sociology (Latin America: Ianni, 1970). 
Most discussions of national differences in 
sociology stress differences that had their 
origins in pre-war traditions and institu- 
tions. My explanation suggests that na- 
tional sociologies have taken on new 
significance as the result of a rethinking of 
the largely uncritical process of the trans- 
ference of American sociology. As sociol- 
ogy in the United States came to be iden- 
tified as American sociology, the implica- 
tion was that sociology had a national 
identity, which provided a potential basis 
for differentiation.> I hypothesize that 
only when a national sociological commu- 
nity has developed sufficient strength 
through its own sociological activity can a 
national sociology movement arise as a 
significant alternative to what are per- 
ceived as the transplanted elements of 
sociology. 


The De-Americanization 
Re-Nationalization Process 


There is considerable evidence to dem- 


5 As a consequence of this, American sociology is 
often stereotyped as though it were all of one piece 
(primarily functionalist) and its more sharpened 
plurist expressions, particularly since the late 
1960s, are ignored. 
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opstrate that since the late 1960s 
numerous countries have been struggling 
to de-Americanize aspects of the sociology 
they had received and to re-nationalize 
them with their own societal perspectives, 
traditions, and priorities. Lack of intra- 
national agreement usually accentuates 
the struggle, but three factors contribute 
to the process. 

First, the values inherent in the transfer 
of theoretical models and approaches 
from American sociology become a 
source of conflict (Moskos and Bell, 
1967:72). In some cases, the empiricism, 
quantification, and micro-analysis char- 
acteristic of American sociology violates 
the philosophical-historical roots of na- 
tional scientific traditions (e.g., Poland: 
Gella, 1975:206; Italy: DiRenzo, 1975: 
348). Portes (1975:136) points out 
that because of their specific national 
contexts, Latin American sociologists 
view their work in relation to its implica- 
tions for social change much more than 
their American counterparts. At the an- 
nual convention of the Sociological Asso- 
ciation of Australia and New Zealand in 
1972, a controversy developed over the 
patterning of their principal official journal 
after the American Sociological Review. 
Some felt that this detracted from the 
analysis and discussion of social issues 
and values of national significance (Bal- 
dock and Lally, 1974:269). 

Second, the inappropriateness of con- 
cepts, theories, and examples from 
American sociological literature and the 
insensitivity of some American foreign 
sociological research has actually stimu- 
lated national research by those who 
“really” know the society and its prob- 
lems, traditions, and worldview from the 
inside. In Pakistan and Bangladesh, Gar- 
dezi (1975:414-418) notes the problems of 
“testing propositions haphazardly derived 
exclusively from American sociological 
literature” so that graduate students re- 
turn from research in exasperation claim- 
ing ‘‘Sir, all my hypotheses have been 
disproved.” Even in more developed 
countries (e.g., Canada: Felt, 1975:379) 
American literature has been too society- 
specific to be relevant. Thus the ‘society- 
specific character of much of American 
sociology has evoked other national 
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sociologies that are also society-specific. 
Portes (1975:132) notes that in Latin 
America, American researchers are fre- 
quently poorly trained in a country’s lan- 
guage, history, and culture and tend ‘‘to 
assume the -role of representatives of a 
‘superior’ scientific establishment gener- 
ously coming to instruct and-improve in- 
digenous academic centers.” Clinard and 
Elder (1965:586) observe similar problems 
in India (cf. Indian Journal of Social Re- 
search, Aug. 1965). When foreigners are 
perceived to be-doing an inadequate job 
generating society-specific data, national 
sociologies are almost provoked into 
existence. 

Third, the impetus for a nationally rele- 
vant sociology in an indigenous social sci- 
ence community can come from the dual 
forces of national development and 
anti-imperialist world sentiment. If 
Sjoberg and Vaughan (1971:272) are cor- 
rect that there is an implicit commitment 
to nationalism and the nation-state among 
American sociologists, then it is possible 
that latent forms of ethnocentrism may 
have produced forms of counter- 
ethnocentrism (Merton, 1972:18). The 
formation of a significant national 
sociological community is usually the re- 
sult of industrialization (Aron, 1971:170) 
in which a growing middle class becomes 
strongly oriented to national development 
(Clark, 1976:39). There may be great 
interest in American sociology as the 
center of disciplinary development, but 
at the same time ambivalence toward or 
even rejection of its perceived im- 
perialism. 


The Demand for National Sociologies 


In spite of outward appearances, na- 
tional sociologies represent an attempt to 
assume responsibility (rather than to lo- 
cate blame) for an influence that was usu- 
ally initially welcomed but that now must 
undergo a creative adaptation to social 
phenomena relevant to specific national 
contexts. Given this history, it is not sur- 
prising to hear statements such as: ‘‘What 
is needed now . . . is a genuine Australian 
or New Zealand sociology with its own 
theoretical focus, and a capability of deal- 
ing with the unique problems of the two 
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countries” (Baldock and Lally, 1974:285). 
Janson (1974) makes a case for a Scan- 
dinavian sociology with an approach more 
independent from American sociology. 
Stolzman and Gamberg (1975:98) call fora 
Canadian sociology that rejects ‘‘filling 
American theoretical categories with 
Canadian information.” Akiwowo (1975: 
401) suggests that ‘‘a truly Nigerian 
sociology’ should blend traditional Nige- 
rian thought with the positivism of social 
science. Jackson (1975:26) notes that 
British sociology has a distinctive style 
and predisposition. Hopper (1964:247) as- 
serts that a Latin American sociology al- 
ready exists. Certainly Russia possesses a 
special sociology (Simirenko, 1966), and 
Nandy (1971:137) argues that India has 
been striving to maintain its own 
sociological character. 

It is difficult to assess the global mag- 
nitude of the quest for national 
sociologies, for the emphasis varies with 
perceptions of the strength of foreign in- 
fluences, the nature of indigenous factors, 
and the existence of a critical mass of 
sociologists to debate and assess the mat- 
ter. Because national sociologies are 
society-specific, they seek few links with 
other societies. Furthermore, interest in 
national sociologies may rise and fall de- 
pending on the factors that propel them 
into existence, and there is often consid- 
erable debate about what they might in- 
volve and even whether they are possible. 

Although there is much variation in the 
definitions of national sociologies, several 
characteristics stand out as common to 
most of them: 

1. A desire to theorize and opera- 
tionalize research (a) more indepen- 
dent from sociology developed from the 
American experience and, particularly, 
(b) in relation to the experience of the 
national society. 

2. A desire to develop a more complete, 
historically informed data base on the na- 
tional society and its unique problems and 
character. 

3. A desire to construct the discipline so 
that it builds from the society’s own con- 
ception of social science and the particular 
perspectives that result from the way it is 
institutionalized. 

National sociologies are not so much an 
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attack on American socioligy as they ase 
at heart an attack on sociology as a uni- 
versal value-free discipline. They point 
out the relativism of the science. The fact 
that the value-free motif has been 
strongest in the United States (Janowitz, 
1972:116; Oberschall, 1972:244; Gouldner, 
1962) has of course accentuated the na- 
tional character of the critique.® 

Thus far I have suggested that national 
sociologies are a response to unique 
disciplinary factors. Now I will turn to a 
discussion of the intra-national factors 
that ensure that sociology will always be 
affected by the national milieu in which it 
is practiced. 


National Context as a Sociological 
Variable 


Since the setting of sociology is, in al- 
most every case, national (Aron, 1971:61), 
and since every social theory has an 
‘‘infra-structure’’ of ‘‘domain assump- 
tions,” which are part of the personal 
baggage of the theorist (Gouldner, 
1970:39--40), we cannot ignore the varying 
national contexts in which sociology is 
practiced. I have identified three factors 
that help to account for the effects of na- 
tionality on the sociological task and 
that prevent us from seeing sociology as 
universally the same. 

1. Differences in Dominant Ideologies. 
Popular opinion and/or government policy 
create a milieu that shapes the nature of 
the sociological task. Barber (1959:162) 
stresses the importance of the dominant 
value of rationalism and the quest for 
mastery over the environment in the 
milieu that fostered American sociology. 
Individualism, competitiveness, liberal- 
ism, and upward mobility provided 
a context that shaped sociological think- 
ing, selected problems for study, and gen- 
erated a sociology generally supportive of 
the American social order. 


6 See also Everett Hughes (1961:2), who feels that 
as sociology grew in the United States, it “became 
more and more the study of the nearer environment 
of the sociologist and less the .study of other 
peoples,” which contributed to what he calls 
"ethnocentric sociology.” Mack (1969:53) speaks of 
ethnocentrism as ‘‘the sin of studying what is most 
convenient,” that is, ‘‘theories built upon data from 
samples of inadequate universes.” 
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e This type of sociology was perceived in 
Cuba as a defense of bourgeois society 
and was therefore rejected as a tool of 
capitalism (Hartmann, 1963:624). In Rus- 
sia, a significantly different ideological 
climate repossessed sociology and molded 
it in support of historical materialism with 
an avowed aim to contribute to the pro- 
cess of building Communism (Osipov and 
Yovchuk, 1963:620, 623). A different 
ideological climate yet in South Africa, 
where the official policy is apartheid, has 
produced a social-problems-oriented 
sociology with a short-term remedial 
focus, which restricts sociological debate 
(Peterson, 1966:38). In India, western 
philosophical assumptions clash with the 
dominant socio-spiritual worldview of 
karma, ashrama, and dharma (Saksena, 
1959; Clinard and Elder, 1965). In fact, 
Nandy (1977:144) suggests that a duplicate 
of American sociology would be impossi- 
ble in India due to the differences in the 
Indian mind and worldview. 

Sociology in Canada has been greatly 
affected by the proximity of Canadian 
society to American society, the fear of 
Canadians of being absorbed into the 
United States, and the subsequent at- 
tempts at differentiation (Anderson et al., 
1975; Hiller, 1979). In Austria (Bunzel, 
1975:88) and Switzerland (Girod, 
1975:59), sociology takes place on the 
margins of the more dominant German 
intellectual centers. Countries with a long 
history and set of traditions, such as Great 
Britain (Jackson, 1975:25) and India 
(Nandy, 1971:131), have sociologies that 
often explain present social forms by 
looking to the past via historical analysis. 

Whatever the ideology—capitalism, so- 
cialism, communism, fear of imperialism, 
segregation, spiritualism, historicism— 
sociology will develop its own unique 
character as shaped by government inter- 
ests and institutional supports, since 
sociology depends heavily on government 
support through the funding’ of educa- 
tional institutions and research. Thus it is 
not surprising that any shift in government 
policy or popular opinion is likely to affect 
the discipline of sociology. For example, 
Chalasinski (1959) points out that sociolo- 
gists in post-war Poland were absorbed 
into what he calls the socialist nation myth 
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to support national unity (cf. Wiatr, 1971). 
In fact, the ideological conflicts of World 
War II virtually wiped out the momentum 
of European sociology. Fifty per cent of 
Polish sociologists lost their lives in World 
War II (Gella, 1975:204), which undoubt- 
edly affected the sociological enterprise 
there for years to come. In Germany, 
sociology was suppressed by the National 
Socialist German Workers Party so that 
even prior to the war and as early as 1933, 
most sociologists had already left Ger- 
many. The result, according to König 
(1958), was a lack of personnel for chairs 
in sociology, which greatly strengthened 
the American influence on a generation of 
younger scholars. 

National ideological concerns also have 
an impact on sociology in the United 
States. The fear of leftist subversion and 
communism in developing countries in- 
volved some American social scientists in 
the data gathering required for Project 
Camelot and Project Simpatico (Portes, 
1975:131). The stormy sessions of the 
American Sociological Association in the 
late 1960s were one reflection of the 
ideological pressures that led one ob- 
server to write ‘‘we theorize today within 
the sound of guns’’ (Gouldner, 1970:vii). 
In all of these instances, sociology is 
clearly affected by national contexts that 
give shape to the questions, problems, and 
methods the sociologist will choose to in- 
vestigate social phenomena. 

2. Differences in the Institutionalization 
of the Discipline. Shils (1970) and Ober- 
schall (1972) both point out numerous rea- 
sons why sociology was successfully in- 
stitutionalized as both a teaching and a 
research discipline in American univer- 
sities. The availability of research funding 
through a competitive grantsmanship 
apparatus has undoubtedly contributed to 
the strong empirical orientation of Ameri- 
can sociology. 

In contrast, sociology has developed 
more slowly as an autonomous discipline 
in the rest of the world, and with greater 
emphasis on philosophy, history, or social 
work. There were few full-time posts in 
sociology until the 1950s and particularly 
the 1960s. In England, sociology was tra- 
ditionally incorporated into other disci- 
plines, particularly anthropology and the 
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demographic needs of social work (Mac- 
Rae, 1958:700); in Australia it was linked 
with social anthropology (Caiden, 
1964:30-32; Baldock and Lally, 
1974:9-14): ın Canada with political econ- 
omy (Davis, 1976; Felt, 1975:380); and in 
Latin America with philosopk,, history, 
and particularly law (Germani, 1959). 
In most of these instances, interdisciplin- 
ary alliances reduced interest in building 
an intra-disciplinary body of theory and in 
utilizing survey research methodologies 
(Sprott, 1957:622). 

The absence of a social reform tradition 
in Australia and the. isolation of French 
sociology from social problems (Cuvillier, 
1958) contributed to sociology’s marginal 
position in these countries. In Greece, 
sociology has been effectively blocked out 
of the universities by the established 
disciplines, but lives on in research cen- 
ters (Kourvetaris and Moskos, 1968:244). 
The academic power structure of the Ox- 
bridge tradition in England resisted novel 
disciplines such as sociology, so that 
sociology emerged there first in the less 
prestigious provincial universities (for the 
situation in Australia, cf. Mol, 1968). The 
strong ‘emphasis on interdisciplinary 
cooperation in Indian sociology is re- 
flected in the fact that most heads of 
sociological teams are also active in allied 
disciplines and strict disciplinary spe- 
cialization is resisted (Nandy, 1971:138). 

In Canada and the United States, uni- 
versities grew at an unprecedented rate in 
the 1950s and 1960s, and sociology as a 
discipline grew in large measure due to the 
demands for it as a course of instruction. 
In contrast, the demands for research 
were so great in post-war Holland that at 
one point 57% of Dutch sociologists were 
in jobs where their main task was to ad- 
vise on government policy (de Valk, 
1975:48). Cherns (1963:95) and Allardt 
(1975) suggest that in Britain and Scan- 
dinavia there was less demand for sociol- 
ogy because of the stability and 
homogeneity of these two nations com- 
pared to the United States, where social 
change was more critical. 

In Italy, a combination of Fascism, 
opposition by the Vatican, and a tradi- 
tional university system has contributed 
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to the erratic development of sociology 
(DiRenzo, 1975:329). Munné (1975:367) 
blames the crippling of an emergent 
sociology in Spain on the ‘“‘brain drain” of 
young sociologists who go to the United 
States for graduate school and then never 
return. Because of the major language 
barrier, few Japanese sociologists have 
been trained outside their country. This 
has provided a ineasure of insulation for a 
more indigeno», sociological community, 
but it has also meant less emphasis on 
methodology (Ishida, 1975:449).? 

The way sociology is linked to univer- 
sities, other disciplines, and the public 
varies considerably among nation ° 
Peterson (1966:31) suggests that because 
the consumers or clients of sociolc ry and 


‘their objectives vary from cou...ry to 


country, the character of sociology will 
also vary. In some cases, the immediate 
clients of sociology are the power struc- 
tures of universities and governments; in 
other cases, students and study commit- 
tees. What is more, the clientele may 
change over time and new demands may 
change the sociological perspective. The 
relative importance of social problems, 
government policy, traditional concep- 
tions of the nature and value of social sci- 
ence, and national needs will all affect the 
way sociology is institutionalized in a na- 
tion. This will in turn mold the national 
character of sociology. 

3. Differences in National Develop- 
ment. Aron (1971:165) argues that indus- 
trialization has been the basic theme of 
sociology and that the differences in 
sociologies between countries ‘‘are re- 
lated to the diverse modalities by which 
each nation has discovered modernity, 
has become conscious of it, and has for- 
mulated its nature.” In relation to eco- 
nomic development, national sociologies 


7 Japanese sociology has a strong indigenous his- 
tory tracing back to 1893, but Teizo Toda studied at 
the University of Chicago in the early 1920s and 
transplanted some of the research methods he 
learned there (Odaka 1957:717). 

3 The importance of differences in organizational 
environment and not just cultural values in con- 
tributing to different sociological perspectives has 
been demonstrated by Curtis et al. (1970) in com- 
paring French-Canadian sociologists in Quebec with 
Anglophone sociologists elsewhere in Canada. 
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are, the result of different patterns and 
forms of industrialization. The fact that 
some nations experience industrialization 
sooner or later than others, and through 
different influences, gives different shapes 
to the inquisitive spirit. Some countries 
that have developed sociolozy later will 
undoubtedly struggle with what Aron 
(1971:160) calls the ‘‘imitation effect,” but 
many sociologists in these countries are 
also struggling for the appropriate 
sociological perspectives by which to 
capture their society’s own struggle with 
the industrialization process. 

The catalyst of sociological thinking for 
Dw sheim, Weber, and Marx was the 
struggle of the Western European nations 
to emerge into modernity. As World War 
II blunted disciplinary development in 
these countries, and as the momentum of 
industrial leadership shifted from Europe 
to the United States, so did sociological 
leadership shift. Lamy (1976:104) in fact 
argues that the dominance of American 
sociological paradigms is not due to their 
natural superiority but to their advocacy 
by a world power. If there is this correla- 
tion between industrialization and sociol- 
ogy, then just as American sociologists 
developed the discipline of sociology as 
the result of grappling with the issues of 
American industrialization, so will soci- 
ologists in other countries struggle with 
their own -patterns of industrialization, 
and perhaps arrive at ‘different modes of 
sociological thinking. 

The close relationship between indus- 
trialization and sociology will ensure some 
similarities in the process of social 
analysis. As Aron asserts (1971:169-170), 
certain characteristics of American 
sociology, such as its focus on method- 
ological rigor, are essential to every 
sociology because they assist industrial 
societies in their organization and func- 
tioning. In that sense, according to Aron, 
all sociologies will become Americanized. 

But whatever similarities may exist 
cannot obscure important differences. In 
discussing universal versus national 
sociologies, Barash (1965:9) notes the di- 
lemma of having students “‘memorize 
definitions that baffle understanding in 
any empirical context known to them” 
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because the definitions were formulated in 
another society at another level of indus- 
trialization. Or, as Coburn (1970:39) put it, 
‘We should be aware of equating what is 
Ai... ican with what is universal.” 
AL2'yzing a particular country’s social life 
in tue face of industrialization apparently 
indigenizes sociology in a national rather 
than a comparative way. It is the conse- 
quence of thoughtful sociologists at- 
tempting to interpret social reality on the 
basis of their own socio-cultural experi- 
ences. 


Conclusion 


Those who associate national 
sociologies with ethnocentric nationalism 
frequently see them as alien to sociology 
as science. Indeed, national sociologies 
that are merely insular without interna- 
tional dialogue and homogeneous without 
the benefit of internal debate are easily 
impoverished and stale (Merton, 1959:44). 
Germani (1959), for example, laments the 
existence of national sociologies in Latin 
America because they are so historically 
and geographically determined that they 
resist high-level generalizations. But it is 
precisely because they stress a more com- 
plete analysis of the social life found 
within specific national contexts that na- 
tional sociologies contribute to our 
knowledge about social life in a variety of 
socio-cultural settings. Only when this 
task has advanced far enough is compara- 
tive sociology possible. Somewhat 
paradoxically, then, national sociologies 
have the potential of reducing ethnocen- 
trism at the same time that they seem to 
create it. 

In speaking of the need for a society- 
specific sociology, Indian sociologist 
Ramakrishna Mukherjee (1971:367) 
argues: ‘‘Universality of science has not 
been attained in any discipline without an 
objective comprehension of its particular 
manifestations.’ National sociologies 
ought to eventually reduce our ethnocen- 
trism by providing new paradigms, en- 
riching our concepts, and strengthening 
our theories. From the perspective of the 
sociology of knowledge, national 
sociologies are both necessary and inevit- 
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able as long as sociology takes place in 
national contexts, which shape both social 
life and sociological thinking and practice. 

But what are the consequences of this 
fact for the scientific intentions of sociol- 
ogy? The question obviously requires 
further examination, but I believe some 
suggestions can be made. To the extent 
that the rules of scientific logic and proce- 
dure are globally similar, sociology retains 
its claims to universality. To the extent 
that the aim of sociology is to build a 
stronger comparative framework, the 
discipline is universal as well. However, 
to the extent that social life is too diverse 
and society-specific to be explained with 
universalistic theory, sociology benefits 
from the existence of national sociologies 
that attempt to grapple with the meaning 
of social life in a particular national con- 
text. 

We cannot expect national sociologies 
to be mere transitional devices in the 
globalization of sociology. Mannheim 
(1953:228) has suggested that a rap- 
proachment between streams of 
sociological thought pursued in various 
countries may be the result of their facing 
increasingly similar problems.? And yet 
similar problems may occur in different 
contexts, and there is no reason to suspect 
that national differences, including those 
we have outlined, will disappear in the 
near future. National traditions and per- 
spectives in sociological theory and re- 
search must be repeatedly invigorated by 
‘sufficient internal debate to keep the 
discipline buoyant, and dialogue with 
sociologists in other national contexts 
must be maintained to compare not only 
research findings but also research per- 
spectives. Then an inter-national sociol- 
ogy of knowledge and sociology of sociol- 
ogy can continuously examine and clarify 
the assumptions, values, and objectives of 
the sociological endeavor in each country. 


9Jn contrast, Oromaner (1970:327) makes the 
point that as other societies face the same problems 
of urbanization and industrialization, their sociolo- 
gists will increasingly turn to the seminal writings of 
American sociologists. It is Oromaner’s point that 
this will mean more American influence, though 
from the point of view of my argument, this need not 
necessarily be so. 
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The ‘‘protection of human subjects” sounds as neutral and virtuous as ‘‘the law of the land.” 
But just as the law favors some groups more than others (as social and political analysts have 
pointed out), so do consent forms. The implication is not to get rid of laws, but to change them; 
likewise, the implication is not to get rid of informed consent, but to increase the area of 
judgment about conditions of use. An uncritical across-the-board application unwittingly favors 
certain human subjects. This discussion has particular relevance to research in the natural 


seiting. 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) recently reported 
the results of a study it had commissioned 
on discrimination against blacks by real 
estate agents. In the role of prospective 
renters and home owners, 300 blacks and 
300 whites working for the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing answered advertisements in local 
newspapers for housing. Black and white 
couples answered the same ad and then 
compared the received responses. They 
found that when blacks try to rent homes 
or apartments they run into clearly docu- 
mentable discrimination by rental agents 
three out of four times; when they are on 


the market to buy a house they experience - 


discrimination by real estate agents 62% 
of the time (Washington Post, 1978). 

In addition to discovering systematic 
and patterned racial discrimination, this 
study also dramatizes an ironic recent de- 
velopment in American social research. 
The HUD-sponsored workers used an 
anthropological-sociological research 
technique that anthropologists and soci- 
ologists of race are now routinely pre- 
vented from using when the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
regulates social science research. 

The people working for the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing were engaged in a type of re- 


* We are indebted to Russell Ellis for critical 
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search that social scientists could call, in 
one form, ‘“‘participation observation.” 
Some of their evidence was obtained by 
participating in the natural setting in 
which they suspected discrimination was 
involved. The Committee was aware of 
something many ‘‘scientific’’ social sci- 
entists often ignore: that observing social 
behavior where it normally occurs in its 
routine setting is sometimes the only re- 
search mode for gathering valid data about 
social life. Limited to a methodologically 
narrow version of science, and defensive 
about the problem of bias, sociologists 
began to retreat from doing research in the 
natural setting soon after World War II. 
But the HUD researchers were unen- 
cumbered by this history, and they took 
the sole ‘‘scientific’’ option available to 
them: since the phenomenon which in- 
terested them occurred exclusively in a 
natural setting, they used the only appro- 
priate research techniques for the task. 
Some complain that social scientists in- 
sist upon periodically and tediously re- 
opening the debate about what it means to 
be a science. While the physical and nat- 
ural scientists just do it, social scientists 
have, over the last few decades, written 
volumes on the meaning of doing it. 
This debate has settled in the last few 
decades upon a practical definition of sci- 
ence that gets in the way of a great deal of 
important work. With the dominant jour- 
nals as evidence, many social scientists 
have come to associate the sophisticated 
mathematical manipulation of already 
collected data with science, glossing over 
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the problematic character of primary col- 
lection (see Cicourel, 1964). In so doing, 
we have often reified particular tech- 
niques that incline us to see manipulation 
(and not collection) as the central empha- 
sis of our enterprise. Further, this reifica- 
tion has led us’ away from strategies of 
collection that are actually more scientific 
by the very criteria that our most ad- 
vanced technicians would claim to honor. 

Science is first of all a method of ap- 
prehending the empirical world; a way of 
grappling with behavior that can be tapped 
with the senses. Since we have several 
senses, sometimes we use the eyes 
(microscopes and telescopes), sometimes 
the ears (stethoscopes) and so forth. De- 
pending upon the empirical phenomenon 
that we wish to observe, we will use 


different senses. It is not more scientific to 


use our eyes than our ears. 

In the same way that we may use differ- 
ent senses for different problems, so too 
must we use different strategies and tech- 
niques in the original collection of data. If 
heat alters molecular motion to be 
studied, we have to use an instrument that 
generates little or no heat, or our funda- 
mental understanding of the phenomenon 
will be wrong, no matter how elegant the 
computer programming or the path 
analysis of the data collected. As a paral- 
lel, in the study of social life, if we know 
that the observation of humans (heat?) 
alters their behavior, we try to employ 
strategies which reduce this heat if we are 
to understand the behavior to be ex- 
plained. Historically, this has ranged from 
one-way mirrors to subterfuge in gaining 
entry into delicate or difficult social situa- 
tions. Scientists now face new ethical re- 
striction and ‘‘human subjects’ protec- 
tion in the form of mandatory consent 
forms. Some of these are reasonable, 
proper, and protective. Other consent 
forms actually prevent human protection 
in ways we will discuss momentarily. But 
before turning to this topic, a description 
of recent developments in medical 
technology might serve as a metaphor for 
our basic point about contemporary social 
science methodology. 

We have all heard of the case of a middle- 
aged patient who visits the doctor, gets 
a full medical check-up (including an 
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electrocardiograph), walks out of the 
doctor’s office with a clean bill of health, 
then drops dead the next day of a heart 
attack. 
. .. coronary heart disease accounts for the 
highest proportion of deaths in the country, 
about 600,000 annually. Many of those 
deaths—about two-thirds of them (400,000 
annually}—occur outside the hospital and 
are sudden and unexpected. (Kennedy and 
Caralis, 1977:732) 


For those who simply wish to pillory the 
medical profession, this kind of event 
happens just often enough and is just 
spectacular enough to dramatize the ‘‘in- 
eptness’’ of routine diagnostic proce- 
dures. But if the purpose is to try to 
understand how such events can happen, 
then the essential matter is determin- 
ing what went wrong in the diagnosis. 
About 20 years ago, some enlightened and 
methodologically sophisticated physicians 
began to speculate about the ‘‘day-after”’ 
heart attack. They came up with an as- 
tonishingly simple answer, and set about 
to check their hypothesis. They conjec- 
tured that the ECG in the doctor’s office is 
given under conditions that selectively 
distort the way in which the patient's 
heart reacts to stress generated outside 
the doctor’s office. 

In order to correct for this possible dis- 
tortion, they needed a device that would 
permit monitoring the way the heart 
works not in a physician’s office—not 
even on a treadmill, running under medi- 
cal observation—but over a full time pe- 
riod as the patient goes through normal 
activities. In short, they needed to ob- 
serve the heart’s function in the natural 
setting. 

The device was actually invented just 
after World War II by Norman J. Holter, 
although at that time it was a cumbersome 
element that weighed over eighty pounds 
(Vollmer, 1976a:10). The device consists 
of electrodes attached to the patient’s 
body, which record changes in heart ac- 
tivity throughout the day. As the technol- 
ogy of transistors leaped forward, it be- 
came possible to attach the monitors with 
minimal discomfort. The technique is 
named after its inventor, Holter Monitor- 
ing, but the name used in the profession is 
more precisely descriptive: ambulatory 
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electrocardiography. The electrodes re- 
cord symptoms as they occur, patients re- 
port on intake of medicine, physical exer- 
tion and exhaustion, any unusual response 
of excitement, stress, and so forth. An 
influential cardiologist recently reported 
that, after examining 32 patients in whom 
he suspected pacemaker failures, he *‘.. . 
was able to document intermittent failure 
in four patients by using the Holter moni- 
tor where standard techniques had failed”’ 
(Vollmer, 1976b:16). 

With concerns as vital to life and death 
as the detection of probable coronary ar- 
rests, medical scientists are slowly coming 
to realize that the setting in which data are 
collected may prove critical to accurate 
understanding. Given this development, it 
is odd that we have reached a point in 
social science where it is supposedly more 
scientific to manipulate data with math- 
ematical techniques than to collect data in 
the natural setting of social actors. Notice 
the strangeness of the equation, or the 
continuum. Two kinds of collection are 
not being contrasted, nor are two kinds of 
manipulation. Manipulation is being con- 
trasted to collection. The reason for this 
confusion, we believe, lies in the extraor- 
dinary reification that ties field research to 
a preliminary stage of investigation, 
exploration, and hypothesis germination, 
while manipulation by computer is associ- 
ated with a later stage of development or 
“evolution” in the research design. This 
is misplaced concreteness precisely be- 
cause it ignores the injunction that the 
empirical phenomena to be apprehended 
must dictate the strategy of investigation. 
There are some phenomena that can be 

‘apprehended only by a microscope, others 
by telescope, others by a survey method, 
others by direct observation in the natural 
setting. 

Some who favor manipulation act as if 
the law of large numbers makes errors at 
the collection stage manageable. Unfortu- 
nately, they are confusing statistical error 
with empirical or observational error. The 
proper translation of the law of large num- 
bers to the empirical process of gathering 
information is simple: the more errors you 
collect, the more errors you have. 

The case of housing discrimination 
demonstrates the mindless confusion 
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about the ‘‘scientific’’ status of survey 
strategy. There is no disagreement ¢hat 
science is first of all a method of attending 
to the empirical world, apprehending be- 
havior that can be tapped with the senses. 
But for the behavior in question, housing 
discrimination, the most valid data can be 
obtained by the method of field investiga- 
tion in the natural setting. For this prob- 
lem it is the only scientific method. It is 
not a ‘‘preliminary”’ or ‘‘exploratory’’ or 
‘*hypothesis-building”’ strategy; it is a far 
more appropriate method of observation 
than any survey. 


The Issues of Informed Consent and 
Human Subjects Protection 


During the past few years, HEW has 
been developing a set of conditions under 
which research can be funded—rules 
which ostensibly protect the objects of re- 
search from the researchers. What began 
as an attempt to control irresponsible and 
potentially harmful experimental research 
has ended up systematically limiting social 
science research, especially in natural 
settings. (The issue is not merely funding. 
Many universities adopt guidelines for 
unfunded research.) This was not, how- 
ever, the kind of research with which 
HEW was initially concerned; field work- 
ers in anthropology and sociology were 
not the main targets of informed consent 
rulings. Those rulings were aimed at re- 
searchers who were acting without regard 
for the consequences of their research on 
the people involved in it. For example, 
medical and psychological experiments 
have been conducted with people who are 
in vulnerable situations and cannot easily 
refuse to be research subjects: prisoners, 
welfare recipients, and mental patients. In 
some cases new drugs have been tested on 
people who either had not consented to 
the tests, or were not told about poten- 
tially harmful effects. Cases like these 
prompted HEW to formulate guidelines to 
protect Americans from certain kinds of 
research. f 

A second impetus for HEW policy was 
the kind of psychological experiment that 
produced stress on unsuspecting subjects. 
For example, in a widely noted case, a 
researcher wanted to find out how far’ 
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people would go when told to induce pain 
im other humans. Without informing 
people of the experimental character of 
the situation, he gave them orders to push 
buttons which they were led to believe 
resulted in pain for others in surrounding 
rooms. An ethical debate surfaced in psy- 
chology about whether this research was 
harmful to the subjects of the research. 

In response to these kinds of issues, 
HEW issued guidelines for the protection 
of human subjects, but the policy is a 
, blanket one which does not recognize 

variation in research problems, and 
therefore in research methods. The policy 
states that if an investigation involves any 
risk to human subjects, the researchers 
must obtain ‘‘informed consent” from the 
people being studied. 

At first glance this seems to be a per- 
fectly reasonable condition for doing re- 
search. It is certainly reasonable for re- 
search in which some alteration in the 
physical or mental state of the subjects is 
introduced by the researcher. This is 
likely when humans are subjects in ex- 
perimental work in physical or natural sci- 
ences: biology, chemistry, physiology, 
pharmacology, and physiological psy- 
chology. These are also fields where the 
kinds of research abuses with which HEW 
was originally concerned are most likely 
` to occur. 

Sociologists used to worry about 
whether their research was relevant for 
the real world, but that had one advan- 
tage. So long as sociology was considered 
irrelevant, it was hardly a threat or risk. 
Now, however, HEW defines ‘‘risk’’ in 
such a way that even an irrelevant soci- 
ologist can be one. Any social, psycho- 
- logical, or financial harm which might re- 
sult from research is considered to be a 
risk. The definition does not isolate the 
‘introduction of a stimulus.” By this 
definition nearly all social science re- 
search constitutes some kind of risk to 
some groups of people. If the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing had applied for research funds 
from HEW, their investigation would 
clearly have been considered a risk to the 
financial status of the real estate agents 
they wanted to study. In contrast, the 
definition is more useful in experimental 
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work in the natural sciences or medicine, 
where it does distinguish research with 
risky consequences for humans from re- 
search involving little risk to them. 

Where research is determined to con- 
stitute a risk, the researcher must obtain 
‘informed consent’ from the people 
being studied. To make sure people are 
aware of the risks involved, the researcher 
is supposed to inform them of the purpose 
of the research, hypotheses, and expected 
outcomes. Through this process, consent 
to participate in research becomes ‘‘in- 
formed.’’ This is an excellent policy 
where, for example, research, on new 
drugs is proposed involving human be- 
ings: it gives people a chance to agree or 
refuse to participate and some grounds on 
which to make that decision. The research 
is not rendered useless by the subject's 
knowledge of its purpose. 

Research on the uses of ambulatory 
electrocardiography is a case in point. 
Cardiologists can and should explain to 
patients the purposes of ambulatory elec- 
trocardiography, possible alternatives to 
it, and likely outcomes. Participation in 
research of this sort should be, and most 
likely is, informed in the sense originally 
meant by HEW. It makes sense for practi- 
cal as well as ethical reasons that people 
subjected to ambulatory electrocardiog- 
raphy be informed and give their con- 
sent. Anyway, the technique will not work 
unless the patient agrees to it. In general, 
a patient's heart functions independently 
of the consciousness of monitoring tech- 
niques (despite biofeedback and yoga). 

But when social science subjects are 
told what is expected, they can often help 
make it happen or prevent it. The re- 
searchers will never know the natural 
course of events. In order for the HUD 
researchers to receive informed consent 
from the real estate agents under investi- 
gation, the staff would have had to tell the 
realtors something like, ‘‘Our hypothesis 
is that you are engaged in discrimination.” 
Then they would have given the realtors 
informed consent forms to sign since now 
they were informed about the nature of 
the research. Without the real estate 
agents’ signatures the research could not 
have proceeded; with them the discrimi- 
nation would obviously ‘‘disappear.”’ 
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HEW’s requirements for the protection of 
human subjects would have been met. A- 
‘*scientific’’ survey with informed consent 
might then have concluded that there was 
no discrimination. 

It is important to note that we are not 


saying social scientists need not identify . 


themselves as researchers when they do 
field work. In fact, most field researchers 
must do so in order to conduct their re-. 
search. There are, however, instances in 
which that is not possible for valid data 
collection. 

We agree with the goal of protecting 
human subjects. The difficulty, however, 
is that the blanket application of these 
rules obscures conflicts of interest. Which 
subjects are to be protected? When the 
conflict of interest is over issues of health 
or welfare, the question is likely to be 
especially urgent. The case of discrimina- 
tion highlights the intense conflict be- 
tween seller and consumer. However, the 
insight provided by considering an ex- 
treme phenomenon like this one also bears 
on mundane business and even profes- 
sional practice. Researchers and citizens 
alike are asking whether the ethics of each 
system has managed to maintain the integ- 
rity of product or service in the face of 
increasing pressure to win the conflict of 
interests. New services or novelty prod- 
ucts pose a special problem since the very 
fact of innovation makes problematic the 
application of old principles. Each new 
activity system is different and the ethical 
legacy from related professions or busi- 
ness must be changed and adapted. 

Conflicts of interest force the re- 
searcher to consider which human sub- 
jects require more protection: the sellers 
or the consumers, the owners or the pro- 
ducers? When research is done, for exam- 
ple, on newly available psychological ser- 
vices, are the subjects to be protected the 
thousands of Americans who consume or 
the business people who work the system? 
The answer ‘‘both’’ ignores the implica- 
tions of basic theories of law and sociol- 
ogy stressing the ineradicability of interest 
group conflict. 

Several years ago one of us attended an 
introductory session aimed at recruiting 
persons to EST. There were three phases 
to the introductory meeting. First, the 
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forty or fifty newcomers sat in-a large hall 
with several hundred committed ESTists 
for about an hour and listened to an en- 
thusiastic introduction by a leader. The 
talk was dotted. with testimonials by sev- 
eral dozen volunteers on improvements in 
their personal lives, which they attributed 
to the EST perspective. In the second 
phase the new candidates moved to 
smaller groups of 15 or 20, which were led 
by discussion leaders. In the large assem- 
bly the leader was a male about 35 years 
old; the small group leader, on the other 
hand, was female and about 25. She ex- 
plained that EST was whatever people 
wanted it to be, it could help in many 
ways, and that only through discussion 
and practice could people really gain 
knowledge of it. 

The third phase of the meeting was a 
mindreading demonstration, an old stunt 
described in theatrical magical texts. Per- 
sonal information is collected from the 
audience on cards and a mindreader magi- 
cally knows the contents of the selected 
card held by an assistant. Mindreading 
was described as something people stan- 
dardly learn to do in EST. The ‘‘mind- 
reader” correctly guessed the informa- 
tion written on the cards every time, as in 
the theatrical displays in which informa- 
tion is artfully conveyed through any one 
of a series of devices. The ‘‘reading’’ was 
not the slightly-better-than-average sort 
featured in EST experiments—it was 
perfect. Thus there is every reason to 
suppose that the mindreading exhibition 
was an old trick adapted to the EST pro- 
ceedings and presented to a psycholog- 
ically vulnerable audience. An intermis- 
sion followed after which the candidates 
were to return to receive application 
forms for joining. 

It was revealing to speak with the can- 
didates during the intermission. Almost 
everyone was very impressed by the 
speakers and marveled especially at the 
mindreading act. The natural or profes- 
sional cynicism of the sociologist was not 
well received by the recently exposed 
ESTophiles. They countered that they be- 
lieved in the act, they professed ignorance 
of the theatricality of the magic, and 
claimed that it was irrelevant. They had 
already committed themselves to a trust in 
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EST. They were mostly lower middle 
class and early middle-aged; they seemed 
serious. Half to two-thirds of them signed 
up. 

The psychological services industry 
raises, in new and pronounced fashion, 
persistent questions about the substance 
of less-than-tangible services. How does 
one determine if the service is with or 
without merit? And if the question is to be 
tested scientifically, which of the human 
subjects involved is to be protected? 

Protecting human subjects is a proper, 
although very broad, goal of social policy. 
Because the goal is so broad, it cannot be 
effectively pursued through mechanically 
applied bureaucratic formulas. In some 
situations ‘informed consent” may in fact 
impede the protection of some human 
subjects, for example, when the question 
before the researchers—and the 
public—involves possible unethical be- 
havior, like fraud or discrimination. The 
allegation or hypothesis that unethical be- 
havior has occurred can neither be con- 
firmed nor disproved if informed consent 
is required. Only the exacting criteria of 
observation can confirm the suspicion 
that, for example, most auto mechanics 
cheat, faith healing is a racket, and new 
forms of psychotherapy are a ‘‘shuck.”’ 
The sociologist and the reader of 
sociological research have every empirical 
and logical right to assume that research 
on possibly discriminatory practices of 
business and other private activity is next 
to worthless when the people involved in 
possible discrimination have consented to 
be studied. 

When fraud or discrimination are sus- 
pected features of the routine actions of 
firms, bureaus, or other institutions deal- 
ing with human subjects, the protection of 
vulnerable people poses a reason for 
qualifying the full freedom of enterprise to 
proceed unstudied or unscrutinized. To 
mechanically apply to powerful institu- 
tions a bureaucratic rule originally meant 
to protect the powerless forgets the reason 
behind the reform. Such an amnesia pre- 
pares a public to be misled by the rhetoric 
of private interests. If a real estate firm 
dealing with citizens who seek housing 
protests that its privacy is invaded by par- 
ticipant observation, the sincerity and 
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usage of the term ‘‘private’’ should be 
challenged. Careful consideration may re- 
veal that the missing term in the defense of 
privacy is privilege. There is a difference 
between private lives and private en- 
terprise. The distinction between the right 
and the privilege of privacy cannot be re- 
solved with an abstract principle or a bu- 
reaucratic rule. A balance must be 
reached in each case between the right 
and the restriction to access. Since the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, private commer- 
cial establishments no longer have the un- 
restricted right to exclude people. That 
right is reserved to private lives. 

Our conclusion is not to end govern- 
ment regulation of social science research. 
As we have noted, in some instances 
regulation is necessary and possible. 
However, when regulation is organized 
without regard for the differences between 
research problems, one of. the conse- 
quences may well be the crippling of an 
important method of investigation—in 
some instances, the only appropriate sci- 
entific method. 

HEW and others who fund and ‘‘pass”’ 
on the protection of human subjects 
should be strongly urged to re-assess the 
consequences of an inflexible administra- 
tion of consent forms. 

While everyone may not know the exact 
quote, most everyone has an intuitive re- 
sponse to Anatole France’s wry observa- 
tion that the law, in all its majestic neu- 
trality, prevents the rich and poor alike 
from sleeping under bridges at night. But 
judges, prosecuting attorneys, and the 
police get to practice wide-ranging judg- 
ment in the application of the law. To 
awkwardly paraphrase, the guidelines for 
the protection of human subjects, in all 
their majestic neutrality, protect both the 
powerful and the weak from being studied 
without ‘‘full knowledge” of the full pur- 
pose of the study. 

Ideally, the law should not show 
favoritism. But what France was pointing 
out in that simple, elegant phrase was that 
the law often has favoritism built into it. 
We do not have the pithiness of a short 
formulation, and so we are left with writ- 
ing an article to make some points about 
the built-in favoritism of ‘‘the protection 
of human subjects” and the need to ex- 
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pand the arena of judgment, or at least to 
further air a debate on the matter. 
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Professions such as sociology must have ways of protecting themselves and the public from the 
abuse of incompetent and dishonest practitioners. Colleague scrutiny, a major social control ' 
over such abuses, is not present in all situations. Our experience with courtroom testimony by 
an “expert witness” in a pornography trial indicates that lack of publicity, sparse attendance at 
trials, and the viewpoint and precedent of the legal profession work together to make possible 
flagrant abuse by charlatans masquerading as survey researchers. We suggest that legal 
training include some exposure to social science methods, findings, and their proper 
application. We also suggest that certification of sociologists would be a partial solution to this 
problem, and we provide an example from psychology. 


How can sociology as a profession 
protect the public, specifically the client 
public, from practitioner abuse and in- 
competence? The abundant literature on 
the subject points first to ethical norms, 
supposedly learned during professional 
education. This socialization is sub- 
sequently reinforced by a battery of con- 
trols: codes of ethics, licensing, collegial 
evaluation, occupational associations 
(Caplow, 1954; Moore, 1970; Pavalko, 
1971; Slocum, 1974). Underlying these 
controls is the ideology of professional 
self-regulation. Laymen cannot be ex- 
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pected to understand the complexities and 
subtleties of professional activities. “Who 
has the right to say what a mistake or a 
failure is? The findings on this point are 
fairly clear: a colleague group . . . will 
stubbornly defend its right to define mis- 
takes and to say in the given case whether 
one has been made” (Hughes, 1967:148). 

It is precisely this claim for autonomy, 
however, that can be used by some pro- 
fessionals ‘‘as a kind of license to avoid 
the scrutiny of others and cover up de- 
ception or incompetence” (Vollmer and 
Mills, 1967:152). Under what conditions 
can such a cover-up be successfully en- 
gineered? Not easily in the familiar con- 
text of research and publication, as a re- 
cent controversy demonstrates (Pine, 
1972);! nor in the case of professionals 


' Cf. the exchange of letters concerning this re- 
view in Contemporary Sociology 1(November, 1972) 
and 2(March, 1973). 
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employed by organizations (Abrahamson, 
1967). Both situations are characterized 
by close colleague scrutiny. 

In the social sciences, free-lance con- 
sulting is a setting that can lend a ready 
cloak to cover professional incompetence, 
even outright charlatanism. We are not 
suggesting that all or most free-lance con- 
sultants behave unprofessionally, or that 
all consulting situations would permit 
such abuses. High ethical standards can 
be maintained even in adverse consulting 
settings (Pettigrew, 1971; Wolfgang, 
1974). But it is clear that abuses do exist. 
In his typology of ten consultant types, 
Stoddard (1974a) includes both the ‘“‘self- 
generating’’ consultant, who disregards 
any pretense at objectivity and ‘“‘becomes 
a promoter of the project and its policies” 
using ‘‘emotional pleas and charismatic 
dynamism” (1974a:234), and the ‘‘back- 
patter consultant,’’ who is hired to ‘‘rein- 
force and support the present operation of 
a specific program,” i.e., to legitimate the 
goals of the program rather than objec- 
tively evaluate it (1974a:235). 

Stoddard’s concrete examples of 
sociological con-artistry occurred within 
social action programs open to consider- 
able public and professional scrutiny; 
other instances may be less visible. The 
case we experienced involved a consul- 
tant retained as an expert witness in an 
obscenity trial. In the conviction that 
many of our colleagues may never have 
encountered instances of outright char- 
latanism in social research, we will de- 
scribe this incident in some detail. We will 
also explore the consequences of the legal 
viewpoint and legal precedent for the 
credibility and usefulness of expert tes- 
timony, especially survey results, and 
outline some of the problems specific to 
obscenity trials. We believe that there 
should be-an exchange of information 
between social scientists and lawyers, and 
that lawyers should become more familiar 
with sociological methods. Finally, we 
propose certification as a partial solution 
to the problem of fraudulent expert wit- 
nesses. We will describe the certification 
procedures used by the APA, and suggest 
ways to adapt that model to the situation 
of sociologists. 
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Pornography on Trial: An “Expert” 
Unmasked 


Two persons operating a mail order 
pornographic photograph business from 
Los Angeles were ‘‘trapped’’ by a federal 
postal inspector who used a post office 
box in a small New Mexico city to request 
pictures advertised in a local newspaper. 
In the summer of 1976, two months before 
the trial was scheduled (before the state’s 
First Federal District Court in Albuquer- 
que), the second author (McNamara) re- 
ceived a telephone call from Los Angeles, 
from a ‘‘Dr. H.” H., identifying himself as 
a social psychologist teaching at a Los 
Angeles area community college, said that 
he worked ‘‘regularly’’ with a southern 
California attorney who defended persons 
indicted under anti-obscenity laws. H. 
offered M. a fee of $150 for updated de- 
mographic data on Albuquerque, which H. 
would use to conduct a citizen attitude 
survey on ‘‘community standards’’ re- 
garding pornographic photographs. M. 
provided the data, and asked to meet with 
H. when he arrived in Albuquerque. 

During this meeting, H. stated that he 
had just finished two days of interviewing 
in the Albuquerque metropolitan area (his 
target: a sample N of 359 adults) and he 
gave M. a copy of the interview schedule. 
M.’s suspicions were immediately 
aroused. The questions were complex and 
obscurely worded; response categories 
appeared to be arbitrary, allowing little, if 
any, opportunities for qualifying re- 
sponses. A typical (and central) question, 
reflecting the language of the law rather 
than everyday English, was, ‘““Do you 
think the photographs as described lie 
outside the limits of your personal can- 
dor?” (Yes) (No). Above all, H. had no 
copies of the photographs in question to 
show to respondents. He had not even 
seen the pictures himself; his employing 
attorney had described them to him 
(photographs of naked young girls, ages 8 
to 14, in H.’s words, “with no other per- 
sons present in the pictures’’). H. assured 
M. that he had described the pictures to 
respondents and explained any wording in 
the questionnaire that respondents found 
difficult. His results so far, he asserted, 
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matched those of similar surveys he had 
conducted, mostly in California, which 
showed that a substantial majority of re- 
spondents were unoffended by such pic- 
tures. 

A month before the trial began M. was 
subpoenaed to appear. During an informal 
meeting with U.S. attorneys, M. was 
shown the final resume of H.’s survey. 
M.’s name, contrary to H.’s assurance 
that it would not be used, was on the 
cover as a ‘‘consultant.’’ (The subpoena 
was dropped when M. explained that his 
actual role was only to supply demo- 
graphic information.) Accompanying the 
survey resume were subpoenaed prints of 
the photographs: they were indeed of 
naked young girls, each alone, but in ex- 
tremely provocative poses, and in several 
cases holding objects such as a banana 
close to or touching the vagina (M. re- 
turned his fee to defense counsel after 
seeing the pictures). The U.S. attorneys 
were skeptical that 70% of a random sam- 
ple of Albuquerque citizens would report 
that the pictures did not violate commu- 
nity standards. 

At this point, the first author (St. 
George), a specialist in research methods, 
agreed to serve as a consultant for the 
prosecution. Working with members of 
the U.S. Attorney’s staff, S. undertook a 
thorough examination of the addresses of 
H.’s Albuquerque respondents. Twelve 
per cent of the listed addresses were vac- 
ant lots, nonexistent house numbers, or 
places of business! 

S. offered to reinterview a randomly 
selected group of H.’s respondents, and 
after appropriate training sessions, under- 
graduates taking a summer session course 
in survey methods were sent out on the 
interviews. This time, the actual photo- 
graphs were shown. The results were en- 
lightening: of the 85 persons contacted, 
80% could not recall ever having been 
interviewed, although the survey allegedly 
took place less than two months previ- 
ously. Of those who did recall being inter- 
viewed, none accepted the photographs, 
` upon seeing them, as ‘‘within the limits of 
their personal candor.” 

The trial itself completely undermined 
H.’s credibility. He did not have a PhD in 
social psychology as he had claimed, but 
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an EdD in educational psychology. He 
had no special training in survey method- 
ology. Over a five-year period, he had 
given similar testimony in 37 trials based 
on surveys he had conducted, for a fee of 
approximately $3700 per trial. Using H.’s 
own figures given under direct testimony, 
the prosecution pointed out that he would 
have had to interview 23 hours per day in 
order to complete the survey within the 
four-day period he alleged, i.e., for a total 
N of 359 persons. Asked to explain this 
incredible feat, H. replied, 


I don’t know. I’d have to have to get some- 
body to time me. That’s not the way we, as 
scientists, work. We don’t worry about how 
long it takes, we simply go ahead and do the 
study and what we figure is a good job and 
move on.? 


Finally, when confronted with the fact 
that many of the addresses on his own list 
of alleged respondents were nonexistent, 
H. protested that many addresses were 
taken from an older city directory and 
were indeed nonexistent when he got 
there. But he was unable to explain his 
method for choosing alternative ad- 
dresses, a basic element of any sampling 
plan. His confusion and near desperation 
are plain from the following exchange 
between prosecuting attorney and H. as 
witness: 


Q. Now, you didn’t talk to people on the 
streets about this, did you? 

. Not as a rule, no. 

. Well, did you at all? 

. Sometimes, yes. 

. And some of these were at gas stations? 

. They may have been. . 

. Is that an accepted technique in this 
block survey you have? 

. Well, you get whatever information you 
possibly can. I might—if I had met 
you—talked with you. Certainly, you 
have something to offer, and so does 
everybody else. 

Q. What was all this about if it doesn’t make 
any difference if you go to such houses 
and so and so? 

A. I didn’t say it didn’t make any dif- 
ference. That is the main part of the sur- 
vey, that is what is reported, but there is 


> OPOPO 


2 This and subsequent quotations are from the 
transcript of the trial, USA vs. Dost & Kilfoyle, First, 
Federal District Court of the State of New Mexico, 
July, 1976. 
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. no harm about getting any additional in- 
formation. I looked in the newspapers, 
for example, listened to TV, any conver- 
sations I could overhear, and walked 
along. 


In what was probably the most amazing 
episode of the trial, H. saw M. during the 
recess which followed this interrogation, 
and asked in agitated tones, ‘Say, just 
how do you select addresses when you 
find some of them are missing?’’(!). 

The following day the prosecution de- 
cided to place S. on the stand. H. had 
returned to Los Angeles, completely un- 
aware of the follow-up survey that dis- 
credited his ‘‘survey’’ even further. S.’s 
ensuing expose took the defense counsel 
entirely by surprise. No effective rebuttal 
was forthcoming. The jury retired shortly 
afterwards, deliberated for an hour, and 
returned a verdict of guilty on all counts. 

H.’s career as an ‘‘expert witness’’ in 
this area was apparently ruined. The de- 
fense attorney angrily summoned H. to his 
office in Los Angeles and demanded (and 
received) return of his fee. He also in- 
formed other attorneys in several western 
states who had used H.’s testimony of the 
Albuquerque episode. To his knowledge, 
H. has not been employed in this respect 
since the Albuquerque trial. Immediately 
following the trial, the attorney even 
suggested to the New Mexico federal 
prosecutors that they indict H., although 
no action was taken. 

In retrospect, we regret our own fail- 
ure to make a complaint about H.’s per- 
formance to any professional orga- 
nizations to which he may have be- 
longed, or to his employing institution. 


Expert Testimony and the Legal 
Viewpoint 


In the case of expert witnesses, re- 
search serves an advocacy function, i.e., 
experts are retained to support the de- 
fense or prosecution case. Thus only one 
direction of results is satisfactory. Roth 
(1975) uses the term ‘‘hired hand” to 


3 Personal communication from defense counsel, 
USA vs. Dost & Kilfoyle, December 6, 1978; also 
from postal inspector in same case, October 22, 
1976. 
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mean a researcher who has little stake in 
the scientific soundness of the reported 
findings, whose chief hope is that the re- 
sults will pass inspection and serve the 
purposes of the employer. 

This situation has been explored at 
length by Wolfgang (1974), who urges the 
social scientist consulted in litigation to 
abide by all ‘‘the known rules of scientific 
inquiry” and not to ‘‘try to convert his 
design, his data, or his conclusions to 
conform to the litigation process” 
(1974:245). If the results turn out not to be 
helpful to the employing attorneys, the 
consultant should simply expect not to be 
asked to testify (see also Wolf, 1976:104). 

Despite Wolfgang’s admonitions to his 
fellow social scientists, his account makes 
it quite clear that attorneys, judges, and 
juries do not base their acceptance of sci- 
entific testimony (in our case, survey re- 
search) upon the intrinsic character of the 
evidence. Reflecting on his experience 
under cross-examination, Wolfgang re- 
calls mainly questions and assertions 
which ‘‘from my scientific perspective, 
had no relationship to the thrust of the 
inquiry, or to the reliability or validity of 
the findings’’ (1974:244). The courtroom 
has rules quite distinct from those of the 
scientific arena concerning the persuasive 
character of scientific evidence. In fact, 
scientific cross-examination of research 
findings is rare, and Wolfgang reports that 
‘‘no statistician, social scientist, or 
criminologist has ever been offered by op- 
posing advocates to contradict or reinter- 
pret my research data” (1974:244). 

If research findings are not scientifically 
scrutinized, dishonest practitioners can 
testify without fear of having their data or 
procedures subjected to professional re- 
view. Wilbert Moore states the issue 
plainly: 

Public relations, opinion research, and other 
notably ‘soft’ areas in terms of scientific 
techniques (or the willingness of the client to 
pay for correct as distinct from convenient 
findings) abound with off-grade and clearly 
dishonest practitioners. (1970:191~2) 


Survey Research and Legal Precedent 


This absence of careful scrutiny may 
have at its root another problem with ex- 
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pert testimony, particularly with survey 
research. Legal precedent clearly indi- 
cates ‘‘that the trier of fact may disregard 
all of the expert testimony and decide the 
case on the basis of other evidence” 
(Moenssens, Moses, and Inbau, 1973:8). 
Such precedent is reflected in the standard 
instructions given to juries by judges.* 
The jurors’ good judgment and common 
sense are to aid them in making decisions 
concerning the weight of the evidence 
presented; no special competence is 
deemed relevant or necessary. 
Moreover, it still remains within the 
discretion of the courts to rule survey re- 
sults as hearsay and thus as inadmissible 
evidence (Moenssens et al., 1973:596 ff.), 
though ‘‘the current approach to public 
opinion poll evidence is that such evi- 
dence is at least deserving of some cre- 
dence, and as such it should not be ex- 
cluded per se under the hearsay rule” 
(1973:597). This fragile status of survey 
research as evidence in the courtroom 
suggests several tentative conclusions. (1) 
Rigorous cross-examination of social sci- 
ence experts may easily be deemed un- 
necessary, particularly if the opposing 
attorney chooses to appeal to the jury’s 
‘‘common sense’’ to disregard the 
evidence—an appeal understandable in 
the light of the instructions cited previ- 
ously. (2) The social scientist’s profes- 
sional credentials will be a secondary con- 
sideration. Both prosecutor and defense 
counsel are indeed cautioned by au- 
thoritative legal sources to avoid 
‘‘quacks’’ masquerading as experts; yet 
they are also reminded that sheer knowl- 
edge of the subject is not the only criterion 
for selection of an expert witness. The 
witness must be evaluated as ‘‘a whole 


4In the US District Court for the First Federal 
District of New Mexico, for example, instruction is 
as follows: “You should consider each expert opin- 
ion received in evidence in this case, and give it such 
weight as you may think it deserves. If you should 
decide that the opinion of an expert witness is not 
based upon sufficient education and experience, or if 
you should conclude that the reasons given in sup- 
port of the opinion are not sound, or that the opinion 
is outweighed by other evidence, you may disregard 
the opinion entirely” (provided by the Office of the 
United States Attorney, First Federal District, State 
of New Mexico). This norm governs even ‘‘hard”’ 
evidence, such as the testimony of a ballistics expert. 
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person.” Such qualities as personal ap- 
pearance, dignity, voice, modesty, and 
memory for facts without looking at notes 
may outweigh professional knowledge and 
technical capability in any wise choice of 
an expert witness (1973:8). These condi- 
tions give rise to a situation characterized 
not only by minimal professional controls. 
(or even awareness—many if not most 
trials are attended by only a handful of 
spectators and receive no media cover- 
age), but also by legal norms encouraging 
the selection of experts in self-presentation 
management over competent profession- 
als. 

_ Survey research has been used princi- 
pally in litigation involving (1) due process 
attacks on jury selection procedures; (2) 
change of venue demands; (3) determina- 
tion of attitudinal bias in prospective 
jurors; (4) ascertaining community 
standards in obscenity cases.5 Although 
our illustration involves the last issue 
only, concern for appropriate professional 
controls on expert testimony utilizing sur- 
vey research should apply generally. 

Obscenity cases do pose a special 
problem, however, because of recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions 
that have attempted to clarify criteria by 
which litigated material is to be judged 
obscene. Key among these was Miller vs. 
California. In the language of the Court, 


The basic guidelines for the trier of fact must 
be: (a) whether ‘the average person, apply- 
ing contemporary community standards’ 
would find that the work, taken as a whole, 
appeals to the prurient interest . . . (b) 
whether the work depicts or describes, in a 
patently offensive way, sexual conduct spe- 
cifically defined by the applicable state law, 
and (c) whether the work, taken as a whole, 
lacks serious literary, artistic, political, or 
scientific value. (The United States Supreme 
Court, 1973:99-100) 


The Court further adopted the view that 
‘national standards” of obscenity are in 
practice unascertainable; ‘‘community 
standards” may refer to state or local 
community standards (Sunderland, 
1974:111; see also Hamling vs. United 


5 Personal communication from Robert C. 
McDaniel, Attorney-at-Law, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 
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States and Jenkins vs. Georgia).® 

oreover, in two of its obscenity deci- 
sions (Paris Adult Theatre vs. Slaton and 
Kaplan vs. California) the Court rejected 
the need for expert testimony on the part 
of the prosecution to establish what ap- 
peals to “‘prurient interest” or is ‘‘pat- 
ently offensive.’’? In the words of the 
Paris decision, ‘‘the films, obviously, are 
the best evidence of what they represent” 
(The United States Supreme Court, 
1973:29). In other words, jurors are the 
best judges of community standards and 
need not withold judgment until expert 
evidence is presented. 

Defense counsel, then, is much more 
likely to make use of survey research evi- 
dence in an attempt to counter the pros- 
ecution’s appeal to jurors’ ‘‘common- 
sense’? notions of existing community 
standards of ‘‘prurience’’ and the ‘‘pa- 
tently offensive.” Yet, precisely because 
of the vulnerability of survey research as 
courtroom evidence, defense counsel may 
have less interest in the scientific sound- 
ness of the reported findings than in the 
credibility of the expert witness. 

We believe that this problem could be 
somewhat alleviated if lawyers were more 
familiar with survey research techniques 
and capabilities. We recommend that de- 
partments of sociology make more delib- 
erate overtures to the legal profession, 
especially law schools, with a view to in- 
creasing collaboration on relevant cases. 
After all, law schools are where aspiring 
trial lawyers learn (or do not learn?) that 
the only scientific witness representing 
the social sciences is the psychologist. We 
suggest joint colloquia wherein law stu- 
dents and faculty can learn more about 
methods and potential usefulness of 


6 One consequence of this position is the practice 
of ‘‘venue-shopping.’’ The recent trials of Al Gold- 
stein, publisher of Screw magazine in New York, and 
Harry Reems, co-star of Deep Throat, are examples. 
In these cases, the prosecution picked spots ‘‘where 
obtaining a conviction is likely’? (Morgan, 1977:16), 
namely, Wichita and Memphis. 

7 Our informants, two trial lawyers in Los Angeles 
with considerable experience in obscenity trials, told 
us that prior to Miller vs. California, prosecutors in 
the state of California were not averse to using ‘*sur- 
veys”? of public opinion consisting of questions 
asked of persons in a parking lot by uniformed 
policemen! The employment of H. was an initial 
attempt to counter such ‘‘evidence.”’ 
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sociological research, and sociologists 
more of the specific ways in which their 
skilis and training can be utilized by the 
legal profession. In our experience, 
lawyers are not unwilling to become in- 
volved in such exchanges, but sociologists 
should expect to take the initiative. 


The Problem of Certification 


The ethical codes of the professional 
associations most concerned with survey 
research and the use of survey results, 
i.e., the ASA and the American Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research, appear 
to reflect ideals rather than expectations 
about actual behavior—or even guidelines 
for preferred behavior. Social scientists 
are generally committed to training 
graduate students who will be responsible 
professionals, and most students do ab- 
sorb ‘‘a strong internalized code of 
ethics’’ (Stoddard, 1974b:259). Appeals to 
ideals are not totally ineffective; however, 
the lure of easy money will always attract 
that inevitable minority who escape their 
mentors’ best efforts at implanting high 
ethical standards. Some kinds of external 
controls are necessary, but what kind? 
imposed by whom? how enforced? These 
questions are complex and we offer no 
definitive solutions. We do believe, how- 
ever, that regulation by professional orga- 
nizations may be the most effective con- 
trol mechanism now available.® 

The American Psychological Associa- 
tion (APA) currently uses a model of pro- 
fessional certification that requires appli- 
cants to pass careful scrutiny by a panel of 
peers. By comparison, the American 
Sociological Association has no such 
model nor even a prototype of one. Since 
the APA’s model seems to have been suc- 
cessful in courtroom trials (an instance 
will be described briefly below), we will 
examine some of its properties in detail. 

Certification by the APA can be mod- 
ified by individual states or ‘‘divisions.”’ 
For the state of New Mexico, certification 
requires the applicant to have a PhD in 


8 We gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Professor Samuel Roll, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, the University of New Mexico, for infor- 


- mation and examples provided in this section. 
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psychology (not some “related area’’) 
from an APA-accredited school, including 
40 semester hours of graduate training in 
the areas of ethics, methodology and 
statistics, individual differences, and 
biological, cognitive-affective, and social 
bases of behavior. Thirty of these 40 hours 
must have been taught by a psychologist. 
Applicants must state an area of spe- 
cialization, in which they must have two 
years of post-doctoral experience under 
the supervision of a certified psychologist. 
Letters of reference and transcripts are 
also required. Applicants must also take 
an examination consisting of three parts: 
(1) a national objective examination such 
as the one prepared by the American 
Association of State Psychologist Boards; 
(2) a written essay examination con- 
structed by the New Mexico Board; and 
(3) an oral examination, which is re- 
corded. State law requires that the exam- 
ination be passed at the 75% level. Once 
each year the person certified must com- 
plete a minimum of 20 hours (clock hours) 
of continuing education to be recertified.° 

We are not suggesting that the ASA 
adopt this exact model. We have de- 
scribed it in some detail, however, to 
show how seriously a discipline can re- 
gard the task of certifying the competence 
of its members, thus making it easier for 
outsiders (such as lawyers and judges) to 
ascertain their qualifications. Certification 
is not mandatory for psychologists, but 
failure to attempt certification raises the 
obvious question: why would a competent 
psychologist not want to be certified? Just 
as obviously, the certification procedure 
does not eliminate the possibility of delib- 
erate deception; but together with sociali- 
zation of professional ethics during train- 
ing, it minimizes opportunities for unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

A recent case in New Mexico illustrates 
the advantages of certification. The pros- 


? In another example, psychologists who wish to 
be included in the National Register of Health Ser- 
vice Providers in Psychology must (1) be state- 
certified to practice psychology; (2) possess a PhD 
from a regionally accredited university; and (3) have 
two years of supervised experience, one in a post- 
doctoral program, the other in an organized health 
service training program. There is also a grandfather 
clause enabling applicants with backgrounds equiv- 
alent to these formal criteria to be included. 
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ecution claimed that a child allegedly 

raped was mentally retarded to the point 

of being unable to determine the conse- . 
quences of sexual intercourse. Its chief 
expert witness claimed that, on the basis 

of tests such as Rorschach, he was able to 

determine that the girl was “‘retarded” 

and ‘‘sexually limited.” Parts of his tes- 

timony were sufficiently ambiguous to 

lead defense counsel during cross- 

examination to point out a number of logi- 

cal and intuitive inconsistencies in it. A 

rapid check during a subsequent recess 

showed that the ‘‘expert’’ was not only 

not certified, but was actually a graduate 

student in counseling with only an MA. 

His testimony was discredited and dis- 

allowed. 

Certification of sociologists is a desir- 
able goal, but it is unlikely to occur in the 
near future. What can we do in the mean- 
time? One obvious though partial solution 
is an official listing of sociologists. We 
currently have no legal or professional 
guidelines governing who may call him or 
herself a sociologist. No wonder non- 
sociologists question the integrity of the 
discipline, and “‘legitimate’’ sociologists 
find their research ignored by private and 
governmental agencies and given little 
weight by judges. 

We suggest, then, that sociologists 
begin working toward the goal of certifi- 
cation by establishing a registry of indi- 
viduals competent to conduct sociological 
research. Such a registry has worked well 
for the field of psychology in its attempt to 
establish certification as a norm. 

To start with, we recommend a registry 
of sociologists that would: minimally re- 
quire a PhD in sociology, including some 
agreed-upon levels of training in quantita- 
tive and qualitative research methods as 
well as supervised research experience on 
a postdoctoral level. The case we have 
presented (the number of undetected 
abuses must be legion!) underlines the 
urgency of bringing this issue before the 
ASA Committee on Professional Ethics. 

Community standards of obscenity is 
but one of several areas—others include 
school desegregation, housing policy, 
neighborhood organization, environ- 
mental impact, human service delivery 
systems, and wilderness regulation—in 
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which sociologists have been and will be 
called upon, perhaps increasingly, to tes- 
tify in litigation. At hand are existing 
models of professional self-regulation to 
curtail abuse and promote reasonably high 
standards of professional competence and 
integrity. Do we have the will as a profes- 
sion to take the necessary first steps? 
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Merton’s famous statement, ‘‘Social Structure and Anomie,” points to two sources of strain in 
the genesis of deviance in societies of the American type: (1) emphasis on goals over means, 
and (2) lack of access to legitimate means. We have observed through a content analysis of 
introductory sociology textbooks that such works tend to misrepresent Merton's theory by 
favoring one source of strain and ignoring the other. We explain the pattern we have observed 
in terms of the sociology of knowledge by considering the correspondence of each aspect of the 
theory with the value commitments of American sociologists. 


Some years ago Merton’s theory of 
anomie (1938) was acclaimed by Cohen 
(1965:5) as the ‘‘most influential single 
formulation in the sociology of deviance in 
the last 25 years.’’ More recently, Cole 
(1975:175) asserted that the original article 
‘has been more frequently cited and re- 
printed than any other paper in sociology. 
In undergraduate sociology courses it is 
still used as one of the finest examples of 
sociological theory.” These statements 
are as unchallenged today as when they 
were made, although as Cole points 
out, a shift toward the paradigm of 
labeling theory has taken place in recent 
years. 

In this paper we consider representa- 
tions of Merton’s theory in introductory 
textbooks, the inadequacy of these repre- 
sentations, and the basis for that inade- 
quacy. As such, this is an exercise in the 
sociology of sociology. By implication, we 
raise serious questions about the quality 
of introductory textbooks currently being 
published. If such books commonly mis- 
represent one of the most prominent and 
“best known” ideas in American sociol- 
ogy, how can other, less prominent ideas 
be expected to fare? Many students will 
find in these textbooks their only expo- 
sure to important sociological ideas. Even 
graduate students, we suspect, often gain 
their first and most enduring impressions 
from introductory textbooks.! 


* This paper draws on Hilbert (1976) and Wright 
(1976). [Address all communications to the authors 
at: Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, 
OK 73019.) 

1 We do not claim to shed any light on how profes- 
sional sociologists ‘“‘understand’’ Merton’s theory, 


Our argument, in brief, is as follows: 

1. Sociologists in America, as Ameri- 
cans, are inclined to seek solutions to-so- 
cial problems within the context of the 
ideals of the American Way of Life. They 
also tend to be liberals,? and so to seek 
solutions consistent with the ideology of 
liberalism in America. 

2. Theories that imply such solutions 
are more likely to be accepted than those 
that do not. 

3. Merton’s theory of anomie implies 
two types of changes as solutions to the 
“‘problem’’ of deviance. One of these is 
consistent with the ideology of American 
liberalism, the other is not. 

4. We would therefore expect Ameri- 
can sociologists who author textbooks to 
emphasize that aspect of Merton’s theory 


nor that the authors of introductory texts understand 
the theory as they present it. However, we have 
spent most of our careers as specialists in the sociol- . 
ogy of deviant behavior, and we are prepared to 
speculate that the ‘‘understanding”’ reflected in the 
textbooks corresponds closely with more scholarly 
renditions of Merton’s work. 

2 Lipset and Ladd (1972) clearly document the 
suggestion that most American sociologists are liber- 
als. More precisely, they contend that American 
sociologists are inclined to support those democratic 
party presidential nominees who lean farthest to the 
left. For example, ‘‘In 1968, a larger proportion of 
sociologists than of any other discipline preferred 
McCarthy (66%) to Humphrey for the democratic 
nomination’’ (1972:87). At the same time, few 
American sociologists are radicals; most appear to 
be relatively comfortable within the framework of 
the American two-party system. But depending upon 
the time, the issues, and the availability of options, 
five to ten per cent of the members of the discipline 
express dissatisfaction with the offerings of the 
major parties and support left wing third parties and 
candidates. 
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ae implies a solution within the 
ramework of American liberal ideology 
and to ignore that aspect which does not. 


Goals, Means and the Integrated Society 


Merton’s thesis is based on the differ- 
ential emphasis that societies place on 
cultural goals and institutional means. For 
example, some societies emphasize the 
attainment of cultural goals much more 
strongly than conformity to the norms 
prescribing legitimate means. In such 
societies, efficiency determines the choice 
of means, and when the limiting case is 
reached, according to Merton (1957:133), 
‘any and all procedures which promise 
attainment of the all-important goal would 
be permitted.” Obviously, the limiting 
case is rarely reached in human groups. 
When it is, society as Merton understands 
it does not exist. There are no legitimate 
(or illegitimate) means and interaction is 
characterized by a ‘‘war of all against all,” 
the antithesis of society. 

At the other extreme is the society that 
emphasizes institutional means so 
strongly that the means become ends in 
themselves, requiring no justification in 
utilitarian terms. Conformity to them be- 
comes “‘ritualistic.”’ As might be ex- 
pected, societies of this type are highly 
stable and resistant to change. In the short 
run this may be functional for their main- 
tenance, but in the long run, they may not 
be flexible enough to adapt to new life 
conditions. 

Between these two extremes, says 
Merton (1957:134), 


. +. are societies which maintain a rough 
balance between emphasis upon cultural 
goals and institutional practices, and these 
constitute the integrated and relatively 
stable, though changing societies. 


Merton is concerned primarily with 
societies that emphasize cultural goals 
over institutional means because (1) the 
phenomenon of anomie (he argues) is 
likely to be great in these societies, and (2) 
he feels that American society approx- 
imates this type. 
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Merton’s Two Sources of Strain 


To discover the sources of strain lead- 
ing to deviant behavior, Merton asks two 
questions: (1) Why are the rates of de- 
viance higher in societies of the American 
type than in societies of the ritualistic 
type? and (2) Why, in societies of the 
American type, are there higher rates of 
deviance in the lower classes than in the 
middle and upper classes? 

On the first question, Merton argues 
that the relatively greater stress on goal 
attainment in societies of the American 
type weakens the norms prescribing 
legitimate means. 


With such differential emphases upon goals 
and institutional procedures, the latter may 
be so vitiated by the stress on goals as to 
have the behavior of individuals limited only 
by considerations of technical expediency. 
In this context, the sole significant question 
becomes: Which of the available procedures 
is most efficient in netting the culturally ap- 
proved value? The technically most effective 
procedure, whether culturally legitimate or 
not, becomes typically preferred to institu- 
tionally prescribed conduct. As the process 
of attenuation continues, the society be- 
comes unstable and there develops what 
Durkheim called ‘‘anomie’’ (or normless- 
ness). (Merton, 1957:135) 


We wish to emphasize several points 
concerning this source of strain. First, the 
key variable is the ‘‘differential emphasis 
on goals and institutional procedures.” 
Second, the strain which it generates may 
be expected to affect persons at all class 
levels within the society, the rich as well 
as the poor, the powerful as well as the 
powerless.? Third, and perhaps most im- 
portant for our purposes, the factors in- 
volved in this source of strain are basic to 
the American Way of Life. Indeed, 
America’s greatness as a nation is often 
attributed to this emphasis on goal- 
attainment combined with competition 
within a ‘‘market.’’ Thus, if Merton is cor- 
rect in his reasoning, this source of strain 
cannot be eliminated or even reduced sig- 
nificantly without making fundamental 


3 A substantial portion of Merton’s discussion of 
“innovation” as an adaptation to structural strain 
deals with middle and upper class behavior. 
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changes in that way of life. This final point 
lies at the heart of our explanation for the 
neglect of this source of strain in intro- 
ductory sociology texts. 

Merton answers the second question 
—why is there more deviance in the 
lower than in the upper classes in socie- 
ties of the American type—as follows: 
if the tendency toward deviance is gener- 
ally great in societies that emphasize the 
attainment of cultural goals, then that ten- 
dency will be even greater in those classes 
whose access to legitimate means to these 
goals is limited. It is the combination of a 
class structure (which provides unequal 
access to legitimate means) with an em- 
phasis on goal attainment (which tran- 
scends class lines) that explains the higher 
rates of deviance in the lower classes. 
Merton (1957:146) makes this point quite 
explicit: 

It is only when a system of cultural values 

extols, virtually above all else, certain com- 

mon success-goals, for the population at 
large, while the social structure rigorously 
restricts or completely closes access to ap- 

proved modes of reaching these goals for a 

considerable part of the same population 

that deviant behavior ensues on a large 
scale. [emphasis in original] 


If common success goals are taken for 
granted, the significant factor in this as- 
pect of Merton’s thesis is the variation in 
access to legitimate means or opportunity 
structures. As we shall see, this fact may 
be crucial in understanding why this 
source of strain is dealt with significantly 
more frequently than the one discussed 
earlier. 


The Findings 


We examined the treatment of Merton’s 
theory of anomie in all of the introductory 
textbooks available to us that were pub- 
lished in the last 15 years.* Briefly, what 


4 We do not know what percentage of all intro- 
ductory textbooks are included in our survey; how- 
ever, we think it is sizable. In any case, we see no 
reason to believe that those books which were not 
included are substantially different from those we 
examined in their treatment of Merton’s thesis. 
Thus, at this time we feel the assumption that our 
sample is representative would be as difficult to 
challenge as to defend. An appendix containing an 
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we found was this: of the 29 books that 
included a discussion of Merton’s thesis, 
27 made reference to strains generated by 
a lack of access to means within the lower 
classes in societies of the American type. 
Seven made reference also to strains gen- 
erated by the emphasis on goals over 
means in these same societies. Two made 
reference only to strains generated by the 
emphasis on goals over means. 

This bias is particularly striking in light 
of the tradition of anomie theory as ini- 
tiated by Durkheim (1951:241-276), who 
clearly focused on the goal structure of 
society as the source of anomie. Anomic 
suicide is the result of the failure of soci- 
ety to discipline aspirations, to keep goals 
commensurate with means. Thus, our 
findings indicate not only a misrepresen- 
tation of Merton’s formulation of the 
theory, but a lack of sensitivity to the 
larger tradition of anomie theory. 

Before discussing the social changes 
implied by Merton’s thesis, we wish to 
eliminate some other possible explana- 
tions for the pattern we have observed. 
First, since both sources of strain are 
equally structural, the focus on one of 
them cannot be the result of a preference 
for structural explanations. Second, some 
might argue that the emphasis on ‘‘differ- 
ential access to means” is more compati- 
ble with the intra-societal, social- 
psychological orientation that has for 
some years characterized research in the 
sociology of deviant behavior. However, 
both aspects of the thesis have given rise 
to social-psychological questions and re- 
search on topics ranging from the percep- 
tions of the adequacy of means (in rela- 
tions to various goals) to the problem of 
meaning (see Cole and Zuckerman, 
1964a).5 Third, both sources of strain raise 





annotated bibliography of the works examined will 
be provided upon request. 

In our figures, we did not include those texts 
which made no reference to Merton’s statement on 
anomie. Most notable of those is the widely used 
sixth edition of Broom and Selznik. 

Later we plan to examine systematically the more 
sophisticated treatments of the subject in social 
problems and crime and delinquency texts. Prelimi- 
nary findings suggest that Merton’s thesis is repre- 
sented in much the same way in these texts. 

5 In this regard, there are a number of conceptual 
developments which individualize the concept of 
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qpestions that lend themselves to or re- 
quire comparative or historical research. 
The demanding nature of cross-cultural 
research may explain some of the reluc- 
tance to do research on differential com- 
mitment to goals, but research on this 
subject does not necessarily require 
cross-national data. Studies on crime 
rates, for example, could be done within 
nations (especially highly pluralistic ones) 
by comparing levels of commitment of re- 
gional, ethnic, religious, and other groups. 
Thus, we believe there is no adequate jus- 
tification on either theoretical or method- 
ological grounds, or in terms of the de- 
mands of contemporary research design 
and measurement, for emphasizing only 
one aspect of Merton’s theory. We there- 
fore turn our attention to influences be- 
yond the strict limits of sociology itself to 
explain what we have observed. 


Implications for Change 


All theories have implications for 
change as a solution to the ‘“‘problem con- 
ditions’? to which they refer. Merton’s 
formulation of the theory of anomie im- 
plies that if the structure of American 
society were altered in certain ways, the 
strains associated with that structure 
would be reduced. In turn, other things 
being equal, one would expect wreduction 
in deviant adaptations to these strains. In 
the following discussion, we will not at- 
tempt to deal with all of the implications 
for change which come to mind, but only 
those which are relevant to our thesis. We 
will discuss some of the more obvious 
consequences of these changes, and how 
they relate to the ideology of American 
liberalism. 

First, strain and deviance, to the degree 
that they derive from a disproportionate 
emphasis upon goals, may be reduced by 
deemphasizing goals (I). This may take 
the form of a more ‘‘integrated’’ society 
(.A.), in which there is a ‘trough balance 
between emphasis on cultural goals and 
institutionalized practices.” In such a 





anomie, e.g., Srole’s (1956) “anomia” and various 
derivations of the concept of alienation. Many of 
these developments focus on the actor's orientation 
to goals (see, e.g., Cole and Zuckerman, 1964b). 
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society people would get satisfaction from 
simply participating according to the 
rules, as well as from attaining goals. Or it 
may take the form of a ritualistic society 
(I.B.), in which there is little concern for 
goal-attainment and almost all satisfac- 
tions come from participation. ‘‘Winning”’ 
would have little meaning. 

Because of the close functional re- 
lationship between goal-attainment and 
the average level of performance, we 
would expect a deemphasis on the former 
to have a depressing effect on the latter. 
Indeed, if anomie is the cost of a.relatively 
greater emphasis on goal-attainment, then 
a reduced performance level is the cost of 
any change in social structure which 
would produce a more ‘‘integrated’’ (I.A.) 
society. The impact of such a change 
would be greatest in the productive (i.e., 
economic) and educational subsystems of 
our society, although it would be felt in all 
those subsystems with strong performance 
orientations. Moreover—and this is a 
critical consideration—it would affect 
persons at all class levels, since it involves 
a change in the general orientation of the 
society. Translated into economic terms, 
this change would, other things remaining 
equal, reduce the growth rate of pro- 
ductivity, since productivity must certainly 
be highly dependent on the emphasis on 
quality performance. This would, in turn, 
reduce the level of material well-being. 

Less obvious perhaps, but equally im- 
portant, is the depressing effect such a 
change would have on the rate of innova- 
tion in American society. Whatever one’s 
concept of moral and economic progress, 
the ability to innovate is essential to its 
attainment. Durkheim (1964:70) was par- 
ticularly concerned with the conditions 
that facilitate change in the moral norms: 

. in order that these transformations [in 
moral norms] may be possible, the collective 
sentiments at the basis of mortality must not 
be hostile to change, and consequently must 
have moderate energy. If they were too 
strong, they would no longer be plastic. 

Every pattern is an obstacle to new patterns, 

to the extent that the first is inflexible. 


Thus, 


The authority which the moral conscience 
enjoys must not be excessive; otherwise no 
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one would dare criticize it, and it would too 
easily congeal into an immutable form. To 
make progress, individuality must be able to 
express itself. In order that the originality of 
the idealist whose dreams transcend his 
century may find expression, it is necessary 
that the originality of the criminal, who is 
below the level of his time, shall also be 
possible. (1964:71) 


It hardly needs to be pointed out that if 
the ‘“‘solution” to strain and deviance took 
the form of a “‘ritualistic’’ society (1.B.), 
all of the consequences we have suggested 
in connection with an ‘‘integrated’’ soci- 
ety would be dramatically amplified. 
Further, in America, both solutions (1.A. 
or I.B.) would be classified as radical, for 
neither is consistent with the orientation 
toward performance values and competi- 
tion which pervades American ideology. 
We suggest that these implications are 
what induce textbook authors to ignore 
this aspect of Merton’s thesis. 

We now turn to Merton’s second source 
of strain: the disparity between the com- 
mitment of lower-class persons to com- 
mon success goals and their relative lack 
of access to legitimate means for pursuing 
these goals (ID. Merton’s argument im- 
plies that strain from this source (and the 
deviance associated with it) can be de- 
creased either by reducing the commit- 
ment of lower-class persons to common 
success goals (II.A.), or by increasing 
their access to legitimate means (II.B.), or 
by some combination of the two. 

Again, the first of these moves— 
reducing the commitment of lower class 
persons to common success goals 
(I.A.)-—-can be expected to reduce the 
motivation of lower-class persons to suc- 
ceed and, concommitantly, the quality of 
their performance. However, it might also 
be expected to have a similar effect in the 
higher classes if it results in a decline in 
the number of lower-class persons who 
are motivated to compete for the cultural 
goals. In other words, higher-class per- 
sons can be expected to be less concerned 
with performance as their status becomes 
more secure. 

A reduction in commitment to common 
success goals will also decrease the rate of 
upward social mobility of lower-class per- 
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sons. This would in turn reduce the rate at 
which talent (performance capabilities) 
within the lower classes is developed and 
utilized. Some theorists (e.g., Cloward 
and Ohlin, 1960) claim that in societies 
such as ours the emphasis on competition 
and on common success goals functions 
precisely to meet a need for a high level of 
performance, especially in more technical 
work roles. Competition, although obvi- 
ously not without drawbacks, appears to 
be the most efficient way of allocating 
persons to work roles by insuring a high 
degree of correspondence between the 
demands of the work and the capabilities 
of the persons being ‘‘allocated.’’ Were an 
industrial society to depend upon a system 
of ascription based, for example, on kin- 
ship relationships, the allocation of per- 
sons to work roles would be much less 
efficient. Merely being the child of a lab 
technician does not qualify one (or make 
one willing) to be a lab technician. 

The second solution to the ‘‘problem’”’ 
of deviance implied by the second part of 
Merton’s thesis is to increase the access of 
lower-class persons to legitimate means 
for attaining cultural goals (1J.B.). Logi- 
cally, this solution can take at least two 
forms: all occupations could be ‘‘leveled”’ 
by according them equal rewards (II.B.1.), 
or, unequal rewards could be retained, but 
the use of those rewards could be con- 
trolled so that they would not produce 
unequal opportunity (II.B.2.). 

If the reward structure for all occupa- 
tions were leveled (11.B.1.), inequality of 
opportunity would certainly be reduced 
since there would be no inequality in re- 
wards to translate into inequality of 
opportunity. However, because of the 
functional significance of inequality in the 
reward structure for the motivation to 
performance, it could also be expected to 
reduce the average level of performance at 
all class levels. It would also be more dif- 
ficult to fill top level positions of responsi- 
bility since making the sacrifices involved 
in preparing for them would no longer 
“pay.” 

The second of these approaches— 
retaining inequality in the reward struc- 
ture but controlling the use of those re- 
wards (II.B.2.}—has two variations. The 
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2 and most extreme would require that 
successful performers be allowed to use 
their rewards to purchase only consumer 
goods and services (IJ.B.2a.). In other 
words, it would preclude the use of re- 
wards for ‘‘investments,’’ which would 
yield an advantage (in the pursuit of var- 
ious success goals) without additional ef- 
fort by the investor. This solution could be 
implemented in America only by 
eliminating the private ownership of cap- 
ital goods and equalizing educational and 
occupational opportunities. This solution 
is most consistent with the ideals, if not 
the actual practices, of many socialist 
countries, notably the Soviet Union.® 

The less extreme variant of this ap- 
proach, which may be called the 
‘*Capitalistic-Meritocratic’’ solution 
(11.B.2b.), seeks to equalize opportunity 
without eliminating the private ownership 
of capital goods. It takes the form of 
policies designed to increase equality of 
opportunity in the educational and occu- 
pational subsystems. Clearly, ‘‘Capitalis- 
tic-Meritocracy”’ is an attenuated meritoc- 
racy since private ownership does provide 
some actors with an advantage over 
others. Thus, it can only be a partial solu- 
tion. 

It seems clear that of the changes we 
have discussed, only those which empha- 
size the equalization of opportunity while 
retaining inequality in the distribution of 
rewards and the private ownership of 
capital goods would be acceptable within 
the context of American liberal values. 


Discussion 


Americans have often been admonished 
for placing too much emphasis on ‘‘win- 


£ Some quasi-leftists such as Gouldner (1973) have 
seen Merton’s theory as offering an ‘‘incisive 
critique’’ of American social structure; however, 
most radical sociologists are not receptive to Mer- 
ton’s work. Although we have not carefully surveyed 
treatments of Merton’s theory in ‘‘radical’’ or 
conflict-oriented textbooks as opposed to the more 
‘conventional’ ones, our general impression is that 
it is more often than not ignored in such texts. The 
reason for this is not entirely clear, but in fact the 
broader system of Merton’s thought does not lend 
itself to radical interpretation (see Wright and Hil- 
bert, 1978). 
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ning’? and not enough on ‘‘playing the 
game.” From this point of view, the solu- 
tion to the problem of deviance is to scale 
down ambition. Why have sociologists not 
advocated this solution, stressing the 
central role of goal-attainment in the 
genesis of deviance in America? We think 
there are two reasons. 

First, this mode of thought is not so 
characteristic of American liberals as it is 
of American conservatives. In fact, a de- 
emphasis on winning is often viewed by 
liberals as merely an ideology propagated 
by the winners to ‘‘cool out’’ the losers. 

Second, we suspect that many of those 
who advocate a deemphasis on winning do 
not see the ‘‘structure of aspirations’’ as 
intrinsic to the American way of life. So- 
cial observers trained in fields other than 
sociology (e.g., conservative literati, 
journalists, and commentators), may ap- 
proach the problem in a different way be- 
cause they are less given than sociologists 
to an understanding of society as consti- 
tuted of structural elements systematically 
related. This last idea is a primary heuris- 
tic assumption of sociology and is not so 
clearly characteristic of other modes of 
thought. 


Conclusion 


Our principal concern has been to ex- 
plain the tendency among professional 
sociologists to ‘‘play down” the aspect of 
Merton’s theory of anomie that relates 
deviance to the relatively greater empha- 
sis on cultural goals than on institutional 
means, and to ‘‘play up” the aspect that 
relates deviance in the lower classes to the 
relative lack of access to legitimate means 
available for pursuing cultural goals. Our 
explanation, in general terms, is that both 
tendencies are a function of ‘‘evaluative”’ 
rather than scientific considerations (Par- 
sons, 1951:330). We argue that the com- 
mitments of American sociologists to the 
basic features of the American Way of 
Life and beyond that to the positive func- 
tional significance of that Way for the at- 
tainment of cultural goals may be respon- 
sible for their tendency to amplify one as- 
pect of Merton’s thesis and to give-diz 
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minished attention to the other.” Their 
commitments have led sociologists to em- 
phasize the aspect that appears to promise 
a solution within the context of American 
liberal values, and to deemphasize the as- 
pect that does not. 

We would like to make it clear that we 
are not suggesting, even by implication, 
that any less attention should be given to 
the evaluation of theories in terms of the 
traditional canons of science, for example, 
internal consistency or correspondence 
with fact. We do suggest that sociology 
can profit a great deal from a conscious 
effort to analyze theoretical developments 
(or the lack of them) in terms of the possi- 
ble effects of what we have called evalua- 
tive considerations. 


7 It could be argued that a less elaborate but 
equally plausible explanation for what we observed 
is that sociologists are simply ignorant of the com- 
plexity of Merton’s theory. This may indeed be part 
of the explanation, but it seems unlikely to be the 
major part. After all, Merton’s theory, by all ac- 
counts, is one of the most prominent and ‘‘best 
known” theories in the literature. It therefore seems 
more reasonable to argue that the bias is positively 
motivated and not merely the result of ignorance. 
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Using data from the American Council on Education 1972-73 survey of college and university 

faculty, we will seek to determine how much publishing and other forms of academic 
performance affect salary returns to university faculty in general and sociologists in particular. 
We use a theoretical model informed by an extensive review of research on the topic to compare 
the effects of achieved (performance) and relative ascribed (socioeconomic background, 
locational conditions of employment, and work experience) characteristics. While the 
performance variables clearly account for some portion of the salary differentials among: 
faculty, they are overshadowed in their importance by several other variables—most notably 
experience. The impact of academic performance when controlling for other factors is 
considerably less than what has been concluded by others who have done research on this 
question and what would generally be anticipated in academic circles. 


It is widely believed that monetary con- 
siderations are less important to aca- 
demics than the intrinsic gratifications of 
their work (Wilson, 1942; Marsh and 
Stafford, 1967; Anantaraman, 1961; Blau, 
1973). Partly because of what some might 
call this false consciousness, there has 
been a good deal of misunderstanding, 
even mystery, about how the academic 
reward structure operates (Brown, 1965; 
Katz, 1973). In fact, most of the profes- 
soriate assume that the academic reward 
system is at bottom dispassionate, ra- 
tional, and just (i.e., that individuals are 
rewarded for meritorious performance), 
and challenges to this view (e.g., Lewis, 
1977) have generated sharp and, in some 
instances, highly negative reactions (Mil- 
ler, 1978, and personal correspondence to 
Lewis). We believe it is precisely this un- 
examined assumption that prevents re- 
searchers, who after all are themselves 
academics, from seeing that their data 
have often actually cast considerable 
doubt on this basic tenet of academic 
ideology. 

Over the last decade, there has been an 
increasing amount of research but little 
consensus on -the determinants of aca- 
demic salaries. The lack of consistent 
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findings can be explained by the different 
models used (supply and demand, human 
capital), different levels analyzed (indi- 
vidual, departmental, institutional), and 
different samples studied (institutional, 
disciplinary, national). Brown 
(1967:62—66) attributes this disagreement 
to a ‘‘balkanized’’ labor market marked 
by a ‘‘series of submarkets partially iso- 
lated from each other by geography, sub- 
ject matter, research interest, demo- 
graphic characteristics, purpose and sta- 
ture” (1967:62). But these factors do not 
explain why the fiction of significant re- 
wards for academic performance con- 
tinues to enjoy popularity in the face of 
data, and even occasionally conclusions, 
that flatly contradict it. 

For example, the common finding of a 
differential reward structure for men and 
women (La Sorte, 1971; Ferber, 1974; 
Gordon et al., 1974; Johnson and Stafford, 
1974) suggests that factors unrelated to 
academic performance may affect aca- 
demic salaries. Ferber (1974:77), in fact, 
emphasizes the point that ‘‘scholarly 
productivity . . . does not appear to bear 
heavily on salary differences within a par- 
ticular rank.” However, Katz’s rejection 
of the thesis “that salary and promotion 
decisions were completely arbitrary, with 
personality and politics playing the major 
roles” (1973:470) is a more representative 
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conclusion. Interestingly, Katz (1973) 
found that ‘‘whether or not a professor 
had an administrative assignment’ was 
the factor which most significantly influ- 
enced 1969-70 salary (1973:469-477, esp. 
472, Table 1). 

Melichar (1968:71, Table TJJ-A-1) dis- 
covered that years of experience, highest 
degree, and primary work activity ex- 
plained the largest amount of variance in 
his analysis of economists’ salaries. Sieg- 
fried and White’s (1973) study of a single 
economics department revealed that pub- 
lishing monographs was not related to sal- 
ary level, while holding a major adminis- 
trative position could be “‘worth’’ over 
$5000. The research of Koch and Chizmar 
(1973) also showed that while teaching 
ability, research ability, and public service 
explained about 20% of the variation in 
salary, the addition of rank, years in 
possession of PhD, sex, and the like to the 
equation enabled them to explain fully 
90% of the variance. 

In Holtmann and Bayer’s research, the 
most important individual characteristics 
explaining variation in income were rank, 
field, sex, and activity (research, teach- 
ing, or administration) (1970:413, Table 1). 
Folger, Astin and Bayer’s analysis of 
eleven factors ‘‘to assess the relative in- 
fluence of each’’ on the income of aca- 
demics showed that ‘‘rank explained the 
greatest amount of variation in the income 
of those in the academic world’’ 
(1970:274), followed by field, type of em- 
ploying school, sex, and only then, cita- 
tion count. ‘‘Measured ability’? had a 
coefficient of partial determination of .004 
(1970:275, Table 8.18). 

In sum, the materials reviewed here do 
not demonstrate to us that publishing is an 
activity which yields significant rewards. 
Some of the individual investigators be- 
lieve that their results would support such 
a conclusion; for example, Tuckman, 
using the materials that we now examine, 
writes that ‘‘taken in total, the findings in 
this chapter indicate that the market does 
appear to reward skill differences among 
faculty” (1976:62). We disagree. The data 
seem to suggest other interpretations, or 
at least call for a more extensive analysis. 

This paper focuses on the relative re- 
wards for performance of academic re- 
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sponsibilities for sociologists in particuar 
and university faculty in general. Few 
would deny that there is some return in 
institutions of higher learning for writing 
books and articles; this is not a debatable 
point, or the issue we are addressing. Our 
concern is whether or not these rewards 
are significant, as is thought to be the 
case, or mostly marginal to the value 
structure. 


A Model of Salary Attainment in 
Academia 


In order to analyze the determinants of 
academic salaries, we first develop a 
model of the salary attainment process. 
Our theoretical position evolved from an 
extensive examination of a considerably 
larger body of research in the sociology of 
higher education (see Lewis, 1975). From 
this review we concluded that ‘‘the pro- 
fessoriate are not necessarily judged on 
the basis of the quality of their research or 
teaching, that is, they are not necessarily 
judged according to how well they per- 
form the central academic functions .. . 
[O]ther factors less vital to the dis- 
covery or dissemination of knowledge are 
as important to the careers of university 
professors” (Lewis, 1975:8). Quite sim- 
ply, “the body of evidence . . . indicates 
that there is less attention given to excel- 
lence in research and, as is more com- 
monly acknowledged, in teaching than 
most persons both within and outside the 
university seem to believe” (Lewis, 
1975:x). Moreover, the model is struc- 
tured to be consistent with a corollary 
“‘thesis that ascription and sponsored mo- 
bility are at least as potent in affecting the 
careers of university professors as are 
achievement and contest mobility’’ 
(Lewis, 1975:110). 

Our model is presented in Figure 1. We 
have crudely differentiated the determi- 
nants of salary to reflect aspects of either 
ascription or achievement (i.e., elements 
of academic performance), and we assume 
the former to be causally prior to the lat- 
ter.! We designed this model only to in- 


i This categorization, however, should not be con- 
strued to constitute groupings of measures of single 
underlying dimensions. In fact, the academic per- 
formance variables clustered in a particularly dis- 
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form our data analysis; it may well be that 
it is not a definitive statement of the causal 
ordering of these variables, nor, indeed, a 
comprehensive listing of all variables 
relevant to salary attainment in academia. 
Other measures of, for example, social 
origin, academic training, years in rank, 
and effectiveness in completing de- 
partmental responsibilities could easily be 
devised. Although some aspects of the 
model may be controversial, it is essential 
to establish a baseline from which the 
question can be examined. 

Ascriptive Variables. We use ‘‘ascrip- 
tive” to designate variables over which an 
individual has no immediate control. Be- 
cause region and community size affect 
relative earnings independent of perfor- 
mance, we group them with the ascriptive 
variables, although they are career condi- 
tions which are clearly mutable. As the 
review of the literature reported above 
suggests, sex and race have been consis- 
tently reported to have sizable effects on 
salary. Because these effects are likely to 
be mediated by the part-time employment 
status of many women and minority group 
members, in addition to their overrepre- 
sentation at two-year institutions, we 
control for such contingencies by limiting 
the analysis to full-time faculty at four- 
year institutions. 

In the absence of measures of other 





tinctive fashion. Publication of books and articles, 
along with number of research grants, loaded most 
heavily on a single factor thaf might be termed a 
research or ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ dimension. On the other 
hand, administrative experience, teaching excel- 
lence, and public service activities loaded most 
heavily on a more parochial or ‘‘local’’ dimension 
(Gouldner, 1957-58). 
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Figure 1. A Model of the Salary Attainment Process for Academics 
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background characteristics in the data set, 
we include paternal and maternal educa- 
tional attainments as surrogates for socio- 
economic background. We assume that a 
higher status background could have an 
indirect effect on salary by giving some 
individuals a leg up the professional lad- 
der. Higher social status makes atten- 
dance at a prestigious and more demand- 
ing institution more likely, which could 
result in increased achievement motiva- 
tion. This in turn would have a positive 
influence on performance. Marital status 
is included in the model as a measure of 
need. We reasoned, following Alves and 
Rossi (1978), that married persons are 
perceived as more deserving of higher re- 
wards because of their added obligations, 
and that such a perception could well in- 
fluence the salary attainment process. 
Years of work experience is included in 
the model as a proxy for increments to 
“human capital,’’ the assumption being 
that academics acquire greater value as 
they add to their ability to carry out pro- 
fessional obligations. It is true, of course, 
that experience may also reflect prior 
performance—academics who perform 
below some minimum level do not con- 
tinue as academics. The effects of experi- 
ence, like those of seniority in industry or 
the military, are not, however, controlled 
by the job-holder, and we have therefore 
treated it as an ascriptive variable 
throughout the analysis. There may be 


_cohort and/or period effects in experience; 


they cannot be partialled out with our data 
but, presumably, would have similar ef- 
fects within cohorts and therefore not 
confound the findings reported. 
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The decay of human capital associated 
with the aging process is represented by 
the square of the experience measure. We 
include this variable because we antici- 
pate that the relationship between experi- 
ence and salary is, as is often found, cur- 
vilinear rather than linear. At the, next 
stage of the model, we assume that both 
the quality of the respondent’s doctoral 
granting institution and the time spent 
earning the PhD will in part mediate the 
relationship between some of the ascrip- 
tive factors, most notably sex, race, and 
parental schooling, and the academic 
performance variables. 

Achievement Variables. The academic 
performance variables, presumed to be 
‘‘achievements,’’ consist largely of the 
formal criteria by which faculty arè eval- 
uated. The sole exception is administra- 
tive experience, which, although highly 
relevant to the salary process, actually re- 
flects a career path chosen by a minority 
of academics. Thus we treat it as a con- 
trol. Rank is interposed between these 
performance factors and salary, since we 
assume it to be an important intervening 
variable between both the ascribed and 
achieved characteristics and salary level. 
Though we do not focus on rank attain- 
ment in this paper, the issue of the relative 
roles of ascription and achievement in 
determining promotion is also a salient 
and controversial matter in the sociology 
-of higher education. . 

Previous research leads us to expect 
that the ascribed characteristics and expe- 
rience will have a sizable direct effect on 
salary. Furthermore, we expect to find 
that even adding the performance vari- 
ables to the model will not appreciably 
diminish these effects. The direct effects 
of the ascribed characteristics and experi- 
ence are expected to overshadow both 
their own indirect effects (when mediated 
by performance variables), as well as the 
total effects of the performance variables 
themselves. In a sense we are comparing 
the relative explanatory capabilities of a 
conflict-oriented theoretical framework 
that emphasizes group membership as 
central to the allocation of rewards, and a 
technical-functional approach that as- 
sumes activities are rewarded according 
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to their contributions to the achievement 
of organizational goals (see Collins, 1979). 

In view of Brown’s (1967) thesis of a 
balkanized labor market in academia, we 
have included discipline as a variable in 
the analysis. Our methodology, however, 
requires us to use the broadest categories 
(social sciences, physical sciences, etc.). 
Still, to determine whether the hypotheti- 
cal model applies to a specific discipline, 
we will be testing it on two subsamples 
from sociology—a discipline, given its in- 
tellectual traditions, in which we would 
expect strong norms of universality. Soci- 
ologists with university and college ap- 
pointments will be considered separately, 
since performance expectations— 
particularly with reference to publishing 
books and articles—are putatively differ- 
ent for both. 


Data and Measures 


The data we will now examine were 
gathered in 1972-73 by the American 
Council on Education (ACE). A four-page 
questionnaire was mailed to a stratified 
sample of 108,722 faculty teaching in 301 
American institutions of higher learning. 
There were 53,034, or 49%, useable 
responses.” The sample included faculties 
from 78 universities, 181 four-year col- 
leges, and 42 junior or community col- 
leges. The data set was large enough so 
that it was possible both to identify a suf- 
ficient number of sociologists for a sound 
statistical analysis, and to make compari- 
sons with a broader grouping of faculty 
using three subsamples. The analysis was 
limited to individuals who (1) had full-time 
faculty appointments at four-year institu- 
tions, (2) held conventional academic 
ranks (i.e. full, associate and assistant 
professor, instructor, or lecturer), (3) in- 
dicated the principal activity of their cur- 
rent appointment was teaching (i.e., held a 
regular rather than a research appoint- 
ment), and (4) had earned a PhD or EdD 
degree. These constraints were imposed 
to improve the comparability of respon- 
dents within given subsamples. We under- 


2 See Bayer (1973) for a detailed description of the 
ACE data and the weighting procedure applied to it. 
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stood beforehand that this procedure 
would markedly reduce the size of the 
three subsamples from that of the larger 
national sample. 

The subsample subsequently referred to 
as ‘‘All Sociologists” consists of all the 
individuals (631) who reported primary 
teaching appointments in a department of 
sociology. A second subsample, ‘‘Univer- 
sity Sociologists,” is limited to those 372 
sociologists employed at institutions that 
would be classified according to the 
Roose-Andersen (1970) criteria as re- 
search and doctoral granting universities. 
We assume that research productivity 
would generally be rewarded for Univer- 
sity Sociologists, but not necessarily for 
All Sociologists. A third subsample, “‘All 
University Faculty,” consists of all the 
other 14,168 individuals in the sample with 
appointments in conventional academic 
disciplines (that is, excluding Secretarial 
Studies, Health and Applied Professions, 
Industrial Arts, Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, and Technical Studies) employed 
at research and doctoral granting univer- 
Sities. 

We isolated nineteen variables as likely 
determinants of salary, the most tangible 
element of the academic reward struc- 
ture.> We use ‘‘salary’’ to refer to the 
self-reported, current base salary for an 


3 Sex, Race, Marital Status, Region, Discipline, 
Teaching Award, Public Service, and Administrative 
Experience are dummy variables. Father’s and 
Mother’s Education represent years of schooling 
completed, with class intervals recoded. Years of 
Work Experience are estimated by the arithmetic 
difference between year of the survey and year of 
highest degree. The experience estimate is squared 
to measure age-related Decay of Human Capital. 
Log Community Size is the semilogarithm of the 
midpoint of the size category for respondent’s place 
of residence. Quality of Institution is measured ac- 
cording to the Roose-Andersen (1970) scale as: 
utilized by the ACE in their classification. Time to 
PhD is estimated by subtracting year of under- 
graduate degree from year of doctorate. Number of 
Articles is indexed by the midpoint of one of six 
categories; Number of Books is indexed by the mid- 
point of one of four categories. Number of Grants is 
estimated by the number of funding sources from 
which respondent received research support during 
the 12 months preceding the survey. Rank is an in- 
herently ordinal variable and will be used as such 
here to avoid the loss of information entailed by 
coding it as a nominal variable. 
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academic year. Fringe benefits, other 
professional sources of income (e.g., 
royalties, honoraria, consulting fees, 
reimbursement for night school or sum- 
mer teaching), and other sources of 
household income were excluded. The 
salaries of those on 11-12 month contracts 
were adjusted to allow comparison with 
others on 9-10 month contracts. 

A comparison of the means and stan- 
dard deviations across the three subsam- 
ples showed that University Sociologists, 
compared to All University Faculty, are 
slightly younger, more likely to be female 
or black, and publish more books but 
fewer articles. Compared to University 
Sociologists, All Sociologists earn slightly 
smaller salaries, are younger and more 
likely to be female, publish less, and re- 
ceive fewer grants. These differences are 
not unexpected, and imply to us that, al- 
though the discipline was not the primary 
sampling unit for the ACE data, there is 
no evidence to suggest that the sociolo- 
gists included in the sample are not repre- 
sentative of US sociologists at four-year 
institutions. 

Secondary analyses such as this are 
rarely completely satisfactory. Important 
questions are too often misstated or al- 
together ignored, since those who initially 
gather the data cannot anticipate future 
applications. This absence of pertinent 
information is most apparent for the aca- 
demic performance variables. For exam- 
ple, there are no safeguards built into the 
ACE data to check the accuracy or assess 
the relevance of self-reports of adminis- 
trative experience or involvement in pub- 
lic service activities. Thus, levels of in- 
volvement in civic and social functions or 
university affairs remain undifferentiated. 
Data on research productivity fails to as- 
certain the relative quality of work, asking 
only for simple counts of articles and 
books (the difficulties in equating aca- 
demic performance with quantitative 
measures of productivity are dealt with by 
Gaston, 1978; Cole and Cole, 1973). On 
the other hand, we do not presume that 
these data are of no value. First, sociolo- 
gists of science have yet to specify a thor- 
oughly reliable and valid measure of aca- 
demic performance. Moreover, citation 
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reference, considered by some to be the 
best available indicator of scholarly merit, 
has been found to be highly correlated 
with the quantity of publications (Cole and 
Cole, 1973:27-—28). 


Findings 


Table 1 presents regression coefficients 
obtained through a series of structural 
equations representing the salary attain- 
ment process for each of the three sub- 
samples. Because the only endogenous 
variable is salary, these equations and the 
resulting coefficients are only a partial 
representation of Figure 1. Since, how- 
ever, our primary interest is in the deter- 
minants of salary level, we are exploring 
only that part of the model relevant to this 
issue.* The first reduced-form equation 
for each subsample (represented by the 
coefficients in Columns 1, 5, and 9) shows 
the extent to which social background 
(i.e., sex, race, marital status, parents’ 
schooling), work experience, and loca- 
tional factors of employment (i.e., region 
and community size) directly affect salary 
attainment. Measures of the quality of in- 
stitution of current employment and the 
time required to complete the PhD degree 
are added in the second reduced-form 
equation (represented by the coefficients 
in columns 2, 6, and 10). While this set of 
variables may be seen as a measure of 
achievement, being at least in part a con- 
sequence of deliberate actions by indi- 
viduals, we use it here as an additional 
baseline indicator to characterize an indi- 
vidual’s current status within the aca- 
demic world. The third equation in the 
model (represented by the coefficients in 
columns 3, 7, and 11) adds six measures of 
academic performance in three basic 
areas: teaching, research, and administra- 
tion and public service. Finally, rank, as- 
sumed to be a composite indicator of aca- 
demic performance, is added to produce 
the full-form equation (shown by the 
coefficients in columns 4, 8, and 12). 


4 All regression analyses reported here were also 
estimated using a semilogarithmic expression of sal- 
ary. The slight alterations in the slopes associated 
with the predetermined variables under this specifi- 
cation only confirm the interpretations presented in 
this section. 


TABLE 1. STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSIONS OF SALARY ON ASCRIPTION AND ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES 
AND RANK FOR ALL, SOCIOLOGISTS, UNIVERSITY SOCIOLOGISTS, AND ALL UNIVERSITY FACULTY, 1972-73 
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For all three subsamples, experience 
remains by far the strongest determinant 
of salary attainment when considered 
along with the ascriptive characteristics. 
For All Sociologists, $728 (in Table 1 met- 
ric coefficients in dollars are in par- 
entheses beneath corresponding stan- 
dardized regression coefficients) of an in- 
dividual’s annual salary can be attributed 
to each year of service. For University 
Sociologists, the figure is $876; for All 
University Faculty, $612. This relation- 
ship between years of service and salary is 
curvilinear, however, as indicated by the 
sizable negative effects for all subsamples 
produced when this term, which has been 
referred to as decay of human capital, is 
squared.5 

The Effects of Ascription. The extent to 
which salary levels are determined by 
background and locational variables is 
remarkable. Despite the great heteroge- 
neity within the All University Faculty 
subsample, nearly 50% of the variance in 
salary attainment is accounted for by 
these eight ascriptive characteristics and 
experience.® For All Sociologists, they 
explain 72% of the variance; for Univer- 
sity Sociologists, over 75%. 

Race, sex, and marital status also pro- 
duce significant direct effects on salary by 
themselves. Blacks (indicated by the 
dummy variable for Race in Table 1) re- 
ceive over $4000 more than whites for 
both subsamples of sociologists. For All 


5 As suggested by the standardized regression 
coefficients exceeding 1.0 for years of experience 
and decay in several of the reduced-forms equations 
in Table 1, these two variables are highly intercorre- 
lated, resulting in a problem of multicollinearity for 
the models. However, we have chosen to retain 
decay in the model, since in every case it accounts 
for a significant portion of the explained variance in 
salary, and its inclusion does not appreciably alter 
the coefficients, standardized or unstandardized, 
associated with the other predetermined variables. It 
is clear that, as is the case in the labor force in 
general, the association between salary and experi- 
ence is curvilinear and we would prefer to represent 
it that way even at the risk of making the interpreta- 
tion of some of the standardized coefficients prob- 
lematic. 

© We must be extremely cautious in interpreting 
any differences in these coefficients of determina- 
tion, since their magnitude can be influenced by a 
variety of factors, including the size of the regression 
coefficients, the variances of the independent vari- 
ables, and the heterogeneity of the samples. 
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University Faculty, the effect of race al- 
though still statistically significant, drops 
considerably. Blacks are clearly under- 
represented in academia (comprising less 
than 1% of our All University Faculty 
sample), but those who do follow an aca- 
demic career seem to do quite well finan- 
cially, particularly in sociology. 

It will not be surprising to some that 
despite putative efforts at affirmative ac- 
tion, salaries for females (identified by the 
dummy variable for Sex in Table 1) are 
considerably below those of males—and 
blacks.? Conventional wisdom holds that 
the relatively low salaries of females are 
more the result of their being employed in 
the academic hinterlands and having a les- 
ser commitment to academic work than of 
simple discrimination; however, these 
forms of discrimination do not completely 
disappear when additional factors such as 
quality of institution where employed or 
time to complete a PhD are considered. 
We observe only a small shift toward 
equalization of salary between the sexes, 
amounting to approximately $100, for 
both subsamples of sociologists; for All 
University Faculty, the addition of quality 
of institution where employed and time to 
complete a PhD actually acts to increase 
very slightly the level of discrimination in 
salaries for both whites and women. 

The Effects of Achievement. The six 
performance variables are added to the 
model in columns 3, 7, and 11. They raise 
the proportion of variance in salary ex- 
plained by less than 10%, thus contribut- 
ing relatively little to the figures. 

Research productivity as measured by 
the publication of books and articles ac- 
counts for significant though small dif- 
ferences in salary level for both subsam- 
ples of sociologists, while teaching per- 
formance, public service, the ability to 
obtain grants, and administrative experi- 
ence fail to make a significant impact in 
explaining salary differences. In fact, for 
these sociologists, having won a teaching 
award or, surprisingly, performing some 
administrative service seems to have a 


7 Nevertheless, we were unable to uncover signifi- 
cant interaction effects for either women or blacks, 
suggesting that the process of salary attainment is 
similar for all groups, though significant main effects 
of race and sex remain. 
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nagative impact on salary, although the 
differences are not statistically significant. 
As shown in column 11, all six measures 
of academic performance have a statisti- 
cally significant impact on salary for All 
University Faculty, though the large size 
of this subsample can elevate essentially 
trivial results to statistical significance. It 
is still worth noting that the impact of 
publication on salary is not large in rela- 
tion to other measures. On the other hand, 
having won a teaching award, being active 
in public service, having the ability to ob- 
tain research grants, and having had ad- 
ministrative experience produce salary 
differentials comparable to or better than 
the measures of research productivity. 
By observing alterations in the regres- 
sion coefficients between the model con- 
taining the ascriptive variables alone and 
the model in which the performance mea- 
sures have been added, we can determine 
the extent to which the effects of the 
former on salary are direct or indirect via 
the performance measures (see Alwin and 
Hauser, 1975). We have hypothesized that 
the effects of the ascriptive traits on salary 
should largely be unmediated by perfor- 
mance, and this patterh is generally sup- 
ported by our results, with some 
noteworthy exceptions. In particular, a 
large portion of the salary handicap of 
females in the category All Sociologists is 
the result of their lower productivity. The 
effect of being female is diminished con- 
siderably for University Sociologists, and 
a smaller component of the total effect of 
sex is mediated by productivity. That is, 
` female sociologists in universities are paid 
less largely because they are women and 
only to a relatively minor extent because 
they publish less. The addition of the 
performance variables slightly increases 
the impact of race on salary attainment, 
suggesting that the higher salaries of 
blacks are not generally the result of 
higher productivity. Of special interest is 
the finding that only a small part of the 
effect of experience is mediated by per- 
formance, indicating that experience has a 
largely direct effect on salary attainment. 
Similarly, the introduction of the per- 
formance variables for All University 
Faculty does not greatly alter the relation- 
ship of the ascriptive variables to salary. 
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Also, as for sociologists, the fact that the 
coefficients for ascriptive variables are 
not dramatically reduced by the addition 
of the performance variables indicates 
that a universalistic-achievement model 
for the salary attainment process is simply 
inadequate. 

Rank as a Mediating Variable. In the 
full-form equations (Columns 4, 8, and 
12), rank, as anticipated, emerges as an 
important determinant of salary for all 
three subsamples, although for both sam- 
ples of sociologists race continues to have 
a considerable impact on salary. Com- 
paring columns 3, 7, and 11 with columns 
4, 8, and 12, we see that with the excep- 
tion of region and community size, which 
indicate that cost of living adjustments do 
indeed influence salary, the overall effect 
of rank is to reduce the impact of the as- 
criptive variables on salary. 

To consider how academic rank serves 
as a link in the relationship between per- 
formance variables and salary, we must 
determine how much of effect of perfor- 
mance variables on salary is direct and how 
much is mediated by rank. In Table 2, the 


TABLE 2. COMPONENTS OF TOTAL 
EFFECTS OF ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 
VARIABLES ON SALARY, ALL UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY, 1972-73 








All University Faculty 
Effect Mediated Direct 





Academic Performance 





Variable by Rank Effect 
Teaching Award -008 -008 
(50.0) (50.0) 

Books 026 097 
(21.1) (78.9) 

Articles 059 .160 
(26.9) (73.1) 

Public Service .008 014 
(36.4) (63.6) 

Number of Grants 010 044 
(18.5) (81.5) 

Administration 005 051 
(9.0) (91.0) 





Note: Source is the standardized coefficients in 
Table 1; percentages are in parentheses. See Foot-° 
note 3 for definitions of variables. The effects of 
receiving a teaching award, public service, receiving 
grants, and having held an administrative appoint- 
ment were found in Table 2 to be nonsignificant for 
University Sociologists and All Sociologists in the 
full form model. The mediated and direct effects of 
books and articles published for the sociologist sub- 
samples can be found by subtracting the coefficients 
in columns 4 and 8 from those in columns 3 and 7. 
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effects of performance variables are de- 
composed for the All University Faculty 
sample (similar trends were noted in the 
sociology subsamples), showing that their 
impact on salary is largely independent of 
the influence they might have on promo- 
tion to a higher rank, which in turn nor- 
mally results in higher salary. These find- 
ings cast doubt on the argument that it is 
this influence in affecting rank that makes 
the publishing of books and articles im- 
portant as determinants of salary level. 
However, we must be extremely cautious 
in drawing this conclusion from these 
data, since the attainment of academic 
rank is a discrete rather than a continuous 
process, and the problem of examining the 
relationship between academic perfor- 
mance and promotion might best be accom- 
plished with longitudinal, specifically 
panel, data. Moreover, our sample osten- 
sibly contains only those persons who 
have successfully made the transition 
from one rank to another, which would 
likely reduce the observed proportion of 
the total effect of performance on salary 
that is mediated by rank. 

Ascription versus Achievement. To 
comprehend more fully the relative con- 
tributions to salary of the background and 
locational variables compared to the aca- 
demic performance variables, indepen- 
dent of the ambiguous but powerful effect 
of rank, we have performed an analysis of 
covariance adjustment of mean salaries 
within rank levels. Expressed in dollars, 
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the results of this analysis are presentedgn 
Table 3.8 The adjusted mean salaries rep- 
resent average salary levels that would 
obtain if the entire sample had identical 
values on the independent variables used 
as covariates. For example, if all respon- 
dents in the All University Faculty sub- 
sample came from similar backgrounds, 
had the same number of years experience 
in academic employment, and held posi- 
tions in similar locations, their mean sal- 
ary would be approximately $13,854 in- 
stead of the $12,624 we observe without 
adjustments for these factors. Differences 
across rank levels that remain after ad- 
justment indicate the relative influence of 
rank controlling for the covariates. It is 
interesting to note that for all ranks of All 
University Faculty, the bulk of the total 
difference between the unadjusted and 
fully adjusted means is attributable to the 
background and locational factors. 

In the case of sociologists, as our previ- 
ous findings have indicated, the results are 


8 This technique requires that we initially test for 
rank interactions, i.e., the presence of significant 
differences in the regression coefficients for the in- 
dependent variables (covariates) across rank 
categories. Finding none, we assume the regression 
coefficients to be homogeneous and regress salary on 
the appropriate set of covariates plus a set of dummy 
variables representing rank levels. The adjusted 
means are then computed by substituting means on 
each of the covariates within ranks into this equa- 
tion, using the respective within-rank unadjusted 
mean as a constant. See Kerlinger and Pedhazur 
(1973:271-75) for a discussion of this technique. 


TABLE 3. ADJUSTED AND UNADJUSTED MEAN SALARY IN DOLLARS BY ACADEMIC RANK 
FOR ALL UNIVERSITY FACULTY, UNIVERSITY SOCIOLOGISTS, AND ALL SOCIOLOGISTS, 

















1972-1973 
All University Faculty University Sociologists All Sociologists 
Rank 

Asst. Assoc. Full Asst. Assoc. Full Asst. Assoc. Full 
Unadjusted Mean Salary 12,624 15,217 20,455 12,622 15,538 21,593 12,362 15,159 19,941 
Mean Salary Adjusted for 
Ascribed Variables? 13,854 15,554 19,450 14,313 15,709 20,112 14,396 15,317 18,311 
Mean Salary Adjusted for 
Ascribed and Perfor- 
mance Variables? 14,355 15,748 18,974 14,934 16,186 18,767 16,094 15,716 17,598 
Number of Cases 3,583 4,555 5,928 116 118 138 192 194 249 








a Analysis of covariance adjustment of mean salary within ranks for background and locational variables, 
experience, and decay, using equations 2, 6, and 10 of Table 1 modified by the inclusion of dummy variables 


for ranks of Assistant, Associate and Full Professor. 


è Analysis of covariance adjustment of mean salary within ranks for background, locational, and academic 
performance variables using equations 3, 7, and 11 of Table 1 modified by the inclusion of dummy variables 


for ranks. 
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mixed. On the one hand, for Associate 
Professors, the largest part of the rela- 
tively small dollar difference in means is 
attributable to differences on the perfor- 
mance variables. On the other hand, greater 
importance is attached to background and 
locational variables for both subsamples 
of sociologists at the assistant and full 
professor levels. Moreover, for sociolo- 
gists taken together, in no instance is the 
dollar value attached to academic per- 
formance sizable. 

Returning briefly to Table 1, if we con- 
sider that among All University Faculty, 
the mean number of articles and books 
published over their careers is 15.8 and 1.8 
respectively, we can ascertain the total 
average impact of research productivity 
on salary. By multiplying the above values 
by the expected rewards for each publica- 
tion represented by the regression coeffi- 
cients in Table 2 (Column 12) and sum- 
ming the value of books and articles, we 
get a total average increment due to publi- 
cation efforts of slightly more than $1000. 
This can be contrasted with the average 
increment of $1076 for prior administrat- 
ive service, and of $1310 for experience 
($144 for each year of experience times 9.1 
average years of experience). 

Not surprisingly, the relative impact of 
productivity on salary is also less than 
overwhelming for All Sociologists. For 
this subsample, the average total effect of 
productivity, based on the mean number 
of articles and books (8.9 and 2.2) is but 
$1753. Publications account for $2232 av- 
erage effect on salary for University Soci- 
ologists, with a mean publication rate of 
12 articles and 2.5 books, compared to the 
average total effect of experience of 
$3,584. 

Another way to look at the relative 
contribution of the academic performance 
variables in determining salary levels is to 
apply squared semipartial correlation 
coefficients, which represent the propor- 
tion of the variance in salary explained by 
each of the performance variables after all 
other variables in the model have been 
controlled. For All University Faculty, 


9 These coefficients are calculated by regressing 
salary first on all variables in the model and then on 
all variables but the variable of interest, producing 
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publication activities produce a very small 
increment in reward, with number of arti- 
cles accounting for just 1.4% of the vari- 
ance in salary and number of books re- 
sponsible for an infinitesimal 0.7%. For 
this subsample, all performance variables 
combined explain an unimpressive 3.6% 
of the total variance in salary. Even con- 
sidering the effect of the performance 
variables on the explained variance does 
not alter the overall pattern. In this in- 
stance, just 6% of the variance is due to 
the effects of the performance variables. 

The performance criteria, particularly 
the publication of articles, have a some- 
what greater impact on the salaries of 
sociologists. For both of these subsamples 
the academic performance variables ex- 
plain approximately 10% of the total vari- 
ance in salary. This represents just over 
12% of the explained variance. While we 
must again exercise caution in comparing 
correlation coefficients across popula- 
tions, it would appear that departments of 
sociology are somewhat more apt to 
utilize performance criteria in granting 
salary increases than other disciplines, 
though the variance in salary attributable 
specifically to publishing is rather small 
even among sociologists. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Performance variables clearly account 
for some portion of the salary differentials 
among faculty. Still, they are just as 
clearly overshadowed by various ascrip- 
tive variables—most particularly experi- 
ence. In other words, we can predict sal- 
ary more accurately by simply knowing 
how long an individual has been around 
than by having some detailed information 
about scholarly activities. The impact of 
academic performance when controlling 
for other factors is considerably less than 
what might be anticipated or even what 
has been concluded by others who have 
done research on this question, though 
more adequate measures of academic 





two coefficients of determination (R°). The square of 
the semipartial correlation is the arithmetic dif- 
ference between these two coefficients. See Ker- 
linger and Pedhazur (1973:93-97) for a detailed dis- 
cussion of this measure. 
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performance might give us more confi- 
dence in these findings. 

Our findings are not altogether incon- 
sistent with the data of many of the other 
studies we reviewed. Nor is it merely that 
we have pushed our analysis beyond 
similar studies on this topic. Almost all 
other researchers, with the exception of 
Ferber (1974), have chosen only to em- 
phasize the monetary returns that result 
from publication. This one-sided in- 
terpretation reached its apogee with the 
publication of an article titled ‘What Is an 
Article Worth?” (Tuckman and Leahey, 
1975), which, whether taken as a celebra- 
tion or a condemnation, only serves to 
affirm the widespread assumption that 
cosmopolitan values dominate over local 
values on at least university campuses in 
America. It has for the most part been 
taken for granted that universalism, merit, 
a commitment to ideas and the life of the 
mind, and all the rest determine the distri- 
bution of rewards in institutions of higher 
learning.!° There is little in the way of 
hard data to support such a conclusion. At 
best, the evidence is mixed. Perhaps as we 
learn more, a less ambiguous picture will 
emerge, but at this point, it would not be 
easy to argue that academic salaries are 
rationally—whatever one means by 
that—distributed. 

Although we have focused largely on 
issues of inequality in institutions of 
higher learning, our analysis has implica- 
tions for a number of broader issues in 
Stratification theory and research. One 
question central to the study of social in- 
equality is the degree to which flexibility 
or rigidity dominates the process of social 
promotion. In particular, sociologists 
have had a long-standing interest in the 
relative effects of ascription and achieve- 
ment on status placement. Since Blau and 
Duncan’s (1967) innovative work over a 
decade ago, an enormous body of re- 
search has begun to accumulate on the 
status attainment process in the United 
States. Researchers have begun untangling 


10 Radicals may deny this from time to time, but 
then the premise from which they begin, i.e., that an 
elite or some other monopolist of academic prestige 
restricts opportunities for outsiders, is yet another 
article of faith, and the data on which it is based are 
just as scanty. 
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the complex web of interrelationships 
among socioeconomic origins, labor mar- 
ket factors, ascribed traits, and. educa- 
tional, occupational, and economic 
achievement (see, for example, Lewis and 
Wanner, 1979). Still, despite the continu- 
ing improvement in our understanding of 
the occupational structure as a whole, the 
sometimes enormous variation in prestige 
and economic reward that exists within 
occupations—particularly at the profes- 
sional and managerial levels—has been 
ignored (for two exceptions, see Marshall 
et al., 1976; Szafran et al., 1978). In a 
sense, we have applied the status attain- 
ment framework to an analysis of salary 
inequality among American university 
faculty. What we have learned helps both 
to increase our understanding of the dis- 
tributive process in a specific profession 
and to specify the influence of perfor- 
mance on rewards in academic careers. 
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ANALOGIES: A HINDU FABLE * 


It was six social theorists, to learning much 
inclined, 

Who went to see Society (though all of them 
were blind) 

That each, by observation, might satisfy the 
Mind. 


The first approached the mystery with 
physics as a guide, 

And sensing mechanistic vectors, boldly up 
and cried, 

‘These social forces push and pull, they fuse 


m 


and they collide! 


"You're right in part,” the second said. 
‘This thing is a machine: 

But more like a computer, if you feedback 
what I mean, 

With inputs here and outputs there, deci- 
sions in between!” 


The third, discovering inspiration in biology, 

Exclaimed ‘‘This thing is positively 
evolution’ ry— 

` An organismic adaptation to ecology!’ 


The fourth spoke up impatiently: *‘This thing 
is nothing strange. 

I shall supply—indeed, demand—a 
metaphoric change. : 


* with apologies to John Godfrey Saxe, ‘‘The 
Blind Men and the Elephant” 


It’s quid and quo, reward and cost: a social 
stock exchange!” d 
“Each one of you has missed the point,” 
they heard the fifth proclaim. 
*This is a thing of rules and symbols, strat- 
egy and frame. 
Society’s construction is a grand linguistic 
game!” 


The sixth had listened long enough and rose- 


up in a rage. 
“The Bard of Avon understood that life is 
but a stage. 
How ill-equipt you players are to fill the role 
of sage!’ 


And so these social theorists disputed loud 
and long, 

Each arguing analogy exceeding’ stiff and 
strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, and all 
were in the wrong. 


MORAL 


Analogies that we employ in theoretic war 

Are rich heuristic fictions, nothing less and 
nothing more. 

And if our reach exceeds our grasp—well, 
what’s a metaphor? 


Daniel Rigney 
University of Texas, San Antonio 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


This is the last issue of The American Sociologist 
for which I have editorial responsibility. Readers are 
probably expecting what they usually see in this 
space—a brief outline of the contents of the issue. 
That can be found on p. 268. First, though, now that 
I have your attention, I want to exercise my editorial 
prerogative of sharing some personal reactions to 
topics that have been discussed during my four-year 
tenure. 


THE DISCIPLINE AND THE WORLD 


In my August editor’s page, I observed that Tal- 
cott Parsons, as editor of TAS, had himself been a 
major contributor, discussing both problems of the 
profession raised in published notes and articles and 
other issues which seemed to him to warrant atten- 
tion in our professional forum. While I have occa- 
sionally muttered an aside about some observation 
or thesis of an author or commentator, I have tried tó 
be careful about expressing my own opinions in 
these columns. Many readers know that I do have 
opinions, and I have expressed some of them in 
correspondence with happy and unhappy authors. 
Now that I am leaving, I'd like to share some reflec- 
tions about my experience in the editorship, and 
what I see as some implications of what has been 
published in the journal. 

I want first to acknowledge the legitimacy of dis- 
cussing mundane professional matters in a journal 
devoted to ‘‘professional concerns of sociologists as 
a social collectivity.” I have encouraged and so- 
licited materials on issues of publication, employ- 
ment, ethics, and so on, and I believe that some very 
thoughtful observations have been made on these 
and other ‘‘bread-and-butter’’ topics. I want also to 
underline my belief that we should be concerned 
with ideas, and that some interesting and thoughtful 
observations have been made in, inter alia, the spe- 
cial issues on Alternative Theoretical Perspectives 
edited by Scott McNall (Feb. 1978), on Sociology 
and Complementary Disciplines edited by Paula 
Hudis (May 1978), in the exchanges on terminology 
(this issue) and on the uniquely privileged status of 
scientific knowledge (Feb. 1979), and in this May’s 
feature on what sociologists ‘‘ought’’ to be doing. 
Having said this, I should also say that I am disap- 
pointed at our collective parochialism and at the fact 
that we don’t seem to pay very much attention to 
what we say to each other. 

I believe I can claim to have read everything we 
have published in the last four years with as much 
care as anyone other than the authors (in some cases 
with more care!) and Rose McGee. I know that 
others also read some of these articles because they 


tell me about things they have liked or not liked. I 
wonder, sometimes, however, how much impact this 
reading has. I do not want to pick out ‘‘favorite’’ 
articles, but I can say that several things we have 
published have had a very considerable impact on 
my own thinking, even though I do not know how 
much long-run impact they will have either on my 
own practice of sociology or that of others. 

Two articles which I found particularly provoca- 
tive were those by Catton and Dunlap (‘‘Environ- 
mental Sociology: A New Paradigm,” 1978, vol. 
13:41-49) and by Elise Boulding (‘‘Deep Structures 
and Sociological Analysis: Some Reflections,” 1979, 
vol. 14:70-73). My reading of Catton and Dunlap, if 
they will forgive the simplification, is that the species 
is plundering its own non-renewable natural heritage, 
and that we are racing toward a deeper distinction 
between haves and have-nots and more rancorous 
disagreements over allocation. They suggest that 
new distributive patterns will have to emerge, either 
with more sharing or with repression of those denied 
resources by those who control them. The immediate 
theoretical issues implicated have to do with chang- 
ing stratification structures and conflict processes; 
the longer-run practical implications can be reduced 
to the question of the survival of the species. Our 
world, in short, is going to hell in a basket (or in some 
more modern vehicle). Meanwhile, we study how 
sociology professors serve as role models for their 
undergraduates, and to name a more immediately 
bothersome illustration, social accomplishment in 
conversation. Someone compaining about something 
I had done on racial violence once said that ‘‘Grim- 
shaw seems to remain cool and abstractedly in- 
terested while the fires burn and the bullets whiz by 
(figuratively speaking). We, as professionals, seem 
to have that detached disinterest about problems of _ 
overwhelming importance which will affect following 
generations (if there are any). We get much more 
excited about threats to our own jobs and about 
affronts to professional dignity (or ethical standards) 
than we do about the fate of the world. I think we are 
going to have to change, or everything will become 
‘“‘academic’’—in that quite different sense of the 
term. 

Catton and Dunlap outline a way_of identifying 
truly relevant issues for a sociology which would 
serve as well as inform. It is not clear that their ‘‘new 
environmental paradigm’’ contains specification of 
programs which might slow down (let alone reverse) 
the species’ reckless race toward its apocalyptic 
confrontation between greed, resource depletion, 
and power. Boulding, who has long been a student of 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CONCEPTS: SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 


HOW THEY MIGHT BE DESIGNATED LESS AMBIGUOUSLY* 


FRED W. RIGGS 
University of Hawaii 


The American Sociologist 1979, Vol. 14 (November):172-185 


The crucial importance of concepts for sociology needs no emphasis. Their evaluation 
depends on considerations of theoretical and empirical import that have been widely discussed 
in the context of the philosophy of science. To identify concepts, explicit and contextual 
definitions are essential. But once identified, the frequent use of a concept requires that it be 
designated by simple terms that are easy to remember and as unambiguous as possible. This 
means, of course, that in special contexts simpler abbreviated or technical terms, even code 
alphanumerical symbols, can be used, constituting a specialized jargon. By contrast, in more 
general contexts, complicated but widely understood ordinary language terms often have to be 
used in order to assure good communication. 

There is a field of study which focuses on the problems of how to designate concepts 
unambiguously. Pioneered by technologists, and to a lesser degree by linguists, this field is 
almost unknown in the social sciences. It is called “Terminology.” This is the original and basic 
meaning of the word terminology, but a derivative meaning, “sets of terms” or 
“nomenclature, has become more salient in everyday usage. Some thoughts on the 
applicability of Terminology, not nomenclature, to sociology, form the subject of this essay. 

The occasion for the essay arises from an initiative of UNESCO, whose social science 
programs have confronted serious problems of communication because of terminological 
barriers to the exchange of information between scholars using not only different ordinary 
languages (French, German, Russian, Japanese, etc.) but also, and more importantly, between 
scholars using different specialized jargons within a single ordinary language, like English. 
UNESCO's efforts to do something about solving this problem have involved reliance upon 
procedures of Terminology established through the International Standards Organization for 
work primarily in the diverse fields of technology and natural science. Their application to the 
social sciences, however, requires important modifications, which form the subject to be 
discussed in this paper. While admittedly not a central issue in sociology, the problems of 
concern to Terminology are the impediments to communication that arise from the faulty 
designation of concepts. Something can be done in a practical way to overcome some of these 
impediments. This is, assuredly, a methodological problem area that deserves the attention of 


sociologists. 


A conference on social science infor- 
mation met in Valescure, France in June 
1974, under UNESCO auspices, to con- 
sider how its UNISIST program! might be 
adapted to meet the needs of social scien- 
tists. One of the subjects debated at 
Valescure was the proposition that the ex- 
change of information among social sci- 


entists is hampered more than it is be- 


tween natural scientists because of the 


* Address all communications to: Fred W. Riggs, 
Dept. of Political Science, Porteus 640, 2424 Maile 
Way, Univ. of Hawaii at Manoa, Honolulu, HI 
96822. 

1 UNISIST is the name of UNESCO's program for 
the coordination and strengthening of a wide range of 
information services designed to meet the needs of 
natural science and engineering. One result of the 


Valescure conference was the acceptance by. 


UNESCO of a recommendation to broaden the scope 
of UNISIST to include the social sciences. The rec- 
ommendations of the Valescure conference can be 
found in UNESCO (1974). : 


relative lack of precision of social science 
concepts and the greater ambiguity of its 
technical terms. To help meet this diffi- 
culty it was recommended that a ter- 
minology bank for the social sciences 
(now known as ‘“‘INTERCONCEPT”’) 
should be established. This proposal was 
shaped in the context of a well-established 
tradition for term planning in technologi- 
cal subjects, according to recom- 
mendations and procedures formulated by 
the International Standards Organization, 
notably its technical committee 37.7 
Whether or not and to what extent the 


2 The World Guide to Terminological Activities 
(INFOTERM, 1977) provides information about 20 
terminology banks and almost 200 international 
committees involved in the effort to standardize ter- 
minology. INFOTERM is a UNESCO-sponsored 
clearing house for information about term planning 
activities, operating within the framework of the 
UNISIST program. 
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social sciences in general, and sociology 
more particularly, can benefit from ter- 
minological work is a matter of con- 
troversy, provoking a wide range of opin- 
ions. At one extreme we hear that uni- 
vocalism can and should be achieved. A 
contrary opinion asserts that metaphorical 
language is desirable and unavoidable, so 
that any attempt to interfere in the natural 
market place of conceptual and ter- 
minological evolution would be more dys- 
functional than helpful.? I wish to propose 
an intermediate position between the ex- 
tremes of univocalism and evocativism—if 
we may use this term for the position that 
metaphorical language and even am- 
biguity are virtues in sociological writing. 
Moreover, properly understood, the rec- 
ommendations made at Valescure also 
lead in this direction. 


What Is the Problem? 


At a self-evident level, the fact that 
sociology is written in various 
languages—-whether in Russian, Japanese, 
Swedish, Hebrew or Hungarian—offers a 
difficulty for scholars unfamiliar with 
these tongues. The Soviet Academy of 
Sciences has an institute (known as 
INION) which systematically collects the 
social science literature of the world and 
publishes digests, in Russian, of some 
10% of this material. Users of English lack 
any comparable service to render even a 
small portion of the world’s social science 
output into their language. Even if it were 
possible to secure the financial support 
required for such a translation service, 
however, the imprecions found in 
sociological writing would render transla- 
tions not only difficult but often mislead- 
ing. 

3 Statements of these conflicting perspectives may 
be found in earlier issues of TAS. For example, 
Richard Dewey (1969:310) writes: `The ideal of ‘one 
word, one meaning; and one meaning, one word’... 
must still be a goal for any area of study that justifies 
the designation of discipline. A contrasting position 
is expressed by Vito Signorile (1970), who attacks 
Dewey for his attachment to univocalism, which, he 
asserts, has not been achieved in the mathematical 
and physical sciences. By contrast, Signorile argues 
that we must expect ambiguity and make use of 
metaphor, leading to results which “can be most 


aptly characterized not as confusion but as enrich- 
ment” (1970:285). 
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When we consider only the problem of 
communicating within one language, in- 
deed, tremendous difficulties still arise. 
Familiar words appear as technical terms 
in the literature of different disciplines to 
such a degree that we often cannot tell 
whether or not the same concept is being 
used. Even within sociology, although 
much of the vocabulary used in its differ- 
ent subject fields is shared, the meanings 
intended by users within each field vary in 
disconcertingly confusing ways. 

When this problem is viewed at a global 
level—as it must be in the context of 
UNESCO’s work, or in the perspective of 
American sociologists interested in 
cross-cultural comparisons and foreign 
area studies—additional complexities 
arise. Words like class, family, integra- 
tion, pluralism, consensus, role, revolu- 
tion, and the like require significant re- 
interpretation when they are to be used in 
non-Western (or even non-American) 
contexts. Scholars outside the United 
States—often trained in America—apply 
themselves with a mixture of disaffection 
and inventiveness to the use and adapta- 
tion of our concepts and theories to the 
analysis of social phenomena in their own 
countries. 

It should be noted that most of the 
words used as technical terms in social 
science also have a wide variety of con- 
notations in everyday usage, and they 
have entered the special vocabularies of 
politicians, bureaucrats, journalists, ad- 
vertisers, and educators. Needless to say, 
it would be foolhardy and pointless to 
apply the terminological principles advo- 
cated here to such nonscientific or non- 
academic contexts of usage. Our purpose 
is much narrower and, I believe, more 
feasible. It focuses on the requirements of 
scientific discourse, notably in sociology. 

As an illustration of the problem to be 
examined, I want to mention a pilot proj- 
ect sponsored by UNESCO in connection 
with the planning undertaken for INTER- 
CONCEPT, as recommended at Vales- 


cure. In accordance with a decision made 


by the meeting of experts on this topic 
held in May 1977 in Paris, a study of the 
meanings of the word development was 
launched. It quickly became evident that 
the word-is used in many non-scientific 
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ways, as in political and administrative 
rhetoric, and in the names of programs for 
‘development studies,’ ‘‘international 
development,” ‘‘development assist- 
ance,” and the like. Moreover, psycholo- 
gists speak of “‘individual development,” 
anthropologists of ‘‘language’’ or ‘‘cul- 
tural development,” musicians of 
‘thematic development,” and so on. In 
sociological contexts, development 
typically designates some kind of change 
process occurring in social systems. From 
an analysis of definitions found in the 
scholarly literature, a score or more of 
different concepts of development as it 
may apply to social systems were iden- 
tified (Riggs, 1978a). 

One of several probes based on this data 
involved retrieving items from an issue of 
Sociological Abstracts containing infor- 
mation about the papers given at the 1978 
World Congress of Sociology. Some 100 
abstracts had been indexed under devel- 
opment, developing countries, social de- 
velopment, and modernization. When the 
retrieved abstracts were analyzed ac- 
cording to the different meanings of de- 
velopment used by Congress participants, 
it became apparent that someone looking 
for essays pertinent to any one of these 
meanings would first have to sort through 
many irrelevant entries. Moreover, it 
would be necessary to search under sev- 
eral index terms to find all the pertinent 
abstracts on any one of the possible 
meanings of development. 

Another probe based on the pilot proj- 
ect involved looking at several informa- 
tion retrieval thesauri, each of which is a 
‘“‘controlled vocabulary” containing terms 
whose hierarchic relations are specified, 
and they are cross-referenced from com- 
monly used synonyms. Again, one finding 
was that, although such terms as devel- 
opment, social development, and mod- 
ernization can be found in these thesauri, 
it is difficult to identify precise terms for 
each of the several meanings of these 
words (Riggs, 1978b). 


Ambiguity and Terminological 
Overloading 


If the probes mentioned above are indic- 
ative, we find ourselves in a situation of 
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growing ambiguity, which is to say that 
commonly used words often convey in- 
determinate meanings and the resulting 
confusion of thought and costs of infor- 
mation retrieval are rising. The attention 
often given by sociologists to the defini- 
tion and redefinition of key words reflects 
the prevalence of ambiguity since we do 
not feel any need to define terms when 
their meanings are unambiguous. If any- 
thing, the situation has deteriorated since 
Morris Cohen and Ernest Nagel wrote, 
almost a half century ago, that ‘‘much of 
the best effort of human thought must go 
. . . to delimit the vagueness of words and 
eliminate their ambiguity (1934:225). 

If we ask why the energetic attention al- 
ready given to defining terms has not 
solved the problem, we may be led to re- 
flect about the following considerations. 

The growth of sociology, including the 
proliferation of new subject fields and 
methodologies and the global extension of 
sociological research, has necessarily led 
to the discovery or formulation of a host of 
new concepts, thereby immeasurably in- 
creasing the richness and fruitfulness of 
sociological enquiry. This increase in the 
number of useful concepts has, of course, 
been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of terms needed to 
name or signify these concepts. When 
natural scientists discover a new phenom- 
enon, whether it be a plant, star, or 
chemical element, their colleagues nor- 
mally accept a neologism coined to name 
it. By contrast, the aversion of social sci- 
entists to neologisms leads them to insist, 
generally, that a familiar word or words be 
used to designate each new concept, 
especially when the new concept is only 
marginally differentiated from similar 
familiar concepts. The result is a phenom- 
enon that may be called ‘terminological 
overloading, defined as the proliferation 
of stipulated new meanings attached to 
any given word. A good example is the 
increasing number of meanings of devel- 
opment that have been identified because 
of growing interest in the third world 
countries by politicians, administrators, 
journalists, social scientists, and others. 

The ambiguities generated by ter- 
minological overloading in the social sci- 
ences have provoked the contrasting pro- 
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posals noted above: the call for uni- 
vocalism implies an acceptance of 
neologisms, such as those found in 
technology and natural science; the con- 
trary position of evocativism accepts the 
status quo as either nonproblematic or un- 
avoidable. An intermediate strategy, im- 
plicit in the INTERCONCEPT project, 
rests on a theory of terminology that starts 
from contextualism. The rest of this paper 
is devoted to an attempt to characterize 
this approach and support its usefulness 
for sociology. 


Some Caveats 


To prevent misunderstanding, let me 
say that terminology, as a subject field or 
approach, offers no substantive contribu- 
tion to sociology—trather, it suggests a 
methodology which, like statistics or 
grammar, can be used by sociologists 
working in any subject field, paradigm, or 
frame of reference to enhance the rigor 
and communicability of their work. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
conceptual problems of sociology are not 
terminological problems. The formation 
and definition of concepts, their 
operationalization and their use in 
theoretical work are, assuredly, among 
the major substantive problems of sociol- 
ogy. However, the most careful and 
penetrating analyses can be rendered 
fruitless or incommunicable if it is not 
possible to express or signify these con- 
cepts clearly. 

No doubt it will never be possible to 
eliminate ambiguity, and in the processes of 
discovery some fuzziness may even serve 
a useful purpose. It is often important to 
agree to disagree in order that work may 
proceed. However, insofar as sociology 
handles established concepts as elements 
of knowledge, the less ambiguously they 
can be signified, the more expeditiously 
can the work of sociology proceed. Am- 
biguity, of course, may result from defects 
of syntax and sentence construction as 
well as from problems in the interpretation 
of word meanings. Both sources of am- 
biguity need to be handled, but terminol- 
ogy is concerned only with the latter. 

To aim at the reduction of ambiguity by 
no means implies that ambiguity can be 
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eliminated—whatever its sources. But 
surely it can be diminished. A practical 
method for accomplishing this aim will, I 
hope, become apparent from the discus- 
sion of contextualism that follows. 


Polysemy and Synonymy~A Contextual 
Perspective 


A basic premise of contextualism is that 
the intended meaning of a word can be 
construed only in context. Univocalism 
becomes an unnecessary norm once it is 
understood that even when a word has 
many different meanings, it is possible to 
indicate by the context of use which of 
them is intended. Thus ambiguity arises 
only when the context fails to indicate the 
intended usage. Of course, more than one 
meaning may actually be intended, as in 
metaphors or puns, and frequently also in 
political, poetic, and even everyday 
rhetoric. Ambiguity occurs not because 
more than one meaning is intended, but 
because the author’s intended meaning (or 
meanings) cannot be determined. Indeed, 
the several meanings of a word may all be 
simultaneously intended and understood, 
without ambiguity. Thus one can equivo- 
cate unambiguously—as in a pun. The 
mere fact that a word has several mean- 
ings need cause no problem. 

To tell a river bank from a savings bank 
presents no difficulty, in the classic case 
of homonymy* where the etymology of 


4 The usual meaning of homonym is that of a word 
that is spelled and pronounced like another word, 
but has a different meaning. If two words are not 
spelled alike (i.e., they are not homographs) it is easy 
to see that they are different; and similarly if they are 
not pronounced the same (i.e., they are not 
homophones) one can also recognize the difference 
very easily. But when two words are both 
homophones and homographs, but their meanings 
can easily be separated (as in the example of bank), 
then they are homonyms of each other. They prob- 
ably have separate entries in a dictionary. They may 
have a common remote origin etymologically, but 
their subsequent history has been quite different. 
They are recognized, lexicographically, as being 
different words. Thus the bank where you put your 
money is a different word from the bank at a river's 
edge. 

In this sense of homonym, we have absolutely no 
problem. But if a word is entered in a dictionary as 
one word with several senses, can each sense of the 
word be treated as a homonym? Not by the definition 
just given. However, we need a concept for words 
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the two words is apparently different. 
Dictionary writers (lexicographers) typi- 
cally distinguish several different mean- 
ings (or “senses” as they say) of most 
words. Each such meaning (or sense) may 
be treated as a ‘‘concept’’ defined as a 
unit of knowledge, having an intension (or 
connotation) expressed by definition, and 
often—though perhaps not always, but 
this is a matter of controversy—an exten- 
sion (or denotation). The philosophical 
and logical problems involved in the 
analysis, clarification, or evlauation of 
concepts are extremely important and in- 
teresting, but they need not detain us 
here. 

Although it is often easy enough to dis- 
tinguish between the various meanings 
(concepts) signified by a word, sometimes 
it is very difficult because overlapping and 
closely related concepts are designated, 
‘‘*polysemantically,”” by a single word. 
When several possible meanings of a word 
are so entangled that it is difficult to.sort 
them out, we speak of the word as a 
‘‘polyseme,”’ and of the resulting problem 
as ‘‘polysemy.’’ The core of sociology’s 
terminological problem is the disambigua- 
tion of polysemes—not, by contrast, the 
non-problem of separating the easily dis- 
tinguishable meanings of homonyms. Fig- 
ure 1 illustrates this distinction. 


Figure 1. Homonymy and Polysemy 


concepts 


1 
word P 
as 


4a 
[2] < polyseme 
4c 


| homonym 


If we assume that the possible meanings 
of the word Q include several concepts, 
e.g., (1), (2), and (3), which can easily be 








whose senses can readily'be distinguished from each 
other. The meaning of homonym has been stretched, 
frequently, to include this concept. The words ter- 
minology, term, and synonymy, as we shall soon see, 
are lexically single words, but they have clearly 
different meanings, each of which can be unambigu- 
ously distinguished from the other meanings by 
contexts of usage. For lack of a better term, I shall 
call them homonyms, but perhaps a linguistic com- 
mentator can suggest a better term. 
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distinguished from each other, then to this 
degree the word is a homonym and no 
terminological problems arise. If, how- 
ever, the possible meanings of Q include 
several concepts that overlap each other 
in a confusing way, signified here by the 
complex, (4a, 4b, 4c), then to this degree 
the word is a ‘‘polyseme,’’ and poses a 
serious problem of disambiguation.* 

A complementary problem to that of 
polysemy is sometimes called 
‘*synonymy’’—the notion that any given 
concept may be signified by more than 
one word or expression. This would sim- 
ply be a convenience were it not for the 
fact that the sets of meanings associated 
with the words in a ‘‘synonymy”’ are typi- 
cally not congruous.® 


5 Sometimes it is helpful to use a concept that 
includes both homonymy and polysemy—-the prop- 
erty of words designating more than one sense, 
whether or not the senses can be disentangled from 
each other. The words plurivalent and many-valued 
are defined, in the International Standards Orga- 
nization’s draft glossary, ‘‘Vocabulary of Terminol- 
ogy’ (International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion, 1969) to mean ‘‘having two or more meanings.” 
These are, admittedly, neologisms, and different 
words may be preferred. Perhaps, to correspond to 
univocal, an antonym, multivecal, would avoid 
possible ambiguity because the root, valence, has 
also been assigned some other meanings in linguis- 
tics. The point is that a word is plurivalent (or mul- 
tivocal) to thé degree that it has more’ than one 
meaning; whether or not those meanings can readily 
be distinguished from each other (as in homonyms) 
or are confusingly intertwined (as in polysemes). 

It is useful to point out that the opposite concept, 
expressed by univocal, designates a word that has 
one meaning only. However, if all the senses of a 
word can be unambiguously construed, then the 
word may be characterized as monosemic. 

The words ambiguous and equivocal are some- 
times used as synonyms for multivocal (or pluriva- 
lent). However, it seems preferable to use these 
words for the construction, in context, of a word's 
meaning. A property of polysemes is that one cannot 
determine, even in context, which of their possible 
meanings are intended, whereas homonyms, by defi- 
nition, are neither equivocal nor univocal. However, 
in many contexts of usage, even the most un- 
equivocal word can be ambiguous, if the sentence of 
discourse structure enables the word to be under- 
stood in different ways. Thus ambiguity is the gen- 
eral problem of understanding what someone means 
by a word or statement, whereas equivocation refers 
to the narrower concept of ambiguity expressed in a 
word, whether unintentionally or intentionally (as in 
punning). Indeed, if the different meanings of a pun 
or metaphor are all intended, one may have equivo- 
cation without ambiguity. 

* Note that the word synonymy, according to 
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Consider the possibility that words Q 
and R can both be used to refer to the 
concepts (2) and (3), as shown in Figure 2: 


Figure 2. Synonymy 


word Q > 3< word R 





Because of the overlap in the senses of Q 
and R, they belong to a single synonymy, 
i.e., they are synonyms. 

If meaning (2) is intended, then either Q 
or R may be used (in suitable contexts). 
But if (1) is intended, then R cannot be 
used, and Q is inappropriate if (4) is in- 
tended. The set of senses which a word 
can designate may be called its ‘sense 
set.” It is uncommon to find two words 
that have precisely matching sense sets. 
Consequently synonyms typically have 
meanings that are similar but not the 
same. But if a word is used precisely for 
only one of its possible meanings, then it 
is being used as a ‘‘term,’’ and the words 
Q and R would be ‘synonymous terms” in 
any context showing that they were both 
used to designate a single concept, i.e., (2) 
or (3).’ 





Webster's dictionary, has three senses, the first of 
which is the study or discrimination of synonyms, 
and the second is `a list or collection of synonyms 
often defined and discriminated from each other.” 
The second sense, intended here, can be understood 
when the word is preceded by an article, e.g., “a 
synonymy.”* Frequently, however, one reads about 
“the problem of synonymy,” as though the exist- 
ence of synonyms were itself a difficulty. The third 
sense of synonymy, the quality of being synony- 
mous, will not be used in this essay. No doubt it is 
the “‘quality’’ that is considered problematical. 
Here, however, the availability of synonyms is con- 
sidered, rather, to be a useful resource. It is their 
misuse that creates problems. 

7 We need a term for the concept designating the 
selective implication, by context, of only one of a 
word’s several meanings. Elsewhere I have pro- 
posed evocate as such a term, falling between evoke 
(to implicate all meanings of a word) and wnivoke (to 
implicate the sole meaning of a word). However, 
evocate is admittedly subject to criticism, and I have 
avoided its use in this paper. Perhaps a different 
prefix for the root, **voc-"* would be acceptable—but 
what? Would svavocate be preferable? Perhaps 
some reader can suggest a suitable term for this 
concept. 
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Terms and Terminology 


The word term was used in the preced- 
ing sentence. Because this word is central 
to our analysis, and is itself polysemantic, 
we need to say something here about its 
meanings. Standard dictionaries distin- 
guish eight or more senses of the word. 
Without listing all the meanings of term, 
we may quote from Webster’s dictionary 
the definition relevant to our purposes, 
namely: 


8: a word or expression that has a pre- 
cisely limited meaning in some uses, 
or is peculiar to a science, art, pro- 
fession, trade, or special subject. 


The word term is sometimes used 
(without lexical justification) as a syn- 
onym for word, but it is necessary here to 
make a sharp distinction. Referring to 
Figure 2, we might observe that the word 
O can be used as three different terms. 
The word Q in short, is a term only when 
it is used for “a precisely limited mean- 
ing,” e.g., for (1) only, or for (2) only, etc. 

Looking again at Figure 2, we can also 
see that, e.g., meaning (2) can have more 
than one term, e.g., R as well as Q. 
Whenever different expressions (words) 
are used to designate one and only one 
concept, they are used as ‘‘synonymous 
terms.” When so used, words like Q and 
R are not considered with reference to all 
their possible meanings (i.e., as syn- 
onyms) but only with respect to one 
meaning that both words can designate. A 
set of synonymous terms—different terms 
for a single concept—can be called a 
“term family.” 

The identification and use of term 
families, as will be seen below, is funda- 
mental to the terminological method rec- 
ommended here. Before discussing this 
matter, however, it is important to distin- 
guish between several meanings of the 
word terminology. 

As shown in Figure 3, the word ter- 
minology has three meanings. Only one of 
these meanings is intended in this paper, 
namely (2). We can disambiguate the use 
of this word by indicating that in the con- 
text of this essay, the word terminology is 
used only for the subject field or practice 
of terminological analysis. If it should be 
useful to refer to any set of terms (1), we 
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Figure 3. Meanings of Terminology 
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No. Concept 
1. a set of terms 
2. the study of terms 
3. a document containing 


defined terms 


can substitute the word vocabulary for 
terminology, speaking, for example, of 
“the vocabulary of sociology” or “the 
terms used in chemistry.” If the designa- 
tion is to be a document, the words glos- 
sary or lexicon may be substituted for 
terminology. This is not to say that it 
would be incorrect to use terminology for 
concepts (1) and (3). Rather, in this con- 
text (essay), it will prove less confusing if 
the word is used for only one of its several 
senses. 

The example given in Figure 3 permits 
us to distinguish between three modes of 
terminology, each of which will now be 
discussed in more detail. One mode, 
which is analytic or lexical in character, is il- 
lustrated in Figure 4 (p. 179) by the display 
of several possible meanings of the word 
terminology. A second mode, normative 
or conceptual in character, starts from the 
identification of a set of concepts, as 
shown also in Figure 4, but prescribes a 
single term to be used for each—moving 
toward a univocal goal. A third, synthetic, 
mode of terminology uses the full format 
of Figure 3, and offers a term family for 
each concept identified in a structured (or 
numbered) sequence. 


The Analytic Mode of Terminology 


The analytic mode of terminology re- 
sembles the type of analysis carried out by 
lexicographers. I should explain that 
lexicology, as a field of knowledge, is a 
specialization within linguistics, focusing on 
the study of words. Lexicography is 
applied lexicology, leading to the produc- 
tion of dictionaries. 

The records or entries prepared by 
lexicographers for use in a dictionary 
typically start with an entry word, fol- 
lowed by information about its form (syl- 
lables, pronunciation, morphology), its 
syntactic status and etymology, plus defi- 
nitions of the senses in which it is used, 
sometimes including field labels to specify 


Term 1 Term 2 
terminology vocabulary, terms 
terminology terminological analysis 
terminology glossary, lexicon 


the subject fields in which a given meaning 
of the word prevails. 

Records prepared in the mode of ana- 
lytic terminology, like those written by 
lexicographers, contain definitions (more 
precisely, definentia)® of the different 
senses of a word as it is used as a technical 
term in a specified field of knowledge. 
This means that the analytic terminologist 
will not usually include lexicographical 
information about the form, syntactic 
status, and etymology of a word, but will 
provide more complete definitions, and 
make more distinctions between different 
senses of each entry word. Thus the pri- 
mary goal of analytic terminology is to 
disambiguate the overlapping senses of 
polysemes. Well-known senses of a word 
that can easily be found in ordinary dic- 
tionaries will be omitted if they do not 
arise within the specified subject field 
concerned. To illustrate, in Figure !, an 
analytic terminologist might seek to un- 
tangle the different meanings of (4a, 4b, 
and 4c) but ignore the other meanings (1), 
(2), and (3). 

The need for analytic terminology is 
well illustrated by A. L. Kroeber and 
Clyde Kluckholn’s Culture: A Critical Re- 
view of Concepts and Definitions (1963). 
They collected over 160 formal defini- 
tions, which they classified into seven 
major categories, some of which were also 
divided into sub-classes. The authors also 
discussed contexts of use of these various 
“‘concepts,’’ leading therefore into a con- 
ceptual rather than a terminological mode 
of analysis. Martin Albrow’s Bu- 
reaucracy (1970) contains a similar but 
more modest analysis, in which a dozen or 
more major meanings of the word bureau- 


® Technically speaking a definition consists of a 
definiendum (that which is defined) and a definiens 
(that which defines). Loosely speaking, when defini- 
tion has been used in this paper, definiens has been 
intended. It has seemed unnecessarily pedantic to 
insist on the univocal term. The plural of definiens, 
of course, if definientia. 
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cracy are discussed at some length, in 
their historical contexts. 
Works such as these go well beyond 


terminology, devoting a great deal of at- 
tention to conceptual analysis, i.e., to dis- 
cussing the definitions (connotations and 
denotations) of each concept, assessing 
their importance in theoretical or scien- 
tific work, and offering some recom- 
mendations on usage. There can be little 
doubt that, from a substantive and philo- 
sophical point of view, conceptual 
analysis is much more intrinsically in- 
teresting than terminological work. How- 
ever, in the process controversial issues 
often obscure noncontroversial data to 
such an extent that the value of such 
works for terminology is lost. 

Moreover, normative elements often 
complicate the presentation of analytic 
data, taking the form of recommendations 
that only certain terms should be used—or 
rather, that a given word should be used 
as a term for only one of its possible 
senses. This tendency is apparent when 
Kroeber and Kluckholn prescribe their 
conception of the ‘essential meaning’ of 
“culture.” 

In order to avoid the controversial 
complexity involved in discussing the 
meanings of such words as culture and 
bureaucracy? I will illustrate my point 
more succinctly by referring to some 
terms from linguistics. A few relevant en- 
tries from a glossary of linguistic ter- 
minology (Hall, 1968:159) are given in 
Figure 4. 

Later the data given in Figure 4 will be 
re-structured in the modes of normative 
and synthetic terminology. Here it will be 
discussed solely in the framework of ana- 
lytic terminology. 

Note that the words phonetics and 
phonemics are each assigned two senses, 
just as the word terminology was given 
three senses in Figure 3. However, Fig- 
ure 3 provided two sets of terms, thereby 
offering the user a number of options. In 
case of possible ambiguity, an alternative 
term might be used, e.g., glossary in place 
of terminology for the third sense of the 
word. 


2, Elsewhere (Riggs, in press) I have identified and 
defined, with some historical data, a dozen main 
meanings of bureaucracy. 
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Figure 4. Phonetics & Phonemics 


Term 
phonetic 


Concepts (senses) 
pertaining to speech-sounds, with- 
out reference to their phonemic 
function or organization 


phonetics 1. the study of speech sounds as such 
2. the speech sounds of a given lan- 
guage 


phoneme 
phonemics 1. 


a significant unit of speech-sound 

the study of significant units of 

speech-sound 

2. the structure and organization of the 
phonemes of a given language 


If Hall had followed a similar proce- 
dure, he could have offered synonymous 
terms, e.g., for phonetics H: ‘phonetic 
science”; and for phonetics 2: ‘‘phones.”’ 
Similarly, under phonemics he could have 
given us: 1: ‘‘phonemic science’’; 2: 
‘phonemic structure.” I want to empha- 
size that this procedure does not imply 
any preference, e.g., that phones should 
be used in preference to phonetics. 
Rather, users would have the option of 
choosing between terms that would each 
be unambiguous in appropriate contexts. 

To make the same point with a different 
example taken from everyday usage, con- 
sider the following synonymous terms: 


1. written page 
2. page 
3. p. 


The word page could mean a page boy, 
to summon someone, a memorable event. 
If ambiguity seems possible, an author 
might use written page to establish which 
of the possible meanings of page is in-- 
tended. However, in a context of infor- 
mation science, bibliographic reference, 
or publishing, the abbreviation p. may be 
used unambiguously for page even 
though, in other contexts, it could mean 
part, penny, piano, pipe, or population. 
The appropriate form to use, therefore, is 
the shortest form which is unambiguous 
in context. This rule of *‘least effort’’ sim- 
ply asserts that the word or expression 
which is most convenient, briefest, and 
easiest to remember is the one to use 
provided its context of use makes its 
meaning unambiguous. When the context 
does not permit the unambiguous use of a 
simple form, a more complex form is usu- 
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ally needed in order to signify the intended 
meaning without ambiguity. 

Different contexts of use may also re- 
quire the substitution of familiar terms. 
English usage requires that underground 
be used for what in America would be 
called a subway. Careless substitution 
would lead to misunderstanding because 
English practice assigns another meaning 
to subway and American custom gives a 
different meaning to underground. 

To take an example more germane to 
social science, let us distinguish between 
(1) the process of defining a class or cate- 
gory, and (2) the act of assigning an object 
to such a class. The word classify can be 
used, polysemantically, for either con- 
cept. Classification theorists, however, 
emphasize the distinction by reserving the 
word classify for the first concept, and 
using fo class for the second. On the other 
hand, a botanist engaged in taxonomic 
work may use identify to designate the 
second meaning, and a logician might 
prefer describe. 

If we agree that the concept of assigning 
an object to a class can be signified unam- 
biguously, in context, by the synonymous 
terms, class, classify, identify, describe, 
then we can see that although the words 
clearly are not synonyms, they can be 
used in appropriate contexts (as synony- 
mous terms) to designate the same con- 
cept. Moreover, it would clearly be 
foolhardy to attempt to persuade spe- 
cialists in any of the fields mentioned 
above to change their usages. What is re- 
quired is a system for ‘‘term translation,” 
i.e., a way for users to know when one 
expression should be substituted for an- 
other: when to use subway or under- 
ground, or to replace classify with class or 
identify. 

The useful practice of analytic ter- 
minology is subject to the grave tempta- 
tion mentioned earlier of prescribing 
usage. The temptation is great to identify 
one of the members of a term family as the 
correct or recommended term, and to pro- 
scribe the other members as deprecated or 
impermissible terms. When this happens, 
the mode of terminology shifts from ana- 
lytic to normative. Often a writer reviews 
the various possible senses of a word and 
suggests that only one should be used—or 
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sometimes even that a new meaning 
should be given to the expression and the 
other meanings abandoned. The recom- 
mended meaning of culture offered by 
Kroeber and Kluckholn falls into this 
category.. We can well refer to this 
practice as ‘‘analytic-normative”’ 
terminology—it is sometimes also called’ 
“explicative definition.” I think it serves 
no useful terminological purpose, al- 
though some very instructive conceptual 
analysis is often written in this guise. 


The Normative Mode of Terminology 


An overtly normative approach to ter- 
minology does not start from a lexico- 
graphic framework, but from conceptual 
analysis. That is to say, it does not begin 
by looking at the various senses of a word, 
but at the classification and definitions of 
concepts. Accordingly, the natural affinity 
of this approach is with the relevant fields 
of knowledge and, of course, with the 
philosophy of science in its concern with 
the systematic analysis and operationali- 
zation of concepts in relation to their sci- 
entific or theoretical uses. The ter- 
minological implications of a focus on 
conceptual analysis tend to be univocal, 
by which I mean that for each concept the 
analyst would like to prescribe the use of 
one and only one term. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that the 
concepts presented in Figure 4 can be re- 
arranged in a logical order, as shown in 
Figure 5. We might begin by looking at the 
definitions and noting that a basic entity 
presupposed by all the definitions in 
Hall’s glossary is called a ‘‘speech- 
sound.” Such sounds can apparently be 
made the subject of study, they have 
properties, and they can be related to each 
other in a structure. 

Moreover, we can see that there are 
different kinds or levels of speech-sounds. 
Any sound that can be made by the human 
voice appears to be a broad category. 
Among such sounds we find some that can 
be used in any language. More narrowly, 
we discover that sets of sounds are used 
as functional equivalents in a given lan- 
guage. These concepts, arranged in a 
systematic order (as shown in Figure 5), 
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Figure 5. Speech-Sound Categories—Normative Mode 


Notation Concepts © Recommended Term 
1. units of analysis. r 
la any sound that can be made by a human voice phonic sound 
Ib any phonic sound used in language i phone 
Ic any set of phones serving as functional equivalents in a phoneme 
given language 
2. properties of units : 
2a any property of a phonic sound phonic 
2b any property of a phone phonetic 
2¢ any property of a phoneme phonemic 
3. relations between units 
3a a structure of phonic sounds . phonic structure 
3b a structure of phones g phonetic structure 
3c a structure of phonemes ` phonemic structure 
‘4. the subject field concerned 
4a the study of phonic sounds phonics 
- 4b the study of phones phonetics 
4c the study of phonemes phonemics 


are followed by a recommended term for 
each. 
Comparison with the data given in 
Hall’s glossary, as reported in Figure 4, 
suggests that the recommended terms 
given in Figure 5 may not be acceptable to 
linguists. They may prefer, as does Hall, 
to use phonetics for concept (1b) as well 
as (4b), and to use phonemics for (3c) in 
addition to (4c). However inconsistent or 
inadequate established usages may appear 
to be from the perspective of a normative 
analysis, they will assuredly be ardently 
defended by those accustomed to them. 
Consequently, normative terminology will 
provoke stout resistance—at least in the 
social sciences—and ‘is unlikely to have 
` much effect on practice. 

By contrast, in the subject fields of. 
technology, normative terminology is 
widely used and presumably effective. As 
the World Guide to Terminological Ac- 
tivities shows, there are a great many 
committees of experts in diverse fields, 
and over the years they have produced a 
large number of glossaries offering au- 
thoritative prescriptions for the use of 
recommended terms. It seems likely that 
economic considerations dictate respect 
for such recommendations: anyone en- 
tering into a contract to purchase or man- 
ufacture a given item has a stake in preci- 
sion that surely overrides any precon- 
ceived vocabulary preferences. 

Such considerations clearly have lim- 


ited applicability to social scientists who 
rarely, if ever, stand to gain or lose finan- 
cially because of their acceptance or re- 
jection of terminological recom- 
mendations. Perhaps a more important 
consideration arises from the elasticity of 
sociological concepts, which merge im- 
perceptibly into each other and contin- 
ually shift as social change and cross- 
cultural comparison transfers the focus of 
analysis to new and marginally differ- 
entiated materials. As a result, social sci- 
entists typically reject out of hand any 
attempt to legislate their choice of terms, 
apparently fearing that a terminological 
program would necessarily inhibit rather 
than facilitate their capacity to innovate. 
Perhaps a widespread assumption that 
terminological work must necessarily be 
normative leads social scientists to resist 
systematic organized efforts at this level. 


The Synthetic Mode of Terminology 


Fortunately there is a third mode of 
terminology which overcomes the essen- 
tial limitations of both the analytic and 
normative modes while using the best 
features of each. This third mode, which I 
call synthetic, resembles the normative 
mode in its systematic organization of 
concepts—as shown in Figure 5—but dif- 
fers in its recognition of the value of 
term families for each concept in a glos- 
sary. By offering a range of alternative 
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terms and recognizing the appropriateness 
in various contexts of different terms for 
the same concept, synthetic terminology 
overcomes the major obstacle to ac- 
ceptance of normative terminology, its in- 
sistence on a univocal vocabulary. In 
order to illustrate the difference (and at 
the risk of repetition) let us re-cast the 
material in Figure 5 in a synthetic mode. 
Instead of one recommended term, Figure 
6 will present two sets of possible terms. 

All the terms in the first set are 
monosemantic in this context, i.e., they 
have only one meaning here, even though 
they might have other meanings 
elsewhere. They are, therefore, not 
necessarily univocal, although they may 
be neologisms. 

By contrast, the terms in the second set 
may be homonyms but not polysemes. 
Moreover, the terms in the second set are 
those commonly in use, not including any 
neologisms. Consequently there can be 
gaps in the second set, whereas a term 
must be provided in the first set for every 
concept identified. In some cases, of 
course, the same term appears in both 
sets, as shown by bold face. 

In order to emphasize the distinctive 
features of synthetic terminology, let us 
compare them with those of normative 
and analytic terminology. 

(Synthetic and Normative) vs. Analytic. 
Both synthetic and normative terminology 
share a concept orientation, whereas 
analytic terminology is lexically oriented. 
Each entry in a normative or a synthetic 
glossary identifies one and only one 
concept—hence its concept orientation. 
By contrast, in an analytic glossary each 


entry starts with an entry word, and may 
define more than one concept which that 
word designates—thus its lexical orienta- 
tion. Because of this difference, both 
synthetic and normative glossaries ar- 
range their entries systematically accord- 
ing to some classification scheme, and the 
entries are numbered (with ‘‘notations’’) 
so that users can locate them by using an 
alphabetical index. If all the terms given in 
Figure 6 were arranged in alphabetical 
order, each followed by appropriate nota- 
tion numbers, this procedure could easily 
be demonstrated. 

One important advantage of this (syn- 
thetic or normative) structure is that it 
facilitates simplification of definitions. 
Terms defined in one entry can be readily 
used to identify defining characteristics of 
another. For illustration, compare the 
definitions offered in Figures 5 and 6 with 
those used by Hall as given in Figure 4. 

Another advantage of the concept 
orientation is the possibility of identifying 
logically significant and interrelated con- 
cepts likely to be missed when the starting 
point is the definition of words, as in an 
analytic (lexically oriented) glossary. For 
illustration, note the concepts in Figure 6 
(la, 2a, 3a, 3b, and 4a) that were omitted 
from Halls glossary, even though one 
might suppose that linguists would find 
them useful. 

The phenomenon of terminological 
overloading can also be illustrated by our 
example. Phonetics was originally used, I 
believe, as the name of a subject field, 
concept (4b), but later came to mean the 
sounds themselves, concept (1b), and also 
the properties of such sounds, concept 


Figure 6. Speech-Sound Categories—Synthetic Mode 


Notation Concepts* 

la any voice sound that can be made by a human 

Ib any phonic sound used in language 

Ic any set of phones serving as functional equiv- 
alents in a language 

2a any property of a phonic sound 

2b any property of a phone 

2c any property of a phoneme 

3a a structure of phonic sounds 

3b a structure of phones 

3c a structure of phonemes 

4a the study of phonic sounds 

4b the study of phones 

4c the study of phonemes 


Terms (Set 1) 
phonic sound 
phone 
phoneme 


phonic 

phonetic 
phonemic 
phonic structure 
phonetic str. 
phonemic str. 
phonics 
phonetics 
phonemics 


* Previously defined terms used in concept definitions are in italics. 


Terms (Set Il) 
phonetics (pl.) 
phoneme 


Phonetic 
phonemic 
phonemics 
phonetics 
phonemics 
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(2b). Somewhat accidentally, if we can 
trust Hall’s glossary, phonetics did not 
come to mean the structure of phones, in 
parallel with the evolution of the meaning 
of phonemics. Moreover, the use of 
phonetic for concept (2b) precludes its use 
for the singular of (1b), without apparently 
curtailing its use to designate the plural, 
phones. I believe this word also has other 
senses in linguistics. The use of a sys- 
tematic glossary (whether synthetic or 
normative) makes such distinctions more 
readily apparent and can lead specialists 
in a subject field to agree more quickly on 
terms that facilitate the separate identifi- 
cation of usefully distinguished con- 
cepts.!° 

(Synthetic and Analytic) vs. Normative. 
If we next compare synthetic and analytic 
terminology with the normative mode, we 
will see that the first two are empirically 
oriented and permissive so far as 
homonyms and synonyms are concerned. 
Recognizing that words are inherently 
plurivalent, both the analytic and syn- 
thetic approaches rely on contexts to dis- 
tinguish the different meanings of words in 
use. By contrast, the normative mode 
strives for attainment of a univocal (one 
word, one meaning) ideal. Only the nor- 
mative mode, then, deliberately tries to 
legislate a preferred usage. Standardiza- 
tion and normalization are the goals of 
normative terminology, as reflected in the 
typical format displayed in Figure 5. 

Although synthetic and analytic ter- 
minology are both empirical and permis- 
sive, they differ fundamentally in their 
attitudes toward words. Analytic ter- 
minology starts with words and follows 
lexicography in seeking to identify their 
diverse meanings. Accordingly, it favors a 
dictionary-type arrangement of entry 
words, each followed by one or more 
definitions for its various senses. By con- 
trast, synthetic terminology starts with 
concepts, as identified and related to each 
other by their definientia. 


1 It is not my intention to single cut anyone for 
criticism. No doubt linguists will point to dictionaries 
for linguistics that provide more authoritative defini- 
tions than those supplied by Hall, to whom I 
apologize for having used his glossary as case mate- 
rial. The point of my exercise is to illustrate different 
terminological procedures, not to offer a lesson in 
linguistics. 
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A practical consequence of this dif- 
ference governs the physical layout of 
glossaries. If the analytic mode is used, it 
seems natural to arrange entries in alpha- 
betic order, with no index. Synonymous 
terms can be located alphabetically, 
where they direct the reader by a cross 
(‘‘see’’) reference to the main entry word. 
This format dictates an implicit preference 
for the expression selected to serve as the 
entry word. In thesaurus design, such 
selected retrieval terms are referred to 
collectively as a ‘controlled vocabulary.” 
This practice leads unconsciously to a 
normative implication. Almost un- 
avoidably the entry words come to be re- 
garded as preferred terms. 

By contrast, synthetic glossaries re- 
quire a dual structure: first the systemati- 
cally arranged (or classified) concepts are 
numbered and defined. Their members of 
the term family of each concept are dis- 
played alphabetically in an index. No ter- 
minological preference is implied, and 
every synonymous term in a term family 
can be given equal status in the index: the 
need for cross-references disappears. The 
addition of context labels, however, 
facilitates recognition of the appropriate 
context of usage for each term. 

Analytic terminology reflects our typi- 
cal preoccupation with questions about 
the “proper” or “acceptable” meanings 
of words. This preoccupation often leads 
to insoluble disputes and diverts attention 
from the substantive, theoretical, and 
conceptual problems which lie at the core 
of sociology in all its subject fields. By 
contrast, synthetic terminology directs 
attention to the concepts required in a 
subject field, whatever they may be 
called. The choice of terms for each con- 
cept becomes a matter of convenience— 
any words will do that unambiguously 
designate the intended concept. 


Target Groups 


There is an important difference in the 
target groups for analytic and synthetic 
terminology. Since the meanings attached 
to any word (its various senses) are likely 
to be used in different subject fields, an 
analytic glossary could interest specialists 
in Several fields. However, only a small 
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fraction of the concepts in use in any given 
field are likely to be covered by an ana- 
lytic glossary——unless it is encyclopedic in 
scope. Accordingly, an analytic glossary 
will be useful for translators and informa- 
tion specialists (especially those engaged 
in indexing documents) but of limited 
value to scholars engrossed in the pro- 
duction of knowledge. 

By contrast, the synthetic mode of ter- 
minology begins with the collection of 
concepts used distinctively in a given 
subject field. The terminologist recognizes 
that words used as terms for these con- 
cepts may have different meanings in 
other fields, but this can be largely ig- 
nored. Synthetic glossaries are therefore 
less helpful to translators and information 
specialists, but they directly serve the 
needs of practicing scholars. 

Synthetic terminology also supports 
(but does not duplicate) the work of con- 
ceptual analysis. As already noted, the 
definitions of and relationships between 
concepts raise fundamental philosophical, 
methodological, and paradigmatic prob- 
lems whose solutions fall outside the 
province of terminology. The need to 
solve such problems is surely urgent, and 
terminology can contribute to their solu- 
tion. However, this contribution must be 
viewed as a fringe benefit. Terminology 
can realize its main potential only after 
concepts have been identified (defined), at 
which point it becomes important to es- 
tablish simple and unambiguous ways to 
signify each concept. 

Synthetic terminology, in effect, com- 
bines the best features of analytic and 
normative terminology. Unfortunately 
many specialized glossaries—at least, 
those that I have seen—use the worst 
features of both analytic and normative 
terminology. With their alphabetic (lexi- 
cal) layout, they imply a normative pref- 
erence by their selection of entry words. 
This arrangement of materials also pre- 
cludes a systematic arrangement of 
concepts—an important virtue of norma- 
tive terminology. Most existing glossaries, 


therefore, can be characterized as. 


**normative-analytic’’ hybrids. It is 
scarcely surprising that such glossaries 
give terminology a bad name in the social 
sciences. Í believe that if we could prepare 
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a new type of synthetic glossary, follow- 
ing the principles of layout illustrated in 
Figure 6, it would be possible to overcome 
the obstacles that have hitherto impeded 
recognition of the importance of terminol- 
ogy for sociology. 


Implications of Computerization 


My final point concerns methods of 
producing and distributing glossaries, re- 
gardless of the mode of terminology em- 
ployed. There is an important distinction 
between traditional and computerized 
methods. Most glossaries are prepared on 
typed cards, and processed for publication 
in traditional ways. The computer revolu- 
tion opens up a new technology that is 
already used by the terminology banks re- 
ported in the World Guide. 

The use of a terminology bank for the 
social sciences offers two important ad- 
vantages. The first concerns the frequent 
assumption that a glossary freezes the 
vocabulary of a field and impedes innova- 
tion. In part this may be attributed to the 
rigidities inherent in the normative and 
analytic modes of terminology, in contrast 
with the intrinsic flexibility of the syn- 
thetic mode. A reinforcing factor, how- 
ever, is the cost and time-lag entailed in 
producing glossaries by traditional 
methods. A terminology bank can be used 
on-line, and continuously up-dated. Fre- 
quently revised editions of a glossary can 
be produced at minimal cost, certainly a 
fraction of the cost required for re-setting 
any glossary printed by conventional 
methods. Moreover, the time-lag involved 
in generating revised glossaries as com- 
puter printouts can be substantially re- 
duced. 

Implicit in the notion of a computerized 
glossary is the need for a continuing or- 
ganic link with a user community. Mem- 
bers of that community have to bear pri- 
mary responsibility for preparing a glos- 
sary that will be useful to them. They not 
only will have the opportunity to use a 
valuable tool, but they also share an obli- 
gation to report innovations and proposed 
additions so that the glossary can be fre- 
quently revised, reflecting the vitality and 
growth of the field concerned. Established 
research committees, newsletters, jour- 
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nals, and other mechanisms available to 
organized scholarly discourse com- 
munities provide a framework that can be 
used to supplement such a machine- 
readable operation. ` 

A second advantage of a terminology 
bank for the social sciences is of special 
interest to secondary users of a subject 
field glossary. In principle, any computing 
center armed with an appropriate format 
for terminological records, and suitable 
hardware and software, could service the 
users of a subject field glossary. However, 
if a substantial number of such glossaries 
were to be prepared, and their records 
loaded in a single terminology bank (or 
perhaps a network of banks), then it 
would be possible to engage in secondary 
analysis making use of these records to 
generate additional glossaries. For exam- 
ple, it would be possible to prepare ana- 
lytic glossaries of considerable value to 
translators and indexers. Needless to say, 
improvements in translating and informa- 
tion retrieval services will also help pro- 
ductive scholars do their own work more 
effectively. l 

The pilot project for INTERCONCEPT 
has involved preparing an appropriate 
record format, and the software available 
at UNESCO in its DARE (Data Retrieval) 
program provides a type of facility that 
could be used to support the kinds of ac- 
tivities proposed above. Unfortunately, it 
now. appears that UNESCO will not be 
able to finance INTERCONCEPT opera- 
tions in the manner originally con- 
templated. However, the results of the 
INTERCONCEPT pilot project will be 
made generally available to facilitate the 
external launching of one or more ter- 
minology banks for the social sciences. 
Even if these hopes are not realized, the 
preliminary work already accomplished 
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has clarified the essential difference be- 
tween the established but somewhat 
counter-productive analytic-normative 
modes of terminology, and the alternative 
paradigm of a computer-based synthetic 
mode that seems to be much better suited 
to the requirements of sociology. 
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COMMENTS ON F. W. RIGGS 


QUERIES AND NOTES ON THE 
IMPORTANCE OF TERMINOLOGY 


First, a presentation of credentials is in 
order. My home field is linguistics, and I must 
confess (not proudly) both io a total ignorance 


of sociology and of Terminology (capitalized 
here to name the field which studies ter- 
minologies), and to having done less 
homework than I should have liked owing to 
constraints of time and the absence from the 
local library of the work on Terminology to 
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which Riggs refers. My comments, therefore, 
are those of one who is working largely in the 
dark and who may well lack a sufficient aware- 
ness of and sympathy for the particular prob- 
lems at hand. I am, moreover, a pessimist, and 
it is clear that Riggs is an optimist, but I shall 
try not to be quite fruitlessly despondent here. 

A view something like the following seems to 
lie behind Riggs's discussion: 

(i) Communication follows Locke’s model: 
“The Comfort, and Advantage of Society, not 
being to be had without Communication of 
Thoughts, it was necessary, that Man should 
find out some external sensible Signs, whereby 
those invisible Ideas, which his thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. .. . 
The use then of Words, is to be sensible 
Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they stand for, 
are their proper and immediate Signification”’ 
(Locke, 1690: HI.ii. 1). 

(ii) Science, which here shall include sociol- 
ogy and linguistics, deals solely in clear and 
distinct ideas. 

(iii) Each sociologist has a fund of such clear 
and distinct ideas. 

(iv) Each sociologist wants ardently to be 
able to pass on these ideas to fellow sociolo- 
gists and be sure that the same clarity and 
distinctness will be ignited in and illumine 
those other minds. 

(v) Words get in the way: the mapping rela- 
tion between words and clear and distinct ideas 
is many-to-many and hence defective, in that 
the hearer or reader cannot in general tell 
which of the clear and distinct ideas is to be 
taken to be attached to a particular token of a 
word. 

(vi) If the writer (let me assume a graphic 
channel of communication throughout) could 
be induced to be more careful—after all, he or 
she does want to be understood—, contextual 
constraints could be exploited to reduce, in the 
most favorable cases, an embarras de richesse 
to a Hobson's choice. The correct ideas would 
be picked out and the reader would understand 
exactly what was meant. 

(vii) The taking of such care could be made 
more carefree by the provision of an explicit 
glossary in which the writer could look up an 
idea and find, for a given context, a, or even 
the, word or phrase which is used for that idea 
in that context. i 

(viii) The reader would want to understand, 
would be willing to exercise care to that end, 
and would possess the same glossary from 
which, given an appreciation of the context, he 
or she would be able to pick out the clear and 
distinct idea intended; or, at any rate, a man- 
ageably small number of them. 

(ix) There is no way of identifying a clear 
and distinct idea outside the mind other than by 
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_ words, and therefore the ideas must be iden- 


tified in the glossary by means of wards. But 
this identification does not itself require a 
further lexicon or any reference to context, for 
the primitive terms used to formulate the iden- 
tifying entries are attached uniquely and inde- 
pendently of context to clear and distinct ideas. 

(x) Anyone who is in possession of a clear 
and distinct idea is able to produce an analysis 
in primitive terms of that idea as a preliminary 
to looking it up in the glossary (rather as one 
who wants to use an ordinary dictionary has to 
have a command of a fairly close approxima- 
tion to the spelling of a word that is to be 
looked up). 

I do not wish to suggest that it is naive, or 
wrong, or foolish for Riggs to hold some such 
(admittedly overdrawn) views, if I am indeed 
right that he does hold them, for they are 
widely held, in particular by linguists of both 
European and American schools. Neverthe- 
less, it is doubtful whether any of these prop- 
ositions is unassailable, and the failure of cer- 
tain of them to hold true would radically put in 
question the value for the purposes which 
Riggs has in mind of glossaries of the kinds 
which he has adumbrated. The questions 
which follow are an attempt to express worries 
about the project arising from this source and 
from others. 

I. Is the glossary to cover the whole gamut 
of types of terms in a field, or can it be re- 
stricted to certain domains? Terms at the ob- 
servational end of the scale fit into the defini- 
tional framework much more happily than 
those at the theoretical end. Hall, for instance, 
does not even try to give a definition of the 
eliminative type or of the ‘real’ type for 
phoneme, a relatively theoretical term, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether any such defini- 
tions are possible for such terms. This poses a 
considerable but typical problem, for the 
different conceptions of the phoneme can 
hardly be characterized other than by a pre- 
sentation of the whole theory of phonology of 
which they are parts. To understand, in one 
fairly commonplace sense of the term, what an 
author who is talking about phonemes means is 
to be able to place any statements about 
phonemes within some conceptual framework 
which that author espouses. Identifying the 
context which is relevant to understanding re- 
quires determining what that conceptual 
framework is. No brief lexical definition will 
help someone who cannot tell which concep- 


` tual framework the author espouses. If the au- 


thor is working within an already established 
framework, then the reader probably just does 
not know enough about phonology and the in- 
tellectual geography of the field (is not a prac- 
ticing scholar?), and a broad course of reading 
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is indicated; if the author is trying to establish a 
new framework, then further hard work read- 
ing and studying the text is indicated—or a 
letter to the author. To talk of phonemes is for 
almost any author to talk of fundamental 
phonological units—but concepts of funda- 
ment, of phonology, and of unit differ greatly, 
and it is here that the real difficulties of under- 
standing often lie. Moreover, no operationali- 
zation of the concept is possible. (A demon- 
stration of this point was one of Chomsky’s 
most important therapeutic contributions to 
the study of language.) Thus, a further question 
to be raised here is: how many of the difficult 
terms in sociology are like phoneme, requiring 
a relatively discursive treatment, and how 
many that are not like phoneme in this respect 
are not too trivial even to be worth including in 
a glossary? 

2. Are the needs and interests of the prac- 
ticing scholar and of the translator and infor- 
mation specialist sufficiently convergent to 
allow a reasonably economical form of glos- 
sary? Riggs’s use of Hall’s material is puzzling, 
for surely no practicing scholar could ever be 
confused by the two uses of, say, phonetics. 
The syntactic structures in which the word ap- 
pears in its different uses will always distin- 
guish them. ‘‘Phonetics’’ as the name of a 
subject behaves like a proper noun, taking no 
article in general; in the other sense, the word 
takes an article and, being intrinsically rela- 
tional, will generally be followed by an of- 
phrase—, and the pattern is quite general, as 
in, for example: physics, the physics of music; 
chemistry, the chemistry of boron; mathemat- 
ics, the mathematics of accounting, and so on. 
So why bother to make the distinction? Is it to 
forewarn information specialists, so that they 
are aware of the dual usage and will distinguish 
cases for the purpose of abstracting, and will 
this therefore lead to the listing of sense dis- 
tinctions which would never in fact impede the 
practicing scholar’s understanding? It is hard to 
believe that the different senses of, to take 
another case in point, development are evi- 
dence of confusion of thought or have given 
rise to misunderstandings. And would the 
practicing scholar ever need to look up phone- 
tics (whether the concept or the word)? 

3. How does Riggs propose to avoid a mas- 
sive effort of conceptual analysis? The con- 
cepts have to be presented verbally somehow. 
Is there some way of doing this other than by 
means of a conceptual analysis which estab- 
lishes the relationship of the concept in ques- 
tion to more primitive concepts and identifies it 
in terms of them? It is hard to see that one 
would need to do less on the descriptive side 
than Kroeber and Kluckhoin in studying the 
uses of the term culture, and it would add 
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greatly to the concreteness of Rigg’s proposal if 
we might see what the Terminological ap- 
proach to culture would be. 

4. What is the structure of the synthetic 
glossary? This is always a tricky matter with 
onomasiological glossaries (those which map 
from concept to word—semasiological glos- 
saries present the converse relation), and Riggs 
gives little indication of what the principles of 
structure would be, beyond saying that the en- 
tries in Figure 5 have been rearranged ‘‘in a 
logical order.’’ Here that seems to mean an 
order which follows, perhaps, some notion of 
size, weight, or significance, and part of 
speech. There is a later allusion to a classifica- 
tion scheme, but none is specified. Riggs 
suggests that the systematicity of arrangement 
of the concepts is an important virtue of the 
onomasiological approach, but this is empty in 
the absence of explicit proposals and jus- 
tificatory argument. Has he something like the 
arrangement of Roget’s thesaurus or Hallig und 
von Wartburg (1963) in mind, where the ar- 
rangement is in effect to a large extent (and 
necessarily so) arbitrary, but follows 
taxonomies wherever these exist? Where does 
the special virtue for Riggs’s purposes lie in 
that? The considerable enthusiasm for 
onomasiological dictionaries in Europe (see, 
for instance, Baldinger, 1960, 1964, 1970) 
seems to be more theoretical than practical in 
motivation and I know of no evidence that such 
dictionaires have been found useful in practice, 
however valuable they may be for plotting the 
Weltbild of an epoch. It is striking that 
Weisgerber (1933:14) took it as a matter of 
course that the dictionary of linguistic ter- 
minology which was then being planned would 
be onomasiological in structure, and yet the 
sample entry (Schmitt, 1933) on Akzent which 
follows Weisgerber’s introduction looks re- 
markably like an extended dictionary or en- 
cyclopedia entry of the usual kind. 

An answer to the question about structure 
requires a clearer analysis than Riggs offers of 
how and why a synthetic glossary would be 
useful. It is in my view totally implausible to 
suppose that a user will generally be able to 
arrive at a concept and an analysis of it which 
is sufficiently explicit and accurate to allow 
that concept to be ‘‘looked up”’ in the glossary 
and a suitable name for it to be found. Other 
arguments in favor of the synthetic glossary are 
weak: definition chains (see, for instance, 
Hempel, 1952:17) do not require the particular 
layout in question; the detection of conceptual 
gaps in a domain is hardly likely to lead to 
exciting insights where the discovery proce- 
dure is essentially that of Ramon Lull (see, for 
instance, Gardner, 1958:1~27); context labels 
can be added to any kind of entry in any kind of 
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glossary; the concentration on concepts might 
be no less pernicious than the concentration on 
words if the Lockean view is incorrect—not 
that I believe that anybody’s views on ques- 
tions about the proper or acceptable meanings 
of words would in fact be affected at all by 
even a wholesale use of synthetic glossaries. 

5. How would problems of context be dealt 
with in the glossary entries—for there is no 
neutral universal metalanguage? For instance, 
the words interstimulations and responses 
occur in the definition of social interaction of- 
fered by Hart (1943:336). How are these words 
to be understood, and what context are we in 
here? 1943, U.S.A.—hence behaviorist? Cer- 
tainly positivist, as witness: ‘“The purpose of 
any science is to predict in order to control 
(Comte’s prevoir [sic] pour pouvoir)’ (Hart, 
1943:334)—or is that just a word floss of re- 
spectability? If behaviorist, of which brand? 
Does it matter? Is there any guarantee that 
such questions cannot be raised about the 
newly proposed glossaries? How? The role of 
context in the understanding of language is 
widely recognized now, and it has recently 
even been argued that there is no way of de- 
finitively making explicit all possible contex- 
tual factors (Dreyfus, 1979; Searle, 1978). This 
is a very difficult but a very important problem 
for the glossary project, and drives home the 
point that the minimal useful unit of com- 
prehension may be much larger than the indi- 
vidual word. 

6. Will definitions be taken from individual 
authors and incorporated into the glossary in 
that form, or will definitions be arrived at from 
a more general study of the author’s work? In 
linguistics there has often been a great gap 
between preaching and practice, and the kinds 
of definitions that are implicit in the practice 
often bear little resemblance to the theoretical 
pronouncements. The amount of work in- 
volved would obviously be quite different in 
the two cases; but then so would the usefulness 
of the glossary, and in many cases it may well 
be that the official definition cannot even be 
comprehended without the illustrations from 
practice. Of course, the exegetical line may 
lead the reader to see in an author’s work a 
coherence and systematicity which exceeds 
anything that the author was aware of or in- 
tended. (For a nice discussion of this point and 
certain aspects of the role of context, see Skin- 
ner, 1969.) 

7. How much help will the user of the glos- 
sary have in seeing terms used in sentences? 
Every teacher must have had the experience of 
presenting students with a very neat and clear 
definition of some term, only to find that term 
being used in the strangest ways in students’ 
papers. This is not (only) a matter of incompe- 
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tence on either side, but again reflects the fact 
that in general we need to see words used in 
characteristic sentential contexts before we 
can attain to a firm grasp of their meaning. Can 
the synthetic glossary accommodate such 
sample sentences? 

These questions may suggest a total skepti- 
cism on my part towards reference works and 
their utility in overcoming the difficulties of 
communication which Riggs draws attention 
to. Indeed, comparatively little seems to be 
known about why people use dictionaries or 
what information they consult them for—I only 
know of Quirk (1973) on the topic, and perhaps 
this area would require some research before a 
major project is undertaken.'! In relenting 
recognition of a certain element of sophistry in 
what I have so far said, I must now confess to 
being myself a lover of reference works of all 
kinds, and I should certainly welcome most 
enthusiastically and use an analytic glossary of 
the kind that Riggs proposes, were one avail- 
able for my own field. But I have the impres- 
sion that the bulk of linguists rarely consult a 
reference work, and, more lamentably, do not 
encourage their students to do so—perhaps 
sociologists are different. Furthermore, as al- 
ready noted, I am not sure that it could do 
more in conceptually rugged areas than 
provide a sketch of distinctions which would 
have to be painted in by consultation of original 
sources, and therefore would not of itself im- 
prove the clarity of writing or thinking. Indeed, 
I suspect that careful attention to the 
prescriptions of, say, The Reader Over Your 
Shoulder of Graves and Hodge (1979) would be 
more valuable than any reference work. From 
my own experience with Roget’s thesaurus, I 
doubt whether a synthetic glossary would be 
very useful and I imagine that the smack of 
prescriptivism which Riggs detects in an ana- 
lytic glossary will be innocuous in a pluralistic 


field like sociology. 
To sum up in as helpful a way as possible, I 


would urge that even more thought should be 
given in the planning of the glossaries to who 
their users will be, what purposes the glos- 
saries can reasonably serve, what therefore 
their content should be, and how they should 
be structured and constructed. I would urge 


most strongly that the help of competent 


' I also know of no work on the ways in which 
people ask for and are given the meanings of ex- 
pressions which they do not understand. This might 
be an interesting area for empirical work in itself, and 
would perhaps help in the design of a maximally 
useful glossary. Austin's distinction (1961:25) be- 
tween “‘explaining the syntactics’’ and ‘‘dem- 
onstrating the semantics” of a word (both idiosyn- 
cratic usages, by the way) might offer a useful im- 
pulse to thinking about the subject. 
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lexicographers is obtained in setting up the 
glossaries and writing the definitions. The defi- 
nitions that Riggs offers and, even more re- 
grettably, those from Hall, a linguist, show that 
there is no substitute for the acuity born of 
professional experience. For example, Hall’s 
characterization of phoneme is shoddy in the 
extreme: it hardly takes much sensitivity to see 
that ‘‘significant,’’ which resonates with Saus- 
surean (and Lockean) associations, at the least 
is highly misleading; how is ‘unit’ to be 
taken—as in ‘‘unit of length’’?; what is the 
relationship between phonemes and speech 
sounds—-are they chunks, amounts, of 
speech-sound, or what?; and what is an 
amount of speech-sound? The characterization 
fails in all its basic terms, is obscure in its 
semantic structure, and, as already remarked, 
is certainly not eliminative in type. The defini- 
tions in Hart (1943) frequently quite manifestly 
fail even to achieve identity of semantic type of 
the definiens and the definiendum. (For an im- 
pression of the standards which a professional 
lexicographer imposes, see Woolf, 1973.) It 
follows from this recommendation that those 
who use the glossaries should not in any cir- 
cumstances be permitted to modify the defini- 
tions; a lexicographer must intervene. 

Finally, some small points: (1) The two 
words bank are etymologically identical. (2) I 
have never come across synonymy used in lin- 
guists’ practice to refer to sets of synonymous 
expressions. (3) I have never come across the 
term plurivalent used in this way before and it 
could be misleading; the term valence already 
has some currency in Anglo-American linguistics 
in its European sense, which relates to the 
number of arguments a verbal predicate takes. 
(4) I do not know a use of phonetics as a plural 
count noun to refer to members of a set of 
speech sounds (Hall’s definition is, again, 
misleading). (5) Perhaps actuated sense would 
do to name that sense of a polysemous or 
homonymous term which is ‘“‘evoked’’ in a 
particular context—this term then mimics a 
partially similar German usage of ‘‘aktuelle 
Bedeutung.” 


F. R. Higgins 

Department of Linguistics 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01003 
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The pervasive indifference which sociolo- 
gists have demonstrated toward the absence of 
semantic consensus in the terms they use is 
nearly as shocking as their ambiguity-ridden 
vocabulary itself. To this indifference there 
are, of course, and have always been 
exceptions—among them Riggs’s paper and 
the decision of the editors of The American 
Sociologist to provide this forum for the dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

Professor Riggs is to be commended for: 

(1) His awareness that ambiguity in the 
sociological vocabulary is increasing. 

(2) His strong re-emphasis upon the demon- 
strable fact that symbols are properly the func- 
tions of concepts (therefore of things con- 
ceived). 

(3) His perception that our obfuscated 
vocabulary is in part the product of the practice 
of assigning new meanings to extant words, 
thus ‘‘overloading’’ them. Riggs reminds us of 
the fallacy in the generalization, ‘all symbols 
are arbitrary,’ which is true only before any 
object has been given a symbolic designator. 
Once we have assigned a name to a single 
entity, we are no longer logically free to assign 
that symbol to another entity. However, 
Riggs’s phrase ‘‘terminological overloading’ is 
itself illustrative of the practice. ‘‘Term- 
overloading” is more precise, and meets his 
own rule of using **. . . the shortest form which 
is unambiguous in context” (p. 179). We need a 
term which denotes the study of terms, and 
terminology meets both traditional and 
etymological criteria. Why overload it? 
Elsewhere Riggs ‘‘unloaded”’ terminology by 
the appropriate use of vocabulary, glossary, 
and lexicon. 

(4) His recognition that carefully selected 
neologisms are necessary if the ambiguities at- 
tributable to term-overloading are to be 
avoided. He is in implicit agreement with 
‘*Borsodi's Addendum” to Occam’s Razor, 
viz., “Entities must be named whenever there 
is no term which designates that entity only” 
(Borsodi, 1967). 

On the negative side, I doubt seriously that 
Riggs’s ‘‘synthetic mode’? could completely 
escape either of the weaknesses he perceives in 
the ‘‘analytic’’ and the ‘‘normative’’ modes. 
He writes that ‘‘Instead of one recommended 
term (we) will present two sets of possi- 
ble terms’’ (p. 182), thus substituting 
*‘duovocalism’’ for ‘‘univocalism.’’ For those 
who perceive (or misperceive) ambiguities as 
meritorious, such as Professor Signorile (1970), 
this will still prove to be overly restrictive. 

Both Riggs and Signorile note that we will 
probably have to live with ambiguities for de- 
cades to come, a point against which I cannot 
cogently argue. Further, Riggs argues that am- 
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biguities can at times be avoided by studying 
terms in context, and within reason this is also 
incontestable. In a fiscal report, no one is likely 
to believe that the earthern boundaries of riv- 
ers are the referents intended whenever the 
term bank is used. However, here is evidenced 
the all-too-common logical error of confusing 
the is with the possible or the desirable. 

That which is necessary or unavoidable at a 
given time or place because of pathological 
environing conditions (e.g., the vocabulary 
ambiguities which demand the ‘‘study in con- 
text” of basic terms) is not thereby rendered 
either meritorious or desirable, and certainly 
should not be recommended on principle. As a 
matter of fact, the study of words in context 
often leads to the discovery that a term is a 
misnomer because of the context in which it is 
found, and that its meaning cannot be discov- 
ered by the contextual approach. One can 
argue cogently that the adequacy of any disci- 
pline is inversely correlated with the number or 
proportion of terms, the meanings of which can 
be known only through contextual investiga- 
tion. It is, I submit, the very necessity of 
seeking meanings of words from the context 
that makes Kant so difficult to read (e.g., soul, 
intuition, experience, empirical). 

Riggs asserts that ambiguities are not as 
costly to the social scientist as they are to the 
businessman or technologist. However, soci- 
ety in general and social scientists in particular 
are penalized for the failure to develop words 
with their own unique meanings. An example 
or two will suffice to make the point. 

Almost without exception, introductory 
sociology texts commit a categorical error by 
subsuming under the rubric of ‘‘institution’’ 
both groups and the established behavior pat- 
terns of those groups. This semantic- 
sociological error is not committed with im- 
punity. For example, by designating the family 
as an institution, sociologists have traditionally 
restricted discussions of female-maie relation- 
ships to those occurring within the family or in 
direct connection with the family, and have 
ignored the many female-male relations that 
occur in industry, commerce, education, the 
arts, recreation, and religion. Intersex prob- 
lems have continued to accumulate and inten- 
sify. Mislabeling and inadequate conceptuali- 
zation have reinforced each other. Had soci- 
ologists been conceptually and therefore 
semantically consistent and focused directly 
upon the broader aspect of life-long intersex 
and intergenerational (paedotrophic) institu- 
tions, there would have been no need for a 
women’s liberation movement. Whether or not 
the departments of women’s studies and other 
organizational aspects of the women’s libera- 
tion movement persist or disappear will depend 
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upon the ability of sociologists to recognize 
that the family is not an institution, and to turn 
their efforts to the universal intersex and 
paedotrophic institutions as these operate both 
within and without the family. 

A second example is religion, perhaps the 
most overloaded term in social science litera- 
ture. That there is insufficient serious ter- 
minological study involving the concept reli- 
gion is evidenced by sociologists’ uncritical 
acceptance of Durkheim’s definition of religion 
as given in The Elementary Forms of Religious 
Life. Even a casual reading of the opinions of 
U. S. Supreme Court justices in cases involv- 
ing religious issues will reveal marked confu- 
sion about meanings attached to the terms reli- 
gion, government, and education. This confu- 
sion finds real consequences in the contradic- 
tory and/or sociologically unsound decisions 
handed down by the court. J believe that the 
penalties suffered by many of society's groups 
could have been significantly reduced, even 
eliminated in some instances, if an- 
thropologists and sociologists had given such 
terminological-conceptual problems the prior- 
ity they deserve, and had made their findings 
available to pupils, students, parents, legis- 
lators, and jurists. Our default on this issue has 
awarded to those least qualified, i.e., the sectar- 
ians, the privilege of defining religion on their 
own ethnocentric terms, thus guaranteeing 
continuing subjectively-based controversies. 

These are but two of countless instances 
wherein the neglect of terminology (in its 
strictest, denotative meaning) in sociology has 
fostered misunderstandings of important social 
issues and led to both social psychological and 
physical injuries among the populace. 

The need for a language that will help people 
to think clearly and communicate unambiguously 
has been articulated for nearly three millenia, 
and this issue of TAS is still another instance of 
the attention the problem has received. Mere 
awareness of the deficiencies is not a solution. 
Unless the explanatory factors are discovered 
and altered, the degeneration of the social sci- 
ence vocabulary will continue unabated. 
Elsewhere (1974) I have suggested a few fac- 
tors that make the improvement of the social 
science vocabularies difficult and abet their 
deterioration. I will present them here in ab- 
breviated form. 

(1) Departmentalization on the campus. 
Riggs correctly notes the consequences for 
communication of the departmental structure 
in our colleges and universities: **Familiar 
words appear as technical terms in the litera- 
ture of different disciplines to such a degree 
that we often cannot tell whether or not the 
same concept is being used” (p. 173). Common 
concepts but different vocabularies abound in 
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the literature of psychological and sociological 
social psychologists. As long as departmen- 
talism in its present completeness exists, per- 
sons working in the same or allied fields will 
ignore the ideas and terms of their co-workers. 

(2) Publish or perish principle. Anyone 
familiar with the literature of sociology or so- 
cial psychology will have no difficulty dis- 
covering articles in which ostensibly new con- 
cepts appear, but which are actually instances 
of familiar concepts being designated by new 
symbols. The very fact that publication has 
become the end, the very reason-for-being of 
our writing efforts leads to both overloading of 
older terms and the invention of superfluous 
neologisms. Administrators, and many faculty 
as well, unabashedly use ‘‘research’’ as a 
euphemism for ‘‘publication,’’ thus augment- 
ing this source of ambiguity. More often than 
not, the need for and the consequences of this 
“research” are promotion, tenure, or salary 
increase—not any significant contribution to 
knowledge. 

(3) The conceptual blindness to the three- 
fold categories of relationships among people, 
and between the human species and the envi- 
ronment: the sensory, the emotional, and the 
cognitive. One consequence of our inattention 
to the psychological potentials for interaction 
is the careless substitution of the verb to think 
(a process) for to believe, or even fo feel, both 
of which are states-of-being. This leads to il- 
logical thinking and communication failure, as 
when a person says *‘I think . . .” when he or 
she should have said “‘I believe (or feel) as a 
result of not thinking.” This leads to false in- 
ferences and self-deception. Riggs’s use of 
sense aS a synonym for meaning is, I believe, 
unfortunate. Signorile’s statement that ‘‘per- 
ception, the core of empiricism, is a product of 
metaphor” (1970:285) is mystifying in large 
part because I cannot deduce the meaning of 
““perception”’ or ‘‘empiricism”’ from a study of 
the context. This may trace to the common 
failure to distinguish sensation from percep- 
tion. The system which involves seeing, hear- 
ing, touching, tasting, and smelling needs a 
precise designator, and to date nothing super- 
ior to sense, sensations, and sensory has ap- 
peared. The failure to conceptualize precisely 
the psychological potentials (cognitive, emo- 
tional, sensory) has made a shibboleth of em- 
piricism,™ and blinded us (perceptually) to the 
fact that the only genuine empiricist is an idiot 
with an unimpaired sensory system. 

(4) Cultural relativism—ethical neutrality. 
The heritage of William Graham Sumner'’s 
“the mores can make anything right,“ and its 
logical deduction that there exist only subjec- 
tive bases for making value judgments, is all 
that many need to ignore all semantic and logi- 
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cal rules for word use. One result is the belief, 
with no evidence to support it, that a rigorously 
defined vocabulary restricts the ‘‘freedom’’ of 
scientific inquiry (cf. Signorile, 1970). Only the 
validation of a vulgar interpretation of the 
Whorfian ‘‘linguistic relativism’? would war- 
rant such a conclusion. 

(5) Analogical deductions and symbolism. Tt 
is easy and logical to agree with Signorile (as a 
spokesman for many others) that, as heuristic 
devices, analogies occasionally have value (as 
do ali heuristic learning devices) in those 
searching, guessing, theorizing’ processes 
which precede invention and discovery. 
Analogies can have merit’ in reducing the 
tedium of reading scientific literature, and are 
harmless if used with restraint. However, 
granting these points of argument, there is little 
to be said in favor of analogies as contributors 
to rigorous thinking and comprehensible com- 
munication. History reveals, I believe, that the 
more successfully developed a science is, the 
less reliant it is upon metaphors of all kinds. 
The metaphors used by Signorile (poetic, 
pulsing, resonances, role, strategies, and 
wading) were of no assistance to me in my 
attempt to comprehend his message, nor did 
they persuade me that metaphors are neces- 
sary, inevitable, or that they lead not to confu- 
sion but to “enrichment” of social science vo- 
cabularies. Furthermore, I cannot bring to 
mind a single new concept or fact which can be 
attributed to the extensive and intensive over- 
loading of the concept role. Its value still lies in 
its original theatrical designation of make- 
believe, as in G. H. Mead’s ‘‘role-taking,” 
pretending to be another, ‘‘to see oursels as 
others see us.” To overload it as a designator of 
what people do, what they should do, what they 
are expected (prescription or anticipation?) to 
do, or any of the other meanings now attached 
to it, is to disqualify it as a scientific term. 
Logic suggests that its extensive use by layper- 
sons and social scientists alike is attributable 
solely to its being a high-fashion term. 

(6) Research and writing in sociology and 
social psychology matter very little in the off- 
campus world. The criteria of success for so- 
cial science research and writing consist prin- 
cipally of accolades from members of a closed 
system, including administrators for whom 
publication is a sufficient, and often the sole, 
criterion. of academic achievement. It matters 
hardly at all to the larger world what social 
scientists say or do—so ambiguity is no prob- 
lem. Exceptions to this are research methods 
and techniques (Markov chain, chi square, 
standard deviation) which are of necessity 
shared with those outside the realm of social 
science. If social scientists had to persuade the 
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public, we would learn to communicate less 
ambiguously. 

Riggs has observed that ‘‘Terminology [the 
study of terms] can realize its main potential 
only after concepts have been identified (de- 
fined), at which point it becomes necessary to 
establish simple and unambiguous ways to 
signify each concept” (p. 184). In brief, uni- 
vocalism. Unless the above six conditions, 
among others that abet the trend toward in- 
creased ambiguities, are recognized and 
changed, there is little upon which to base a 
hope that terminology’s main potential will be 
realized. 


Richard Dewey 

Dept. of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Univ. of New Hampshire 

Durham, NH 03824. 
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ON DISAMBIGUATING PROFESSOR 
RIGGS’S PROPOSAL 


“Ignorance, in its wooden shoes, shuffles 
around the portico of the temple of learn- 
ing, stumbling among the litter of ter- 
minology. The broad field of human wis- 
` dom has been cut into a multitude of little 
professional rabbit warrens. In each of 
these, a specialist burrows deep, scratch- 
ing a shower of terminology, head down, 
in an unlovely attitude which places an 
interlocutor at a grotesque conversational 

disadvantage.” 
Stephen Leacock 


There is a television commercial for IBM 
computers in which two engineers talk about a 
new technology that will store millions of 
pieces of information on a chip the size of a 
fingernail. The two are discussing this won- 
drous event in an average-sized library filled with 
volumes of work by the masters of the ages, 
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and one remarks to the other, ‘‘Just think, all 
the knowledge in this library can be stored on 
that one tiny little chip!’ Our response to that 
has always been, ‘‘Yes, but what’s lost in the 
translation?” 

Our feelings about Professor Riggs’s pro- 
posal are similar. There is little doubt that at 
some level almost anything can be translated 
into anything else. And if the goal of sociologi- 
cal language is to reduce the insights of our 
discipline to the lowest common denominator, 
Professor Riggs’s proposals make a certain to- 
talitarian sense. But if we wish to see how 
many ways we can communicate our discipline 
not only to ourselves but also to the many 
potential audiences that currently find them- 
selves disenchanted with sociological writing, 
then his suggestions will lead us in an entirely 
different and we think pernicious direction. 

We and Stephen Leacock, with whose words 
we began this comment, agree that Professor 
Riggs addresses a real problem. But the answer 
lies not in the construction of a ‘controlled 
vocabulary”? (and here we refrain from the 
temptation to become completely satirical con- 
cerning how such a vocabulary would be 
‘“‘policed’’) or in ‘‘univocalism’’ (whatever that 
might be), but in the insistence that sociologi- 
cal writing be clear and unambiguous. 

In short, the problem as we see it lies not 
with sociology’s terms or concepts, but 
with the well-known observation that 
‘*sociologese’’ is an unnecessary aberrant of 
the English language. If we were as insistent 
that work in our discipline be rhetorically 
sound as we are that it be methodologically 
defensible, the “problem” would disappear. 
And yet, how many graduate departments in 
sociology insist on the ability to write clearly as 
a prerequisite to a graduate degree in our field? 
On the contrary, students who do write well 
often find that ability subtly eroded by the time 
their graduate degrees are conferred. As a re- 
sult, whenever articles appear on poor writing 
in the academy, sociologists are almost always 
singled out as the most notorious practitioners 
of the art of obfuscation. To be sure, esoteric 
writing and sociologese have sociological 
functions. They may mystify and give the ap- 
pearance of significance to the uninitiated (and 
unfortunately, even to the initiated at times), 
but surely this is the opposite of communica- 
tion. In our more cynical moments, we have 
even suspected that the widespread use of 
sociological jargon is a cover for the sterility of 
our ideas rather than a tool for constructing a 
scientific universe of discourse. Indeed, as 
Andrew Weigert (1970) argued in the pages of 
this very publication almost ten years ago, 
sociology, as worn by many of its practition- 
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ers, ‘‘appears’”’ by communicating the identity 
of the interactant more than the content of the 
communication. Much poor writing is actually 
a form of immorality in Goffman’s (1959) sense 
of violating the essential dramaturgical obliga- 
tion to be what one announces oneself to be. 

Professor Riggs touches on this problem 
when he notes that sociologists themselves 
often use terms in such vastly different ways 
that their own colleagues don’t even know 
what they are trying to say. But attempts to 
resolve the problem with a ‘‘controlled vocab- 
ulary’’ seem doomed to failure, as the ill-fated 
information retrieval project mentioned by 
Professor Riggs indicates. In fact, rather than 
resolving the problem of terminological over- 
loading, a controlled vocabulary might well 
create simply another source of overloading. 

We have other questions about the paper. 
For example, a terminological bank, while it 
might help us to define some terms more pre- 
cisely and to reach a working consensus on 
some concepts, might actually hamper us in 
our efforts to create new concepts. We think of 
the poor scholar sitting at the typewriter con- 
sulting a list of ‘‘approved’’ words, trying to 
avoid becoming a sociological pariah by inad- 
vertently using a ‘‘taboo”’ term. Relying on the 
bank for our basic vocabulary could have the 
unfortunate effect of stifling the kind of 
creativity that flourishes when discourse is not 
“controlled.” Another even more interesting 
notion, suggested by Kenneth Burke, is that 
meaning may occur best when there is a mea- 
sure of ambiguity (Burke, 1965). 

Professor Riggs’s interesting discussion of 
contextualism unwittingly gives a clue to both 
the problem and the solution to conceptual 
confusion. To be sure, when a writer performs 
the craft of writing badly, even the context may 
be insufficient to clarify the meaning of terms. 
But is there any term with any meaning at all 
that cannot be placed in a context so that its 
meaning is clear? If there is, we suggest the 
term be discarded in favor of one that can be 
placed in a coherent context. Indeed, to define 
terms apart from contexts is to misunderstand 
how language works. As Wittgenstein (1958) 
has pointed out, the meaning of a word is its 
use in the language. Meaning and context are 
inextricably tied to one another. 

Furthermore, there is a rancorous assump- 
tion prevading Riggs’s paper that needs to be 
pointed out. We refer to his persistent view of 
language as a liability in the sociological en- 
terprise. It is only when language is viewed in 
this suspicious, cynical, and negative way that 
proposals begin to make sense which suggest 
that we restrain, constrict, control, and other- 
wise limit its expression to ‘‘approved vocab- 
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ularies.’’ Words may not be all there is, but 
they are all we have when we write. This is the 
essence of Wittgenstein’s pungent remark, 
“what can be said at all can be said clearly: and 
what we cannot talk about we must consign to 
silence” (1961:3). We advocate a more positive 
view of the English language. To us, language 
is our biggest asset as sociologists, and our 
ultimate fate as a discipline will depend on how 
well we use it to communicate to the audiences 
that make up our constituency. To reduce lan- 
guage to yet another ‘‘method”’ is to take away 
from good sociologists the very talents that 
make the best of our writing among the richest 
intellectual documents of our time. We are 
thinking here of the works of such writers as 
Peter Berger, Erving Goffman, Jessie Bernard, 
Richard Sennett, Joseph Gusfield and Alvin 
Gouldner, to name only a few. Try to imagine 
what The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life 
.or The Fall of Public Man, or even classics like 
Durkheim’s Division of Labor or Weber’s 
Protestant Ethic would look like translated into 
Project Interconcept. Not only does the prob- 
lem become clear, but the proposal itself al- 
most ludicrous. 

Now, Professor Riggs is likely to respond to 
all of this by saying that we have exaggerated 
his intentions; that his proposal is actually 
much more modest than we are imputing here, 
because it would, as he says, only deal with 
“scientific and technical’ universes of dis- 
course. But is the caveat he offers concerning 
the distinction between non-scientific and sci- 
entific contexts of usage really tenable? 
Moreover, if a terminological bank were actu- 
ally in existence, would it not further separate 
sociologists from each other as well as from 
their various audiences? The we/they distinc- 
tion drawn between scientific und non- 
scientific writing seems to us clearly spurious. 
Putting teeth into the distinction, as this pro- 
posal seeks to do, would only further alienate 
scientists from humanists, participant observ- 
ers from survey researchers, ‘‘hard’’ from 
“soft? methodologists, etc. At a time when 
sociology needs its very best practitioners from 
-all schools of thought and methodological per- 
suasions, the idea of a terminological bank 
seems to us to lead to a homogeneity of thought 
that is neither disciplinarily nor intellectually 
defensible. 

These criticisms, in spite of their rather 
pointed and negative character, should not be 
construed as a wholesale denunciation of Pro- 
fessor Riggs’s paper. Indeed, we owe him a 
debt of gratitude for reminding us once again, 
as others have before, that we become pris- 
oners of our words, so we had better pick them 
well. The conceptual confusion surrounding 
sociology is appalling. If this exchange be- 
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comes the basis for a renewed interest in the 
use of language by our discipline, it will have 
performed a useful service. 

For it is one of the supreme ironies that 
sociologists, who have written some of the best 
analyses of the importance of language and the 
process of communication, have remained 
somehow reluctant to examine carefully the 
rhetorical basis of their own craft; as a result, 
the anatomy of our own language remains rela- 
tively unexplored. Our understanding of our 
own semantic domain has become a caricature 
of a Joseph Heller novel. ‘‘We’re pretty sure 
that the liver exists,” explains a surgeon in 
Catch-22, “and we have a fairly good idea of 
what it’s doing when it’s doing what it’s sup- 
posed to be doing. Beyond that, we’re really in 
the dark” (Heller, 1973:73). 

To the extent that Professor Riggs’s paper 
leads us to a conversation which will remedy 
this deplorable situation, we will all be in his 
debt. But what we need is neither an Esperanto 
for sociology, nor ‘“‘disambiguation.’’ What we 
need are better practitioners of the craft of 
writing sociology coherently, intelligently, and 
literately. 


Charles Edgley 

Dept. of Sociology 
Oklahoma State Univ. 
Stillwater, OK 74074 


Ronny E. Turner 
Dept. of Sociology 
Colorado State Univ. 
Ft. Collins, CO 80523 
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“IS THAT ALL YOU BLIGHTERS CAN 
DO?” 


I am an irascible, ruthlessly, and heedlessly 
honest old man. Articles like that of Professor 
Riggs (I have known him and liked him person- 
ally for nearly forty years) infuriate me. I in- 
stinctively and reflexively wish to reply to such 
an article, line by line, with a veritable Dun- 
ciad. I wish to parody Professor Riggs’s sense 
of humor fiercely with references to such pas- 
sages as the one in which he points to what he 
regards as the recalcitrance of social scientists 
about neologisms. I want to make snide refer- 
ences to such things as his idiosyncratic use of 
words such as homonym. I want to bring to the 
paper every legitimate reductio ad absurdum 
that I can marshal, and I am fiendishly clever 
about such things. 

Basically I am infuriated by such papers be- 
cause I think they represent what their authors 
regard as an assemblage of the main ships of 
the line, the dreadnoughts with sixteen-inch 
rifles, to kill a gopher in a row boat. The as- 
semblage of so much fire power obscures the 
target and the reason for shooting at it and 
above all tends to obscure whether or not one 
has hit it or what the aim was in the first place. 
Furthermore I am suspicious on an ad 
hominem basis. I suspect such emphasis, such 
efforts, such essays as these, which rest heav- 
ily on a highly professional knowledge of such 
fields as linguistics or logic, rather resemble 
the work of well-known methodologists in the 
social sciences who, with a few exceptions, 
appear mathematically adept to less expert or- 
dinary scholars, but whose work would not 
pass graduate student muster as sophistication 
in mathematical statistics, if the snobbery of 
that particular field were brought to bear di- 
rectly upon them. Not only are these tech- 
niques often wrongly applied, but they are 
likely not to be at the frontiers of the fields on 
which they so heavily depend—and not even 
particularly sophisticated behind those fron- 
tiers. There are, of course, notable exceptions 
to this, the late Professor Fred Stephan was 
certainly an outstanding example. But whether 
Professor Riggs is in fact as adept at linguistics 
and logic tells us nothing of the tenability or 
fruitfulness of his invocations of these disci- 
plines, though it might explain how he got such 
results. 

I intend to bypass this temptation for two 
reasons: First, I have led a life of self- 
indulgence in these respects, and I have grown 
weary. Second, the net effect of such a tirade 
on my part will only be to create sympathy for 
its objects and hence confuse the matter 
further. I have had a rather long career writing 
such papers, and although they have never 
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been shown to be untenable, they have cer- 
tainly not been effective in clearing the field of 
such nonsense. This time I shall use the 
opportunity extended to me by Professor Allen 
Grimshaw to restate a few alternative, rela- 
tively nonjargonistic statements about such 
matters. I leave it up to you to decide whether 
these remarks will serve the purpose as well or 
better than those offered by Professor Riggs. 
They do so for me, and so in my arrogance I 
pass them on. 

I attempt to approach the question of words 
or definitions or terms or concepts or whatever 
else you wish to use for this purpose with a 
particular point of view for which I do not 
apologize. I am interested in social analysis 
only from the point of view of scientific social 
analysis. I could not care less whether it is 
“realistic” in some ultimate ontological sense, 
whether it is a proper contribution to the 
humanities, whether it pleases people’s morals 
or sense of just policy or anything of that sort. 
Man may have been placed only a little lower 
than the Angels, but I believe this placement 
constitutes for these purposes a difference of 
kind, not degree. I also believe that it is possi- 
ble to be scientific about social phenomena in 
general and even about human social phenom- 
ena in particular. I believe that this is possible 
without any of the usual nonsense about the 
distinction between Naturwissenschaft and 
Geisteswissenschaft. Therefore, however 
much charm the subject may have from other 
points of view, I care only for the generally 
accepted rules of the scientific game as far as 
the use of words, terms, concepts, or defini- 
tions is concerned. The first thing I always bear 
in mind therefore is that one of the attitudes of 
the scientific game, or one of the rules of the 
game if you prefer, is that any term, word or 
whatever else we use could in principle always 
be replaced by any arbitrary symbol. When 
and if the field is reduced to a formalized basis 
and stated mathematically and logically, that is 
exactly what will be done. Therefore, although 
I am well aware that all words have connota- 
tions, the rules of the game in scientific usage 
call for an explicit definition that is as carefully 
adhered to as possible. When we use such 
explicit definitions it is always justifiable for 
any critic or anyone inquiring after the work to 
replace the term or symbol used with its defi- 
nition. The expectation is that the proposition 
will continue to make sense. From the scien- 
tific point of view it is the explicitly stated 
definition and only that, whatever connota- 
tions the term actually used may have, that 
counts in the evaluation of the proposition. | 
am well aware of the fact that all terms have 
connotations and that some contamination 
therefore is unavoidable. Some such contami- 
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nation is suffered even by fields such as math- 
ematics and physics. I readily grant that the 
procedures in mathematics and physics are by 
no means perfect in these respects and cer- 
tainly never will be, but I would gladly settle 
for anything even approaching the approxima- 
tion of good practice found in the field of bi- 
ology, let alone the more exact sciences. Cur- 
rently in the social sciences such approxima- 
tions are not likely to be found outside of the 
fields of economics and demography. 

In scientific systems the definition of terms 
or words is in principle arbitrary. We all fall 
back on Lewis Carroll for our illustrations of 
this. The Humpty-Dumpty Rule applies: “A 
word ... means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less . . . The question 
is. . . which is to be the master—that’s all.” In 
scientific systems there are three requirements 
for terms or words: (1) Are the terms precisely 
defined? (2) If the field is an empirical science 
like physics and the like, do the terms have 
empirical referents? (3) Are the terms fruitful 
for the formulation of hypotheses in the field 
for which they are devised? Nota Bene: Noth- 
ing is asked in scientific systems about whether 
or not definitions are ‘‘true”’ or ‘“‘valid.’’ In the 
scientific game we can never prove that a given 
term is “right” and others ‘wrong. We are 
interested in the validity or tenability of the 
propositions that use the terms, but not in the 
validity or tenability of the terms themselves. 

By precise I mean that the definition of the 
term enables us to distinguish with ease and 
clarity the sense, and the empirical referent(s), 
if any exist, of the term from possible alterna- 
tives that might confuse the meaning of the 
propositions formed using the term. There is 
no a priori definitive test of when this is ac- 
complished. Proof of this pudding is likely to 
be in the fruitfulness of the propositions 
sought. If we only wish to distinguish sheep 
from cats, it would be precise enough to define 
the one as herbivorous and the other as car- 
nivorous. If we wish to distinguish among 
sheep, cats, and canines, we will need to add 
another distinction such as retractable claws, 
although this might give some slight difficulty 
in the case of distinguishing cheetahs from 
canines. 

Empirical referents are not, of course, in- 
volved in the definition of mathematical terms, 
but they are involved in the definition of terms 
in the empirical sciences. If terms do not have 
empirical referents, no proposition formed 
with them is capable of verification or empiri- 
cal contradiction. It is not conceivably falsifi- 
able. Of course sets of such propositions may 
still be testable for internal consistency. 
Granted, universal statements even with em- 
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unless we have all of time and all of any possi- 
ble space at our disposal. How could we dis- 
prove the proposition ‘‘there exists a blue, red 
and white striped goose’’? On the other hand, 
even such propositions as that, if their univer- 
sality is cut down to a particular time and a 
particular place, are indeed conceivably falsifi- 
able. In the simplest of forms the propositions 
sought in the empirical sciences take the form: 
since so and so, then so and so. If the terms or 
words or concepts do not have empirical re- 
ferents, one cannot check on the ‘‘since”’ 
clause—or the ‘‘then’’ clause either for that 
matter. 

The goal of the scientific game is sets of 
generalized propositions containing variables, ` 
preferably with powerful deductive inter- 
dependencies amongst them. The test of 
whether concepts are well or poorly formu- 
lated is essentially the question of whether 
those concepts can be assembled in some form 
that will produce such generalized proposi- 
tions. The ideal periect proposition in science 
would contain only two variables from which 
all other empirical knowledge could be pre- 
cisely deduced. If only one variable is in- 
volved, the statement is a monism, and all 
monisms are either true but meaningless or 
meaningful but false. If the statement contains 
more than two variables, the principle of 
parsimony—another rule of the game in 
science—always holds out the hope, at least, 
that the number may be reduced from three or 
more to two. For all sorts of reasons we do not 
in fact on this earth ever expect to approach 
such perfection in a scientific proposition. Im- 
portant thinkers like Gödel and Heisenberg 
have certainly shown that the possibility of 
getting answers to certain questions is in prin- 
ciple limited. Nevertheless the elegance of the 
implications of what these scholars have had to 
say is not germane to any sentimentality 
argued by the anti-reductionist “‘thinkers’’ whose 
feelings and utterances on this score are better 
understood in terms of a desire to maintain 
their individual parishes than in terms of the 
subtlety of their arguments from the scientific 
point of view—or even perhaps from the philo- 
sophical point of view. 

In all this it must be remembered that the 
scientific point of view is only one specific 
point of view. There is no scientific demon- 
stration that science is possible, let alone 
whether it is ‘‘realistic’’ or “good” or 
“healthy.” All of those are questions that in- 
volve such recondite fields as epistemology, 
ontology, aesthetics, and even ethics. In all 
such fields I may be opinionated as I am in 
others, but I'm not nearly so given to dogma. 

Finally, a brief word about jargon. I define 
the term jargon as technical language used for 
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subject matter treated in specialized ways by 
adepts. Such technical language may include 
newly and specially coined terms (neologisms) 
or simply specialized adaptations of words in 
ordinary use. Jargon in that sense **. . . devel- 
ops about any subject ... that becomes a 
focus of great attention... . It is, however, 
possible to distinguish between justifiable and 
unjustifiable jargon. Justifiable jargon is any 
that improves the brief expression of precise 
ideas that are used frequently. Most of us are 
thoroughly addicted to jargon, and if it is justi- 
fiable enough, we are frequently unaware of it 
as jargon. The sports section of any good 
United States newspaper is full of justifiable 
jargon (e.g., ‘Filly Takes Dash with Stretch 
Run,’ ‘With Columbia’s Skipper pinned firmly 
under his lee and astern,’ etc.) (Levy, 1966:6). 
It is almost needless to say that most of the 
jargon in such social science fields as sociology 
and political science and increasingly in some 
of the humanistic fields (e.g., comparative lit- 
erature and literary criticism) is unjustifiable. It 
may be more difficult to make this charge stick 
in case of a humanistic field like comparative 
literature, which quite correctly and wisely has 
not submitted itself to the rules of the science 
game, but if a test of jargon in the social sci- 
ences is whether a technical language has been 
fruitfully used in the generation of interesting 
hypotheses, let alone tenable ones, the charge 
is quite simple to sustain. 

Summary: From the point of view of science 
does Professor Riggs’s article say more than 
the above? Does it state it clearly and simply? 
However interesting what he has to say may be 
from the point of view of linguistics, epis- 
temology, ontology, etc., from the point of 
view of social science he must sooner or later 
stand the test of these questions. Finally, I 
would like to make one other statement. Pro- 
fessor Riggs’s article infuriates me in one other 
special sense, and in this I may do him an 
injustice. I think an article of this sort implies 
that one of our main problems has somehow to 
do with our use of terms—that there exists out 
there somewhere in some epistemological, 
ontological sense a definitive approach to 
terms and to their definitions which, if we sim- 
ply observed it, would clean up the field and 
move us slowly but surely into a kind of cogni- 
tive nirvana. As far as science is concerned, 
that is clearly a vain hope. Even were a benign 
fairy godmother willing to convert all the ex- 
tant literature to clear and precise language 
instantaneously and to commit the wills of cur- 
rent authors and future authors to that as 
well—all of that would not be a substitute for 
any one of those authors, having had very 
powerful creative scientific ideas. Benign fairy 
godmother’s act would constitute an embarras- 
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sing exposé. Names that we have conjured 
with would appear ridiculous—partly because 
their work would be considered on a ground 
that the authors never intended. 

ĮI am a great believer in the formalization of 
the sciences. I am also a great believer in clear 
terms. There are two tragedies associated with 
this. One is that the formalization of nothing is 
nothing, and the other is that no clarification of 
terms as such automatically generates a good 
scientific idea, i.e., an interesting and fruitful 
and powerful hypothesis. Both tragedies can 
be summed up in a single greater tragedy—a 
more general tragedy. No formalization, no 
reform of terms will ever be a substitute for a 
good scientific idea. When and if we get it (or 
them), there will be all sorts of extremely 
skillful people readily available to help us with 
formalization and to clean up sloppy use of 
terms. The social sciences as sciences are a 
disgrace. The best exceptions to this are the 
fields of economics and demography, though 
they are certainly not unblemished, but then 
neither is physics. Our basic problems have not 
to do with the clarification of terms as such, 
although that is certainly needed. The funda- 
mental problem is that most people in the field 
have not been interested in science as such at 
all, and that is their perfect right. Their tastes 
are as respectable as others, though their 
ignorance and confusion about the matter may 
not be. The Pelion upon Ossa is that most of 
the people who have in some explicit sense 
dedicated themselves to the social scientific 
game have simply not been very creative 
scientists—they have not had very good scien- 
tific ideas. I don’t think the failure on this score 
is due to inadequate guidelines for cleaning up 
confusions about terms. I wish it were. 


Marion J. Levy, Jr. 
Woodrow Wilson School 
Princeton University 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Addenda: 


1. This response was written to an earlier 
version of Professor Riggs’s present paper. 
The paper as presently published addresses it- 
self briefly to some of the points I have raised, 
but I still feel that my tub stands on its own 
bottom. 

2. Terminology, as Professor Riggs uses that 
term, is a special subfield of Methodology. In 
the developed sciences Methodology is written 
with a small #:—methodology is a means, not a 


field. Enough said! : s 
/ mish, 
iy. - 
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SOCIOLOGY AS INFORMATION: A 
METAPHOR? 


There is nothing quite like an article on ter- 
minology to make one highly self-conscious 
(‘‘self-aware’’? ‘‘thoughtful’’? ‘‘self- 
reflective’’?) about the use of almost any lin- 
guistic expression that might be technical. 
Could such thoughtful moments be transmuted 
into a disciplinary concern for writing un- 
equivocal sociology? How likely is it that 
Riggs’s essay will succeed in constituting such 
an interest? Clearly, at this time, there is no 
evidence of any widespread concern! But who 
would expect it, given the multiplicity of forms 
that sociological discourse takes. If we con- 
sider sociology as an invention of ways for 
“seeing” the world, then understanding and 
misunderstanding may be treated as resources 
of equal utility. From this point of view, 
equivocal terms and blurred term-concept 
linkages are not problems to be eliminated but 
topics to be explored for their inventional 
capacity. On the other hand, unequivocal 
writing would matter if there were something (a 
datum, a finding, a piece of information, or 
whatever) whose communication would 
otherwise be misunderstood. Hence, a concern 
for synthetic-analytic terminology and any dis- 
cernible shift toward a less equivocal way of 
writing sociology is likely to emerge only 
within certain forms of sociological discourse. 
Agreed, one might say; but How is this to come 
about? 

In an almost off-hand remark at the end of 
his essay, Riggs notes the improvement in in- 
formation services that could be effected by 
mapping the terminological usages in subject 
fields of sociology. Although I share his obvi- 
ous disappointment that UNESCO funding 
will not be available to develop more than the 
pilot program, I am confident that an attempt at 
terminological exactitude in sociology will not 
fail because of delays in introducing terminol- 
ogy banks. Indeed, my blithe talk about the 
unequivocal writing of some forms of sociol- 
ogy, as if that were the surface emphasis of 
Riggs’s paper, displays my own belief that 
there are subterranean, inexplicit and impor- 
tant assumptions in his essay which point to 
the catalytic effects of improvements in infor- 
mation systems in bringing sweeping changes 
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to the sociological enterprise. Thus, insofar as 
there are groups of sociologists who believe 
that there are precise findings to communicate, 
insofar as there exists what many regard as 
information, it is likely that the increasingly 
rapid changes in the ways that information of 
all kinds is stored and retrieved will constitute 
an incentive toward a radical shift in the way 
some sociology is written. The documented 
tendency (Useem, 1976a, 1976b; McCartney, 
1970, 1971) toward the support of quantitative 
and policy-oriented research, the concern of 
such research with findings of specifiable pre- 
cision, and the affinity of information systems 
for that research indicate that Riggs’s explicit 
concern for terminological analysis downplays 
the changes which we could face in the pro- 
duction, storage and dissemination of 
sociological information, wherein such 
analysis takes on its full meaning. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the current 
and anticipated capabilities of information 
storage and retrieval systems suggests that the 
memory games we play with our students and 
between ourselves, recalling and citing studies 
and their findings or asking for such recall and 
citation as evidence of students’ ‘‘knowledge,”’ 
are part of the same obsolescent pattern of 
information production and distribution as our 
files bulging with unread reprints and our 
shelves burdened with unopened volumes. As 
a former librarian, I have as much attachment 
to the print-and-paper technology as most 
people and as much of a vested interest in the 
rituals of expertise that I learned in graduate 
school (and occasionally practice just to see if I 
can still do it) as other ‘‘well-trained’’ sociolo- 
gists. But one would have to be a determined 
antiquarian to anticipate a lengthy continuation 
of such a pattern. 

Readers of this journal will remember the 
discussion of problems that surround journal 
publication in sociology (TAS 1976:144-164) 
and the editor’s perceptive note that it will 
hardly be technological limits that will slow the 
change away from print media. Yet, without 
rehearsing these same topics, it must be plain 
that a consideration of only those changes in 
journal publication that are results of 
technological solutions to the various elements 
of the ‘‘information crisis’’ is necessarily in- 
complete. Only by considering journal publi- 
cation within the whole process of knowledge 
production can we see that technological 
changes there, including efforts to provide for 
unequivocal term-concept linkages, are sure to 
reverberate in all aspects of that process. The 
thin end of the microprocessor chip may be 
driven into the print media that we have taken 
for granted as the medium of publication, but 
that wedge driven home may well change not 
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only how we store and disseminate the results 
of research but also how we train researchers 
and conduct research. 

An illustration of feedback from an on-line 
information storage and retrieval system can 
be found in the Problem-Oriented Medical In- 
formation System (PROMIS), which orients 
clinical practice and the training of future clini- 
cians around the systematic generation and 
evaluation of patients’ records (Cook, 1979). 
Under the direction of an interactive, on-line 
system, physicians, medical students, nursing 
personnel, other health professionals, and the 
patient prepare a detailed patient’s record. 
This system provides an hierarchically ar- 
ranged and logically branching set of directions 
for clinical assessment, a level-specific and 
interactively flexible integration of current, 
relevant medical knowledge and clinical prac- 
tice (an on-line vade mecum for the clinician), 
and an up-dated storage of all information gen- 
erated about and by a patient. 

This system leads to radical changes in the 
knowledge that a physician has to acquire and 
retain. With an up-dated, on-line medical vade 
mecum, students and physicians do not have to 
treat themselves as inferior storage and re- 
trieval systems, poring over textbooks and 
journals for up-dated information that might be 
needed in some clinical situation. Rather, 
medical knowledge for clinical practice can 
consist of the ability to use and contribute to 
these on-line systems, to make decisions in 
areas of uncertainty and to allow public moni- 
toring of the results of such decisions, and 
most importantly, to relate to and care for 
patients. Obviously, such an approach shifts 
the emphasis away from the memories and 
specialist experiences that are ‘‘owned’’ (and 
sold) by individuals, and toward the collec- 
tively owned memory banks of computers that 
contain both conventional medical information 
and guidance provided by the clinical experi- 
ence of specialists. It is no surprise, then, that 
this system has yet to be widely accepted by 
the North American medical profession! 

Of course, only limited areas of sociological 
work approximate the clinical areas of 
medicine (for example, some contract and 
policy research); moreover, sociology is more 
clearly a scientific than a technological prac- 
tice, more obviously a collective than an indi- 
vidual endeavor. But surely this means that, as 
a result of changes in the storage and dissemi- 
nation of sociological information, feedback 
throughout the process of knowledge produc- 
tion in sociology will be less likely to encounter 

` organizational blockages. At the present time, 
we have access to a variety of on-line biblio- 
graphic retrieval systems that have mechanized 
indexing and abstracting services, and ter- 
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minology banks will make them more efficient. 
However, these services have few conse- 
quences for our current research practices and 
training procedures. 

In the next stage of the development of these 
on-line information systems, we shall shift 
from the storage and retrieval of references toa 
similar availability of the literature itself. It is 
this stage that is likely to affect our training and 
research procedures and equally likely to call 
attention to the terminological complexity and 
equivocality of sociological writing. Yet, con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of information stor- 
age and retrieval, articles, essays, and mono- 
graphs are hardly likely to be the significant 
units of information (although the ability to 
retrieve complete articles and so forth will be 
maintained). Instead, these systems will be or- 
ganized to provide access to what users of 
sociology as information consider significant. 
Hence, we would expect that such users will 
want to retrieve, as units of information, con- 
cepts, concept-indicator linkages, research hy- 
potheses, findings, strength of findings, and so 
on. 

It would be no great stride from this kind of 
information system to one that deliberately en- 
couraged researchers to fit their findings into 
the structure represented by the organization 
of the information system. After all, that is 
what we mean by cumulative research; an ex- 
cellent illustration of this is the research that 
has gone into the Status Attainment model of 
educational and occupational achievement. 
Obviously, such an information system would 
benefit enormously from unequivocal term- 
concept linkages, and the efficiency of the 
system would be improved by guiding new re- 
search into conforming with established term- 
concept usage, once this was clarified and 
stabilized. 

Whether the data bases for such information 
systems were the print media or some combi- 
nation of print and electronic journals (Sen- 
ders, 1976), our ability to use them and more 
important to contribute to them would be 
greatly increased by operating within their es- 
tablished term-concept linkages and units of 
retrievable information. Training for research 
and research itself, then, would no longer place 
a premium on what we do less well than 
computers—store and retrieve information 
relevant to our research. Instead, we would 
concentrate on developing skills in locating 
gaps in bodies of information, in finding the 
most promising lines of continuing investiga- 
tion in established areas, in linking up lines of 
research that have been separated by narrow 
traditions of literature searching, in finding 
simple and economic tests of hypotheses, in 
making rational assays of the costs of increas- 
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ing the precision of particular findings that 
happen to be policy relevant, and so on. 

The scenario envisaged here, wherein 
technologically possible and socially forecast 
changes in information systems meld with a 
shift to a much less equivocal term-concept 
linkage in some areas of sociology, is offered as 
one possible future that sociologists can antici- 
pate. It is a future, moreover, whose probabil- 
ity is enhanced by some features of our 
present. There is a growing interest in contract 
and policy research that seeks definably pre- 
cise information as a basis for decision-making 
(not all such research has these aims) and a 
financially stable constituency of support could 
be created from this. There is sufficient utility 
in the kind of information system that I have 
sketched here for it to be of service to a broad 
variety of current research. Finally, a large 
number of persons are practically unconcerned 
about any metatheoretical problems in consid- 
ering technical terms and concepts separately 
from theoretical framewords (however crudely 
understood). 

My willingness to entertain the technological 
optimism of this scenario, in which the concern 
for terminology (that Riggs expresses so well) 
takes its place as part of important changes in 
the production and distribution of sociological 
knowledge occasioned by developments in in- 
formation systems, is based on specific as- 
sumptions. I think it likely that we shall be 
willing to continue living with the often con- 
fusing and contradictory character of what we 
treat as sociological knowledge. I think it 
equally likely that we shall not soon be called 
on to make honest to goodness predictions. 
Finally, but without quite the same confidence, 
I believe that we can avoid bootless struggles 
over the proper form of sociological discourse 
in a common recognition that ‘“‘sociology as 
information’’ is just another metaphor through 
which we invent a way of seeing the world. 


Michael A. Overington 

Dept. of Sociology 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax 
Nova Scotia, Canada B3H 3C3 
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COMMENT ON RIGGS 


Riggs’s lengthy but rather abstract statement 
does not leave me as clear as it should about 
the details of the new arrangements he pro- 
poses. Clearly he is recommending creation of 
glossaries of social science terms; such glos- 
saries would enable social scientists to keep 
abreast of how terms are being used and what 
terminological choices .are available for con- 
veying what they want to say. These glos- 
saries, preferably computerized, should be of 
what Riggs terms the ‘‘synthetic’’ type—that 
is, they should list alternative terms for all the 
major ideas in a given conceptual set. 

Riggs prudently recommends against what 
he calls the ‘‘normative’’ approach to ter- 
minological house-cleaning, in which unique 
“good” definitions would be prescribed. Thus 
he leaves room for those of us who see positive 
virtues in what we consider the rich impreci- 
sion of broad terms like ‘“‘rationalization”’’ or 
‘*modernization”’ or ‘‘social problems’’—ideas 
which seem to yield new directions for 
theorizing and research every time we consider 
them in a new context. Nevertheless, though 
his exact intent is not too clear, he seems to 
favor a measure of enforced conformity on 
members of the disciplinary communities. Such, 
at least, is the impression created by the fol- 
lowing passage; the disciplinary community, 
he writes, 

have to bear primary responsibility for preparing a 

glossary that will be useful to them. They not only 

will have the opportunity to use a valuable tool, 
but they also share an obligation to report innova- 
tions and proposed additions so that the glossary 
can be frequently revised ... Established re- 
search committees, newsletters, journals and 
other mechanisms available to organized scholarly 
discourse communities provide a framework that 
can be used to supplement such a machine- 
readable operation. (pp. 184—185) 


Thus Riggs seems to seek some sort of middle 
course between an unfettered free market in 
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the coinage and acceptance of new terms on 
the one hand, and a heavy-handed ‘‘planned 
economy” in these matters on the other. 
Whether his projects, if put into effect, could 
avoid the second extreme is debatable. 

The question is, how badly do we need the 
proposed innovations? Would the institution of 
such systems be cost-effective in terms of the 
efforts they would demand from working soci- 
ologists? When Riggs speaks of drawing on the 
efforts of ‘‘established research committees, 
newsletters, journals and other mechanisms,” 
he seems to be proposing an elaboration of 
some of the most tedious aspects of discipli- 
nary life. Just how much time and effort would 
the new efforts require?. Since Riggs does not 
note the numbers of entries which a ‘bibliog- 
raphy of this kind might comprise, or how 
much work would be necessary to keep them 
current, the answer is unclear. Would there be 
hundreds of terms to be monitored? 
Thousands? From how many people would 
participation be required? Riggs’s statement 
does not address these matters. 

Until a more detailed case is presented, I 
remain doubtful that most sociologists would 
find the new synthetic glossaries useful enough 
to warrant the considerable investments which 
they would require. How often, we must ask 
ourselves, is our work actually blocked to a 
serious extent by ambiguity over a particular 
term—as distinct from conceptual ambiguity 
which would remain no matter what term were 
used to designate the idea in question? In my 
experience, such blockage is more an occa- 
sional nuisance than a major drain on intellec- 
tual resources. Terms may be used loosely, 
and neologisms may proliferate without justifi- 
cation, but we can usually track down a writ- 
er's meaning through careful reading of the 
book or article in which the term appéars. The 
fact that the writer of a particular study may 
alter the meaning of a specific term need not be 
a major stumbling block; indeed this may be 
entirely necessary for specific purposes. 
Editors of journals and reviewers of book- 
length manuscripts are expected to enforce at 
least a modicum of internal terminological con- 
sistency, and an author’s failure to maintain 
such consistency is grounds for disapproval by 
readers. Is a more thoroughgoing system of 
terminological account-keeping really what we 
want? - 

Presumably the answer to this question 
would vary according to discipline. If the prac- 
tice of sociology involved application of more 
specific techniques, procedures following very 
circumscribed steps aiming at particular, 
agreed-upon results, then an armory of more or 
less fixed terms might be required. We do seek 
to maintain fixed definitions for specific statis- 
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tics, for example; we do not want to have to 
wonder what our colleagues really do when 
they compute Kendall’s Tau, after all. But 
most sociological discourse does not seem to 
rely on concepts whose meanings are as cut- 
and-dried as those of specific statistics. Nor 
would efforts to standardize terminology ef- 
fectively alter the underlying tentativeness of 
concepts which gives rise to our shifting ter- 
minology. 

Perhaps sociologists who work in particu- 
larly close-knit sub-fields of the discipline will 
disagree. Perhaps specialists in status- 
attainment or conversational analysis rely so 
constantly on a body of what they would prefer 
to be fixed and reliable terms that they need 
new monitoring mechanisms of the kind pro- 
posed by Riggs. But I doubt it. Even in fields 
using the most specialized terminologies, and 
perhaps particularly there, communication 
among the research community may serve to 
keep the use of basic terms more or less con- 
sistent. In the final analysis, I suspect, most 
sociologists prefer a free market over a 
“planned economy’ ’—with regard to terminol- 
ogy, if not elsewhere. 


James B. Rule 

Dept. of Sociology 

State Univ. of New York 
Stony Brook, NY 11794 


COMMENT ON TERMINOLOGY 


Riggs makes the entirely reasonable and, I 
think, useful suggestion that we consider, in a 
more systematic fashion than has hitherto been 
done, the ambiguity of the words we use in 
social-scientific discourse. When a word’s po- 
tential diaspora of meaning is narrowed down 
to a single, unambiguous connotation, it 
achieves the status of a “term.” In Riggs’s lexi- 
con, ‘‘terms’’ are ‘‘disambiguated’’ words. 
**Terminology”’ is the study of how this might 
be consistently achieved. 

For the-most part, Riggs seems to say, a 
word is transformed into a term by embedding 
it in a context. While there may be words 
whose meaning is unequivocal regardless of 
context, the usual situation is ambiguous 
words of which we can know the particular 
sense being used only by reference to the con- 
text of use. 

This does seem to be the way in which we 
manage relatively unambiguous communica- 
tion. Riggs’s discussion is valuable in that it 
suggests the direction we must take in ap- 
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proaching the problem of ambiguous meaning. 
If we ‘‘termify’’ words by placing them in 
context, we see that the problem of terminol- 
ogy becomes the problem of context. ‘‘Syn- 
thetic” or ‘‘analytic”’ glossaries will no doubt 
help, but this bookkeeping will not, in itself, 
give us insight into the problem of context. 

Context is problematic because, to begin 
with, we are rarely in position to determine 
completely just what the salient context is. 
Contexts are manifold, subtle, and complex. 
Indeed, they do not always ‘‘disambiguate.”’ 
Of course, since contexts are layered, if we do 
not achieve disambiguation at one level it is 
always possible to resort to the next higher 
level of embeddedness. But this does not al- 
ways work. It may be quite clear what 
“father” means in the context of the conjugal 
family, somewhat less so in the context of the 
extended family, and much less so in the con- 
text of the wider community. 

One possible objection is that context, at 
whatever level, is not necessary for acquiring a 
collection of unambiguous terms, since we can 
always simply ‘‘define’’ them, in the sense of 
rendering precise lexical descriptions. This 
does not really bypass the problem of context, 
for when we ‘‘define terms” we are establish- 
ing contexts of a verbal nature. These verbal 
contexts constitute a conceptual matrix within 
which a word may be disambiguated. 

For this reason I think it is a mistake for 
Riggs to consider the problem of terminology 
to be separable from the problem of conceptual 
definition. He himself distinguishes the ‘‘ana- 
lytic” approach from the ‘“‘synthetic’’ and 
‘“‘normative’’ by noting the ‘‘concept orienta- 
tion’’ of the latter. Furthermore, he seems to 
igriore the acute conceptual awareness that a 
terminologist must acquire in order to put to- 
gether a ‘‘synthetic’’ glossary. Indeed, if a 
cluster of terms can indifferently designate a 
single concept, how does the terminologist an- 
nounce that concept? By simply pooling the 
terms together, like a factor analyst, and say- 
ing, ‘‘Whatever they mean, all these terms 
mean the same thing’’? Presumably, the con- 
cept is identified by a description in words 
other than the terms in question—words that 
may themselves be undefined, but that, when 
put together, we are expected to understand. 
The prospect for an infinite regress is manifest. 

The situation can be ‘‘saved’’—though not 
‘*solved’’—through the work of two factors. 
First, although the words of a definition may 
themselves be ambiguous, in concert they may 
specify, through a kind of conceptual triangu- 
lation, a relatively unambiguous concept. Sec- 
ondly, even in lexical definitions the context is 
never purely verbal. There is at play an un- 
specified number of frames (Goffman, 1974) 
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with reference to which these words contrive 
to make sense. 

These frames, or contexts, all have a res- 
onating presence at the same time, giving rise 
to varying emphases and shifts in orientation. 
It is instructive, I think, to see how this occurs 
in Riggs’s essay. While on the one hand he 
employs a strictly verbal frame to termify (7) 
the word term, that is, while he defines what he 
means by ferm, the disambiguation he alludes 
to when he makes reference to ‘‘technical’’ 
terms constitutes the framing of meaning 
within a social, rather than verbal or concep- 
tual context. To employ the phrase ‘‘technical 
term in sociology” is to conjure up the context 
we all know as the ‘‘discipline’’ of sociology. 
But what is the ‘‘discipline’’ of sociology (or 
any other field)? Wouldn’t this be located 
somewhere in sociological praxis, without our 
being able to trace its precise contours? 

Another example can be found in Riggs’s 
distinction between equivocality and am- 
biguity. While equivocality is a quality of the 
word, ambiguity, for Riggs, is a quality of the 
audience: ‘‘Ambiguity occurs . . . because the 
author’s intended meaning (or meanings) can- 
not be determined” (p. 175). The distinction is 
one of contexts. The interesting thing is that, 
while we can readily enough determine the 
verbal contexts within which the equivocality 
of terms originate, we are much less clear 
about the nature of the contexts within which 
Riggs’s ‘‘ambiguity’’ is at play. 

Some progress in this direction might be 
made by noting that all contexts are in essence 
symbolic. They are variants of the kind of thing 
we do when we ‘‘define terms.” This symbolist 
view of context immediately suggests the rele- 
vance of two writers in the symbolist tradition, 
Susanne Langer and Kenneth Burke. I should 
like briefly to point out some of the ways in 
which their works have relevance for ter- 
minological analysis. 

To begin with, let us consider Langer’s posi- 
tion, that linguistic symbolism is only one of 
several types of symbolization. This means 
that ways of symbolically establishing context 
other than by purely verbal or linguistic means 
are quite open to us. This is nicely illustrated 
by noting how Riggs’s use of the expression 
term differs from Langer’s. For Riggs, “term” isa 
subclassification of ‘‘word,”’ i.e., words whose 
meanings are fixed—usually by context. 
Langer (cf. esp. 1957:56) conversely sees 
“word as a subclass of “term.” For Langer 
terms may either be linguistic or nonlinguistic. 
Linguistic terms are ‘‘words.*’ An example of a 
nonlinguistic term would be a ‘‘note™ in a 
musical composition. But the modes can be 
mixed. Thus, a “‘word”’ can be a ‘‘term™’ in a 
nonlinguistic context. What this means is that, 
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even if a “word” were disambiguated in a lin- 
guistic context (for example, by precise verbal 
definition), it may call up ambiguating nonlin- 
guistic contexts. (It would seem that something 
like this is at play in Riggs’s search for a proper 
prefix to the stem -voc.) There is, of course, 
the obverse casé. A term in a linguistically 
ambiguous context can be disambiguated by its 
nonlinguistic context. We will simply never 
understand how we deploy ‘‘terms”’ if we ig- 
nore the nonlinguistic contexts in which they 
also function. : 

For Burke (1962:21~29; 77—85), context is 
one of three ways in which we define ‘*terms.”” 
There are also the *‘familial’’ and *‘circumfer- 
ential’ modes of establishing definition. To 
define a term in a familial way is to identify it 
according to its origin, the source from which it 
is produced or generated. Definition by cir- 
cumference draws attention to the varying, 
manipulable scope of context (these two can be 
seen to be mere aspects of context, but Burke 
prefers to treat them as conceptually separate 
facets of definition). 

Of especial interest here is Burke’s demon- 
stration that each of these facets creates con- 
ditions in which a shift in sense is practically 
unavoidable. Consider, for example, what he 
calls the ‘‘paradox of context.” As Burke ex- 
plains it, ‘to define anything in terms of its 
context we must define it in terms of what it is 
not” (1962:25). As we settle into a contextual 
definition we can be led to the axial point at 
which the container and the thing contained 
might fuse, or might exchange, identities. In 
this environment, the context and the term can 
become indistinguishable. Burke (1962:24~—25) 
notes this process at work in the thought of that 
‘*God-intoxicated”* philosopher, Spinoza. 
Having identified the Creator as the context of 
all things, it was a simple, even logical matter 
to slide into pantheism. 

In sociology, it is not uncommon for a dis- 
cussion of sex behavior to become dominated 
by the consideration of life-styles. Sex be- 
havior is ‘‘really’’ a manifestation of life-style. 
The larger sense does not deny the more nar- 
row, but rather includes it. The more narrow 
technical definition may be retained without 
fear of contradiction. But by being included 
in—-and especially identified with—the larger 
context, the connotative reach of the term is 
already altered. 

The “familial ` method of defining terms is 
liable to result in a confusion of origin and 
outcome. When something is identified as a 
consequence of a state or event from which it 
is supposed to originate, there is then the 
opportunity for the origin to be identified with 
the thing it produced. The psychometry of in- 
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telligence provides an example. Test scores, 
first considered the results of something resid- 
ing in the mind called ‘intelligence, gradually 
came to be identified as the meaning of intelli- 
gence. Our use of the word cause is a 
further example. In its earlier use it was tele- 
ological in connotation and stood as conse- 
quence in the ‘‘familial’’ scheme, a sense still 
retained in common parlance. Today, of 
course, it stands as origin in the technical 
vocabulary of science. 

Finally, there is the ‘circumferential ` mode 
of definition. Through the reduction or expan- 
sion of the scope of its context, a term may 
experience radical changes in sense. Further- 
more, this vacillating play of meaning is dif- 
ficult to avoid. Regardless of the scope within 
which a term's sense is to be taken, its larger 
circumference ineluctably hovers as a 
meaning-supporting matrix. Thus, to para- 
phrase Burke’s argument, a behaviorist con- 
fining the meaning of his or her terms to the 
mechanistic ambience of laboratory experi- 
ments is at the same time confirming the non- 
mechanistic human motivations without which 
the experiments would not make sense. 

Synechdoche is another problem that can 
emerge when we ignore the circumference of 
the domain that defines a term. Perceiving the 
synechdoche in current standard ethnog- 
raphies, Geertz (1973:ch.1) proposes an ap- 
proach that aims for ‘thick description.” The 
description can be as thick as you like, but its 
ultimate reaches are indeterminate. 
Synechdoche appears to be a permanent con- 
dition. 

These remarks are not meant to minimize the 
contribution that analytic or synthetic glos- 
saries could make in sociology, but rather to- 
show that the matter cannot be allowed to rest 
there. It is not sufficient to be content with a 
narrow “technical ` definition of terms. Even if 
there were consensus among scientists con- 
cerning a term, there would soon emerge a 
body of speculation on what the term “really” 
meant, somewhat in the manner in which 
Freud purported to tell his patients and Jung 
ventured to tell Freud what was ‘‘really” 
meant when various symbolic terms were 
being employed. 

The alchemy of transmuting “words” into 
“terms`` is a mystery deep and weighty indeed, 
and its understanding requires more art than 
any single apothecary can claim. 


Vito Signorile 

Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology 
Univ. of Windsor 

Windsor, Ontario, CANADA N9B 3P4 
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. COMMENT 


. .. without a constant misuse of language 
there cannot be any discovery and any 
progress. 


Paul Feyerabend (1970:25) 


‘The primary purpose of my comment on 
Professor Riggs’s paper will be to discuss 
whether sociologists need a calculus for ter- 
minological analysis. Rather than provide an 
immanent critique, I would like to address the 
questions of the function of language in social 
science and of whether it is possible and desir- 
able to work toward a reduction in the present 
complexity of sociological languages. 

Despite some disclaimers, it is my impres- 
sion that Professor Riggs’s diagnosis and 
prescription designed to improve the state of 
sociological language is indebted to the 
guarded assumption that a more uniform lan- 
guage in sociology is important, perhaps cru- 
cial to progress in sociological knowledge and 
the view that the same problems somehow are 
largely cognitive issues awaiting intellectual 
resolutions. 

It is important to note, however, that Profes- 
sor Riggs’s essay reflects a profound change 
among social scientists, for it was the charge of 
“jargon`™` that in past years frequently 
provoked discussions of sociological language. 
The passage of time has seen no abatement of 
the discussion, and the charge of jargon has 
now become part of popular consciousness. 
But among sociologists the emphasis of the 
discussion has evidently shifted. The more re- 
cent focus on the plurality of languages and 
diversity of theoretical orientations in sociol- 
ogy may be traced to a number of intellectual 
and institutional changes in the discipline. 
While few of these factors can be detailed here, 
it is apparent that the practical difficulties of 
sociological research are increasingly attrib- 
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uted to problems related to the diversity of 
sociological languages. At the same time, the 
frequently expressed hope for a prompt reso- 
lution of cognitive diversity in the form of a 
comprehensive theory has given way to the 
realization that the proliferation of theories 
may be here to stay. Similarly, the emergence 
of sociology in recent decades in societies of 
great social diversity and inequality has also 
contributed to the growth of alternative 
theoretical perspectives and programs for the 
growth of knowledge in sociology. 

The tacit assumption commonly made in this 
context, and shared by Professor Riggs, I be- 
lieve, has been that the existence of sociologi- 
cal languages has obstructed, to a greater or 
lesser extent, any significant progress in the 
growth of sociological knowledge. It is argued 
that the formalization of sociological language 
would be a desirable solution to the problem of 
plurality of languages in sociology. These 
arguments assume that formalization is a pre- 
condition for consensus and progress, and that 
such a formalization would produce an ‘‘ideal 
and universal language, in which all rational 
beings or members of the community of dis- 
course would share common rules and com- 
mon commitments to the validity of inferences 
made in accordance with these rules” (War- 
tofsky, 1969:14; also, Popper, 1962:356, note 
19, 278). 

More generally, the view that contemporary 
sociological knowledge is, in some sense, 
**pre-paradigmatic,”* ‘immature,’ or *‘back- 
ward” in its relationship to natural scientific 
knowledge now appears to be widely shared 
within the discipline. There is perhaps equal 
agreement that the presence or absence of an 
identifiable level of formalized language in a 
discipline is a valid indicator of the state of 
cognitive development of a scientific disci- 
pline. However, aside from the limited agree- 
ment on ‘the relative importance of language to 
science, there are more particular analytical 
advantages to adopting a socio-linguistic per- 
spective on sociological knowledge. The study 
of scientific knowledge through an analysis of 
the structure of its specialized languages and 
the relationship of these languages to their so- 
cial contexts, presents in my view a more 
heuristically open theoretical framework than 
does, for example, the Kuhnian notion of 
‘paradigm, > now widely embraced by soci- 
ologists. For the notion of paradigm is already 
incorporated into a theory of science which is 
not only descriptive, but also presumptive. 
Kuhn's historiography of science is, at the 
same time, an action program for the growth of 
scientific knowledge. In contrast to the 
theoretically-laden concept of paradigm or 
similar concepts, therefore, the conceptualiza- 
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tion of sociological knowledge as a type of 
language-use, or more properly as a mode of 
discourse, remains relatively neutral with re- 
spect to entrenched programs for the growth of 
scientific knowledge. The concept of dis- 
course, rather than the much more restrictive 
concepts of language, concept, or term, implies 
that the resolution to the perceived 
shortcomings of sociological knowledge cannot 
be defined as a merely semantic solution. In 
terms of traditional distinctions-of semiology, a 
theory of discourse takes into account not only 
an analysis of semantic and syntactic struc- 
tures but also the pragmatic level of communi- 
cation. Sociology as a discourse of specialized 
meanings is always already socially organized. 
Therefore, the fundamental question posed by 
Professor Riggs’s essay becomes: Do multiple 
forms of discourse present an obstacle to the 
development of sociological knowledge, and is 
the reduction of the number of discursive for- 
mations in sociology either possible or desir- 
able? 

It is, of course, a truism to observe that 
vigorous disputes, heated debates, contradic- 
tory knowledge claims, even incommensurable 
modes of discourse are endemic to much of 
science and the history of the sciences. It 
seems equally true, however, that such dissen- 
sus is viewed as a source of considerable con- 
troversy in the scientific fields where tolerance 
for controversy is limited; for the organizing 
principle of the scientific community appears to 
be the resolution of disagreement. As a result, 
the predominant programs for the growth of 
knowledge in science accept diverse modes of 
discourse only as a transitory phenomenon. 
Moreover, diversity is primarily conceived as 
cognitive diversity. As a result, it is hoped that 
purely intellectual efforts will aid in tran- 
scending diversity. The desired consensus 

. scholarum, which constitutes scientific prog- 
ress, is thus viewed as the outcome of appro- 
priate intellectual labor. 

What I have described here in its broadest 
outlines are the essential attributes of the sci- 
entific outlook, To some extent at least, the 
scientific outlook itself initially came about as a 
response to the proliferation of idea systems in 
17th century Europe. The proliferation of ideas 
generally provides fertile ground for the growth 
of skepticism as well as for rigorous searches 
for firm meta-standards of thought. The cog- 
nitive diversity of sociology today provides a 
somewhat analogous situation. Then and now, 
the preferred resolution is one based on an 
optimistic rather than a pessimistic world view. 
To this extent the predominant view in sociol- 
ogy (shared by Professor Riggs) that multiple 
discourse must give way to consensus is a leg- 
acy of the 17th century. Such a legacy in- 
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cludes a distrust of common sense and natural 
languages and ultimately a quest for manipula- 
tive control over physical/social environments. 
Thus, notwithstanding the specific constraints 
and circumstances, there continues to be a 
strong, perhaps more guarded “bias” in favor 
of order and certainty. 

But. since the actual degree of consensus 
achieved in sociology is rather limited, it would 
only be reasonable to assume that the con- 
straints which work both for and against 
agreement are far from being purely rational 
and logical. To think otherwise is to under- 
estimate the influence of the social context on 
discursive formations. 

In contrast to prevailing epistemologies, 
sociological discourse may be automatically 
conceptualized as embedded in the life-world 
and as reflecting the life-world. Its context- 
dependence thus remains a basic feature of all 
discourse. The lack of unanimity of sociolo- 
gists, therefore, has deeper roots than is usu- 
ally assumed. Sociological discourse (about 
discourse) is historically determined and spe- 
cific. In order to monopolize discourse it is not 
sufficient to monopolize (or attempt to 
monopolize) the semantics of sociological dis- 
course; it also is necessary to control the con- 
ditions of its social organization. 

The elimination of equivocality in sociologi- 
cal language envisioned by Professor Riggs and 
by predominant programs for the growth of 
knowledge in sociology, therefore, demands 
more than just heroic intellectual efforts. Such 
equivocality is necessarily linked to different 
features of the life-world. 

However, aside from the conclusion that the 


- social basis of discourse must be seen as fun- 


damental for any lasting changes of such dis- 
course, the assumption that the unification of 
languages is itself somehow a favorable condi- 
tion for progress in: the development of 
sociological knowledge may be challenged. 
Although little systematic is known about the 
role of language in intellectual innovation, it 
could be argued strongly, as Feyerabend (1970: 
25) does, that the “displacement” of concepts 
(cf. Schon, 1963) rather than their solidity rep- 
resents one of the pre-conditions for discovery 
and progress in the sciences. The only science 
that can afford an ideal language, it seems, is a 
complete science which has ceased to be de- 
veloped. 


Nico Stehr 

Fachbereich Psychologie und Soziologie 
Universitat Konstanz 

Postfach 5560 

D-7750 Konstanz 

West Germany 
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More than other scientists, I expect, social 
scientists tend to believe that words and their 
usages are the stuff of reality. Somehow, it 
seems to be assumed, the strains and conflicts 
encountered in the search for sociological 
knowledge are products of inattention to the 
technicalities of constructing a universal do- 
main of discourse. If only the definitions and 
proper usages of terms were settled, then (and 
only then) the obstacles to inquiry would be 
dissipated. With respect for his concern and his 
effort, I feel that Riggs's paper reflects that 
perspective and is therefore unhelpful in re- 
solving the real problems of conceptualization 
that inhere in sociological analysis—unhelpful 
because it exaggerates the problem of multiple 
terminologies, presumes that the costs of ig- 
noring terminological diversity are insupporta- 
ble, and offers no guidance for resolving the 
real problems of conceptual equivalence. 

The idea of sociology as a science is founded 
upon the postulate that there are patterns in 
human relationships independent of the con- 
sciousness by participants of such patterns. 
Moreover, though people are in principle able 
to become aware of and to alter such patterns, 
they cannot as human beings escape patterning 
altogether. To alter or transcend some be- 
havioral or relational patterns is not to be- 
come unpredictably non-human, but to become 
predictably human in other ways. The ter- 
minologies they and we may use to denote such 
patterns are indeed variable, but that variety 
merely reflects a truth of our humanity. It does 
not constitute in itself a serious obstacle to 
sociological understanding. 
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When and as some set of terminological con- 
ventions comes to be associated with an espe- 
cially powerful or captivating way of describ- 
ing or explaining social patterns, a paradigm 
can be said to exist in a field of inquiry. Much 
has been said about why some sets instead of 
others become paradigms. By now, it is cer- 
tainly clear that political and other logically 
extraneous contingencies may have at least as 
much to do with the popular acceptance of 
conceptual schemes as does their explanatory 
power. No paradigm is produced merely by 
intellectual exchange ending in mutual illumi- 
nation. Rather, the outcomes of such exchange 
as is involved will be largely decided by the 
relative power—ideological, political, 
economic—of the participants. It is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the social institution 
of science that a terminology’s explanatory 
power has some bearing upon the outcome. 
Not consensus or power, but demonstrable 
truth is taken to be the ultimate arbiter—which 
is itself a hard-won convention. Point One: 
Diversity we shall have with us always; and it 
is well, because it is not social contracting but 
social conflict that generates better, i.e., more 
predictively powerful theories. 

What are the costs of ignoring terminological 
diversity among social scientists? The costs 
depend upon whether rival terminologies offer 
(a) different ways of saying the same thing, or 
(b) different conceptions of things. If the latter, 
then an intellectual loss is suffered as some 
terminology eclipses others. (Some believe 
that the long academic dominance of func- 
tionalist terminology had this effect in exclud- 
ing ‘conflict and power’ conceptions of social 
reality.) Fortunately, the losses do not seem 
permanent. Fundamental forms of social 
theory have been rediscovered or refurbished 
again and again in all major cultures. 

As for different ways of saying the same 
thing, here are the real costs of ignoring ter- 
minological diversity. The politics of ascen- 
dance and survival of everything from lan- 
guages and technologies to academic disci- 
plines and individual careers generate the 
costs. In the search for truth nothing is lost; but 
in the struggle for unchallengeable identity ev- 
erything can be lost. Because a terminology is 
an image that carries the hopes and fears of a 
people or a person, some concessions have 
constantly to be made—to the facts that people 
use different languages, have career aspira- 
tions and insecurities, labor under varying so- 
cial and personal handicaps, etc. We may take 
these realities as given, but still they have 
nothing to do with the validity and predictive 
power of a theory. Regardless of the terminol- 
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ogy in which it is couched, and of the conse- 
quent idiosyncracies of expression, a theory 
can and must be finally judged by the criteria of 
science, not anything else. We seek knowledge 
that excludes supernaturalism, is communica- 
ble in learnable terms, and can be demon- 
strated in accord with the conventions of the 
logic of experiment. Nothing more, nothing 
less. Point Two: Terminological diversity can 
generally be ignored insofar as our concerns 
are with science rather than politics. Only in a 
moribund discipline, whose questions no 
longer stimulate intellectual ferment, can a 
dictionary or glossary of terms be of any use by 
the time it is published. 

Social research always faces two problems 
of conceptual equivalence: the data problem of 
coding the different languages in which people 
directly and indirectly express their partial 
understanding of the social patterns in their 
lives, and the analysis problem of distinguish- 
ing terminological diversity from alternative 
conceptions. The coding problem is met in any 
study comparing materials obtained from and 
about different sources—individuals, the same 
person at different times, groups, nations, 
whatever the units of focus. Custom-made re- 
search designs and coding instructions, not 
glossaries of theoretical terms, are the tools we 
need and use to deal with data problems of 
equivalence. 

The second equivalence problem may be 
even more difficult: How do we know when a 
conceptual difference is indicated by a ter- 
minological difference? Here again, the only 
resolution seems to be the proof-in-the- 
pudding test. A conceptual difference is indi- 
cated if different terminologies eventually be- 
come the vehicies for identifying and account- 
ing for demonstrably different facets of human 
behavior and relations, or if one terminology is 
shown to explain more facets than another. No 
conceptual difference is indicated if ter- 
minological differences are found to reflect 
nothing more than the variety of descriptive 
details, or cannot be shown to be other than 
replicative in the range and mode of explana- 
tion. These are post factum judgments, of 
course, after indefinitely long periods of in- 
vestigation and debate. Point Three: The 
problems of conceptual equivalence have to be 
faced forever in the struggle for knowledge; 
they cannot be solved beforehand by 
prescriptions in any form. 

Comparing notes on our successes and fail- 
ures in research is essential if we are to under- 
stand better how and when our varied strat- 
egies and methods work. Final Point: Com- 
munication among scientists is accomplished 
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through the effort to understand one another's 
empirical results, not by attempting to align our 
respective evolving vocabularies. 


Austin T. Turk 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Toronto 
563 Spadina Ave 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA MSSIA1 


REJOINDER 
FROM “JABBR™ TO “SENSITIV” 
A Response to the Comments 


Richard Dewey suggests that I violated my 
own injunction to use the simplest unambigu- 
ous term for a concept when I offered 
‘terminological overloading.’ Instead, he says, 
I should have used ‘term overloading.’ I accept 
this helpful suggestion, and I regret that more 
of the comments on my paper did not include 
suggestions like this, which could be used to 
improve the quality of my argument. This is 
not to say that I necessarily disagree with all 
the remarks made by my critics. Quite the 
contrary—I find myself in full agreement with 
many wise things that have been said, but for 
sometimes disconcerting reasons. 

A number of comments made were simply 
not germane to my proposal. Many of even the 
more relevant comments, moreover, reflect 
fundamental misconceptions about what I in- 
tended to communicate. Such misinterpreta- 
tions could have resulted from a careless 
reading of the text—but I prefer to assume that 
my learned critics read the paper with attentive 
concern and that any failure to communicate 
my intentions resulted from my own exposi- 
tory deficiencies. May I respond, therefore, by 
attempting to make these ideas more explicit? I 
shall do this in two installments, first by dis- 
cussing several possible language modes, and 
then by some further remarks on four types of 
glossaries. After this brief restatement of my 
views, I shall respond more specifically to the 
misconceptions, as I see them, found in the 
comments by my critics. 


Language Modes 


An alternative strategy for presenting my re- 
flections on Terminology occurred to me re- 
cently, inspired by hearing a song about 
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‘speaking Jabberwocky.“ I suggest a two- 
by-two matrix of language modes involving 
two dimensions of variation: (1) the degree to 
which a language is intelligible to its audience; 
and (2) the extent to which the audience finds a 
communication offensive or inoffensive. Fig- 
ure | shows the matrix which results: 


Figure 1: Language Modes 


UNINTEL- INTEL- 
LIGIBLE LIGILBE 
INOFFENSIVE A D 
OFFENSIVE B Cc 


Following Marion Levy’s suggestion to replace 
words by “‘arbitrary symbols” when formali- 
zation is intended, I use the letters ‘A` to ‘D` to 
designate the language modes defined by the 
matrix, in the order that I want to consider 
them. 

Starting with ‘A,’ I suggest ‘Jabberwocky’ as 
a good name for any unintelligible but inoffen- 
sive language mode. Perhaps in the style of 
computer languages like FORTRAN and 
COBOL, we could abbreviate this name to 
“JABBR.” As in Lewis Carroll’s poem, *‘Jab- 
berwocky,”’ the words in JABBR are only un- 
intelligible so long as we don’t know what they 
mean. To me, the technical languages used by 
chemists, astronomers, and sports writers are 
JABBR because I cannot understand what is 
being communicated, no doubt quite intelligi- 
bly and succinctly, by members of the dis- 
course community concerned. 

Let me mention in passing Levy's comments 
on ‘‘justifiable’’ versus ‘‘unjustifiable’’ jargon. 
Any use of JABBR seems unjustifiable to those 
who do not understand it—and equally justifi- 
able to initiates. It is not the word, the vocab- 
ulary, that possesses intrinsic properties of 
“jargon”; rather, it is the context of use that 
determines the degree to which an expression 
is jargonistic. What is intelligible and conve- 
nient in one context may become JABBR in 
another. 

‘B’ is a language mode defined as both unin- 
telligible and offensive. But how can any un- 
intelligible language be offensive? Certainly 
JABBR is not. To answer, any communication 
is offensive when we think we can understand 
it but we really don’t. We have a right, then, to 
feel deceived and to become indignant. A 
well-established name for such languages is 
‘‘Aesopian,’’ honoring Aesop's enigmatic fa- 
bles. We can abbreviate this as “-AESOPN.” 

The comments on my paper contain some 
AESOPN. What, for example, does Stehr 
mean by a ‘‘language,"’ a ‘discourse, a “‘dis- 
cursive formation,’ or “‘formalization’’? Ac- 
cording to my dictionary, the ordinary meaning 
of ‘discourse’ is a conversation, and ‘discur- 
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sive’ connotes a rambling, incoherent se- 
quence of words. I sense, nevertheless, that 
Stehr means something more esoteric by these ` 
words—although he fails to define them for us. 

However, if the point of AESOPN is pre- 
cisely to conceal, to hide exotic meanings be- 
hind familiar words, then for Stehr and others 
to define their neologisms would be to give 
away the game. 

Perhaps Stehr and others would object to my 
calling words like ‘language’ and ‘discourse’ 
‘“*neologisms.’* I suspect that many of us think 
that only new words are neologisms. In fact, 
we need to be able to distinguish between new 
words {lexical neologisms) and familiar words 
to which new meanings have been assigned 
(semantic neologisms). The game of AESOPN, 
clearly, relies heavily on semantic neologisms 
(e.g., ‘language,’ ‘discourse’), whereas users 
of JABBR often coin lexical neologisms. 

Let us now consider ‘C,’ defined as a lan- 
guage mode that is both intelligible and offen- 
sive. Communications in this mode are fre- 
quently called ‘tirades,’ and we may corre- 
spondingly name this mode, ““TIRAD.’’ One 
can often recognize TIRAD by a title, making 
the masochistic task of reading a text unneces- 
sary. The title chosen by Levy, for example, 
clearly reveals the language mode that he 
selected for his comment.” 

The usual effect of TIRAD, of course, is to 
provoke responses written in the same lan- 
guage mode, generating much affect (or affec- 
tion?) but little cognition. Let me add here only 
the point that a standard ploy of TIRAD is to 
divert attention from the main issue by talking 
about a marginal or unrelated question—a tac- 
tic also well illustrated by Levy's ‘‘com- 
ments.” 

Completing our ring, we come now to the 
fourth language mode, ‘D, which is defined as 
both intelligible and inoffensive. The goal of 
Terminology (as a subject of inquiry) is to en- 
hance the use of language as a means of de- 
signating concepts so that they can be unam- 
biguously communicated. Clearly this 
cannot—at least in the social sciences-—-mean 
using only one word to represent each concept. 
As we have seen, abbreviated technical terms 
used by the insiders of a discourse community 
appear to be unmitigated JABBR when em- 
ployed with outsiders. Hence it appears that at 
least two terms are required for any sociologi- 
cal concept—a short form to be used by spe- 
cialists speaking to each other, and a longer 
form to be used in general communications. 
Ordinarily, of course, more than two terms per 
concept may be used. 

From the experience of this symposium, 
however, I can see that even specialist readers 
may have difficulty remembering how a tech- 
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nical term is used. For example, Austin Turk 
reveals, by his frequent use of such ex- 
pressions as ‘terminological diversity,’ ‘‘a 
terminology,” and ‘‘the terminology in which 
itis couched,” that he could not remember that 
my article deals only with Terminology as a 
field of study, which I took special pains to 
explain in connection with my discussion of 
Figure 3. Turk never uses ‘terminology’ in the 
sense of ‘Terminology,’ insisting instead on 
using it to mean a nomenclature“ or a 
“vocabulary.” If it is so difficult to com- 
municate with a Turk, how much more difficult 
must it be to communicate clearly with a lay 
reader! : 

Since the essential feature of this language 
mode is its sensitivity to the language practices 
of one`s audience as they affect the recognition 
of concepts, we can use “SENSITIV” as a 
suitable name. SENSITIV, then, is a context- 
responsive mode of language use. It must, 


necessarily, recognize the possibility of using ` 


different terms for the same concept. 
Moreover, it must show awareness of the 
different contexts in which any given word 
takes on variable meanings. In ordinary con- 
versation, nonverbal clues supply important 
context indicators which affect the meanings of 
words, but in any written document, and espe- 
cially in a sociological journal, we have to rely 
primarily on texts, augmented by charts, fig- 
ures, tables, etc., to convey to a given audi- 
ence whatever contexts are intended. 


Glossary Types 


The foregoing discussion of language 
modes—JABBR, AESOPN, TIRAD, and 
SENSITIV—paves the way for a reconsidera- 
tion of four types of glossaries, based on the 
normative, analytic, and synthetic Ter- 
minological paradigms discussed in my article. 
I will also note some correspondences between 
each glossary type and the several language 
modes. 

Before doing this, however, I must deal with 
a frequent confusion in the comments on my 
paper about the defining characteristics of a 
"glossary, which has to be distinguished from 
both a “thesaurus” and a ‘dictionary. 

A thesaurus contains only a vocabulary, to- 
tally without definitions. The most familiar 
thesaurus, Roget's, contains a classified col- 
lection of synonyms, which is not a controlled 
vocabulary. By contrast, the typical thesauri 
used for indexing purposes as retrieval tools 
contain a closed or ‘‘controlled’’ 
vocabulary—something to be avoided in the 
approach to Terminology that I recommend. 
Such thesauri may be in straight alphabetical 
order, and/or they may employ some hierar- 
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chical or classificatory scheme. The premise of 
Edgley and Turner that I endorse the use of 
“approved vocabuiaries’’ seems to rest on 
their erroneous assumption that I have recom- 
mended the use of retrieval thesauri as guides 
for language usage. 

As for dictionaries, their essential content is 
words, which are both characterized (spelling, 
pronunciation, morphology, syntactic role, and 
etymology) and defined (a set of definientia for 
each of the senses of whatever headword is 
being defined). By contrast, glossaries define 
concepts, not words. Moreover, they do not 
characterize words. Each entry in a glossary 
identifies a different concept, specifying the 
characteristics of the concept—not of a 
word—and its interrelationships with some 
other closely related concepts. Note that a 
single entry in a dictionary may include the 
definitions of several concepts, but each glos- 
sary entry should define only one concept. In 
short, dictionaires are organized semasiologi- 
cally, but glossaries are inherently 
onomasiological, to use the terms recom- 
mended by Higgins. 

We can have dictionaries of any language or 
body of words, but for subject fields and disci- 
plines, we need glossaries. Admittedly, popu- 
lar usage does not make this important distinc- 
tion, but it is fundamental for the purposes of 
my article. 

Let us now distinguish between four types of 
glossaries on the basis of two variables, again 
establishing a two-by-two matrix. Remember, 
please, that this matrix does not apply to dic- 
tionaries or to thesauri. The two relevant vari- 
ables are: (1) the sequence in which concepts 
are presented, and (2) whether one or more 
terms per concept are offered. 

Using these two variables, we arrive at this 
simple two-by-two matrix for types of glos- 
saries: 


Figure 2: Types of Glossaries 


ONE- MULTI- 
j TERMED TERMED 
ALPHABETICAL A B 
CLASSIFIED C D 


Alphabetical, one-termed glossaries, type A, 
combine the worst features of both the norma- 
tive and synthetic Terminological paradigms. 
Unfortunately, most glossaries in print tend to 
take this form, mimicking the semasiological 
structure of dictionaries. The one-term feature 
especially discredits Terminology, as reflected 
in the negativism expressed about my paper in 
most of the comments. The fact that I ex- 
pressly repudiated the one-termed approach 
seems not to have overcome this mind set. 
Only Dewey seems to have fully grasped my 
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endorsement of the multi-termed paradigm— 
but he, of course, attacks my paper for the 
opposite reason since he alone among the 
commentators supports ‘‘univocalism,” and 
hence would favor a one-termed glossary. 

The alphabetical ordering of type-A glos- 
saries also affects adversely the contents of the 
definitions by making it difficult to write them 
as an interdependent set. As illustrated by the 
definitions used in Hall’s glossary (see Fig- 
ure 4 of my paper), there is no logical starting 
point when concept definitions are formulated 
independently—one cannot easily presuppose 
that a technical term (which may not be defined 
until much later in the text) will be understood 
if used in the definition. 

Alone among the commentators, Higgins, a 
linguist, addresses himself to this issue, argu- 
ing that ‘definition chains’’ do not require the 
classification of concepts—they can be given in 
alphabetically ordered entries, as noted above, 
but with much inconvenience. However, it is 
much easier, both for authors and audience, if 
concept definitions are classified so as to es- 
tablish the linkages between them that Higgins 
calls ‘‘definition chains.” 

In my opinion, then, both the one-termed 
and the alphabetical characteristics of type-A 
glossaries mitigate against their usefulness in 
the social sciences. I propose to call this type 
of glossary a ‘wordbook.’ If anyone prefers not 
to use ‘wordbook,’ alternative terms like 
‘type-A glossary’ or ‘alphabetized, one-termed 
glossary’ can be equally unambiguous. 

The language mode most closely associated 
with workbooks is JABBR, for a simple reason 
mentioned by Higgins, namely, that very few 
people are likely to change their views about 
“the proper or acceptable meanings of words” 
simply because of the publication of a glossary. 
Without fully accepting this pessimism, I can 
agree that many users would ignore available 
glossaries, just as they fail to take advantage of 
available dictionaries. Higgins himself rejects 
the use of ‘synonymy’ to refer to ‘‘sets of syn- 
onymous expressions," although this is one of 
the established senses of the word as it is set 
forth in Webster’s dictionary. 

Insiders who know the special vocabulary of 
a field are likely to consider wordbooks super- 
fluous. Moreover, outsiders are unlikely to 
appreciate a wordbook because if it uses tech- 
nical terms in the definitions they will be dif- 
ficult to track down, but if technical terms are 
not used the definitions will probably seem in- 
comprehensibly prolix. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, wordbooks—unfortunately the most 
common form of glossary—give a bad name to 
the genre, and to Terminology as a subject 
field. 

Consider next type-B glossaries, those de- 
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fined as one-termed and classified. This is the 
format favored by normative Terminology, as 
it is practiced by most term planners, using’ 
guidelines established by Technical Committee 
37 of the International Standards Organization 
(ISO/TC37). It is appropriate, therefore, to call 
such glossaries ‘‘standards”’ since they seek to 
standardize the use of a preferred term for each 
concept defined in their glossaries. This nor- 
mative aspect of a standard is related to its 
one-termed characteristic. 

Admittedly, glossaries in the form of a stan- 
dard do enhance the understanding of interre- 
lated concepts because they use a classified 
arrangement of entries which facilitates the 
comprehension of technical definitions. In 
subject fields where the pecuniary or political 
advantages of conceptual precision outweigh 
the attachment of users to their own favored 
vocabulary, standards can not only be en- 
forced, but the inducements for acceptance are 
powerful. This is particularly true, I believe, in 
the fields of technology. By contrast, in the 
social sciences the penalties for avoiding con- 
formity with a standard are minimal, and the 
rewards for compliance are almost nonexis- 
tent. The predictable response to any standard 
written for the social sciences would therefore 
be polemical, written in TIRAD. 

Turning next to type-C glossaries, defined as 
those that are multi-termed but alphabetical, 
we immediately see their analogy to the 
semasiological style followed by lexicog- 
raphers in the preparation of dictionaries. Be- 
cause of this lexical affinity, we may justifiably 
refer to this type of glossary as a ‘‘lexicon.”’ 
Should the term trouble anyone, please use 
instead, ‘type-C glossary, or ‘multi-termed 
alphabetical glossary." 

The relation of lexicons to the analytic mode 
of Terminology should be self-evident. The 
starting point used in the preparation of a lexi- 
con is one or more key words used as entry 
terms, followed by more or less elaborate dis- 
cussions of the various concepts designated by 
the words. Clearly, it is easy to confuse the 
entry terms used in a lexicon with the head- 
words used in a dictionary, and the format of a 
lexicon is so semasiological in character as to 
justify confusing it with a dictionary. Never- 
theless, I believe we are justified in thinking of 
lexicons as a form of glossary because the pri- 
mary interest they reflect concerns the defini- 
tion of concepts rather than the characteriza- 
tion of words. 

For social scientists, a lexicon is assuredly 
more interesting and acceptable than a stan- 
dard. But it is also apparent that the primary 
users of a lexicon will be language mediators, 
including indexers, translators, and lexicog- 
raphers, rather than scholars engaged in the 
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production of knowledge. Anyone engaged in 
the interpretation, translation, or indexing of a 
text will find that lexicons provide invaluable 
assistance. But sociologists involved in the 
writing of texts will find lexicons of much more 
limited value. They have less need for infor- 
mation about how key words are used in fields 
other than their own than they do for field- 
specific data about the concepts and their 
terms that are used specifically in their own 
particular domains. 

When we relate the uses of a lexicon to lan- 
guage modes, we shall see that its main affinity 
is with AESOPN. Specifically, anyone 
perplexed by the prevalence of AESOPN in 
sociologese could use a lexicon, such as the 
UNESCO-sponsored Dictionary of Social Sci- 
ences (Gould and Kolb, 1964), and the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(1968), as a code book to decipher a text by 
supplying clues to the hidden meanings that 
lurk behind the more familiar senses of ordi- 
nary words. 

The basic limitation of such works, however, 
remains their inability to bring together in a 
coherent and accessible fashion the informa- 
tion that scholars are likely to want about the 
key concepts, as distinguished from the key 
words, used in their own subject fields. An- 
other limitation—or perhaps a temptation— 
found in lexicons is their tendency to indulge, 
perhaps unconsciously, in the writing of stan- 
dards. The Kroeber and Kluckholn book, 
again, provides an example. Its 435 pages are 
devoted not only to an analysis of the large 
number of concepts designated by the single 
word, ‘culture,’ in texts by anthropologists, 
but also to an effort to prescribe what the au- 
thors consider to be a preferred meaning for 
this word. 

The type-D glossary is defined by its use of a 
classified ordering of concept definitions and a 
multi-termed vocabulary. The word ‘onomas- 
ticon’ seems an ideal name for this type of 
glossary. 

Webster’s says that an ‘onomasticon’ may 
be a collection of words used in a specialized 
field—which certainly fits our conception of 
the scope of type-D glossaries. Let us stipulate 
it to mean, in the present context, glossaries 
that are classified and multi-termed. As with 
‘wordbook’ and ‘lexicon,’ however, alterna-' 
tive terms are also available for any who prefer 
them. 

_The use of onomasticons is surely associated 
with the SENSITIV language mode. By recog- 
nizing the different vocabularies preferred by 
diverse discourse communities and by provid- 
ing abbreviated terms for use in restricted 
contexts and longer terms for use outside of 
such contexts, an onomasticon allows its users 
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to choose among alternative possibilities the 
terms most likely to communicate a precisely 
defined concept to a particular audience. This, 
after all, is the defining characteristic of SEN- 
SITIV. 

Higgins raises some important questions in 
his comment about the premises of synthetic 
Terminology and, by inference, about the for- 
mat of an onomasticon. I shall try to respond to 
these comments here because I consider this 
approach and this type of glossary to be the 
most appropriate for sociology. 

Higgins recommends strongly that in the 
preparation of glossaries we should be sure to 
make use of the expert advice of lexicog- 
raphers. Appropriate as lexicographic tech- 
niques are for the solution of lexical problems, 
they require adaptations for use in handling 
terminological problems. 

Actually linguists and lexicographers often 
overlook the importance of Terminology, as do 
some sociologists—if Levy’s comments on my 
paper can be used as an example. His tirade 
frankly surprised me because Levy’s writings 
are in fact full of definitions and stipulated 
terms. He practices Terminology, but does not 
want to talk about it. Consider, for example, 
The Structure of Society (1952), in which Levy 
carefully distinguishes between his own defini- 
tions of ‘role’ and the definitions previously 
offered by Davis, Linton, and Parsons (p. 158). 
Levy goes on to propose the use of ‘ideal role’ 
in place of what the others call ‘status,’ and to 
use ‘status’ for a concept that they (Davis, 
Parsons, and Linton) do not recognize. Instead 
of what they call ‘role,’ Levy would use the 
term, ‘actual role,’ but he accepts their usage 
of ‘position.’ 

I have no wish to praise or condemn the 
vocabulary proposed by Levy. I only want to 
point out that in fact he practices Terminology, 
but amateurishly. A small onomasticon—like 
Figure 6 of my paper—would have helped him 
display the half-dozen key interrelated con- 
cepts required for his analysis of ‘roles,’ and to 
supply for each a number of terms, including 
both those that he prefers to use and those 
favored by others. This simple device would 
have enabled his readers to translate a text 
written in the Parsonian vocabulary into the 
terms favored by Levy, or vice versa. 

Higgins questions the value of onomasticons 
because he doubts that users will be able to 
simply “‘look up” concepts. Quite so, but since 
an alphabetical index is a necessary feature of 
any onomasticon, users can find key words 
without difficulty, just as they do when using 
Roget’s Thesaurus. Higgins also criticizes my 
failure to supply explicit criteria for classifica- 
tion of entries. However, a classification 
scheme that serves the needs of one subject 
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field or conceptual framework may be unsuita- 
ble in another. It is important to provide a 
variety of schemes, according to the require- 
ments of specialists in each field concerned. 

Higgins asks how the salient concepts in a 
subject field are to be identified. This is the 
responsibility of specialists in a subject field. 
Terminology can advise on the methodology 
but not the content. 

If the preparation of an onomasticon re- 
quires the writing of definitions, then does it 
not also, Higgins asks, presuppose a ‘‘massive 
effort of conceptual analysis’? If the spe- 
cialists in a field have not already made a good 
deal of progress in the identification and 
clarification of concepts required for their own 
work, it would be foolhardy to try to prepare 
an onomasticon in that field. I would recom- 
mend the production of onomasticons only 
after enough progress has been made in a field 
so that it becomes useful to investigate the 
ordered relations between concepts and make 
known the terms used for each. In that pro- 
cess, no doubt, some further clarification of 
concepts may well, and usefully, occur. 

On a more formal level of structure, Higgins 
asks how the Kroeber and Kluckholn work 
could have been made more useful. My answer 
is that if they had appended a glossary 
(onomasticon) in which the key concepts 
signified by ‘culture’ were not only arranged 
systematically in relation to each other, but 
also assigned terms, this would have made the 
book not only something to read and marvel at, 
but a useful reference tool as well. In such a 
glossary credit would of course, be given to 
original sources. 

I do not think glossaries are the answer to all 
problems. The substantive problems of sociol- 
ogy, as I have emphasized, have to be solved 
by the methods of sociological research we are 
all familiar with. But glossaries will serve an 
important supplementary purpose if they are 
well designed and prepared, on the principles 
of synthetic Terminology. If they are 
wordbooks, their value may well be negative. 
No doubt few genuine onomasticons have been 
written. Perhaps we can only tell how useful 
they will be after we get some of them in our 
hands. I think the odds are they will indeed 
prove quite useful. At least let us remain 
open-minded. The point of my argument is that 
we need to get started. The new technology 
now available in the form of a machine- 
readable terminology bank should enable us to 
prepare, distribute, and revise glossaries more 
effectively and quickly—but it will also require 
more start-up funding. This is the practical 
question behind the effort to arouse interest in 
Terminology. 


mm. 
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Misperceptions 


Several of the commentators on my paper 
believe that I want to ‘‘monopolize discourse.” 
Rule speaks of ‘‘enforced conformity,” ‘‘stan- 
dardized terminology,” and ‘‘planned econ- 
omy.” Edgley and Turner express their fears 
that a terminology bank would lead to 
“homogeneity of thought.” Stehr suggests that 
I am somehow against the ‘‘displacement of 
concepts,” ‘‘multiple forms of discourse,” and 
the ‘‘diversity of sociological language.” In- 
stead, he says, I support ‘‘the unification of 
languages,” the ‘‘monopolization of the 
semantics of sociological discourse,” ‘‘merely 
semantic solutions,” ‘‘the formalization of 
sociological language,” and an ‘‘ideal universal 
language.’’ What a strange amalgam! What did 
I say that gave rise to such grotesque misper- 
ceptions? 

The onomasiological or synthetic approach, 
which I have recommended in place of the 
normative, precisely avoids the attempt to 
prescribe a ‘‘standardized terminology.” In 
any event, my remarks have nothing to do with 
a ‘‘planned economy,” or ‘‘enforced confor- 
mity,” metapors whose political, economic or 
social import is unrelated to conceptual and 
terminological issues. 

Edgley and Turner say that what we need in 
sociology is better writing, an improved 
rhetoric, rather than a ‘‘totalitarian’’ solution 
or a “‘lowest common denominator.’’ Let us 
see what lies behind their metaphor. 

Taking Figure 6 from my paper as an exam- 
ple, *‘speech-sound”’ is a ‘lowest common de- 
nominator” (icd) of all the concepts defined in 
that miniature onomasticon. But all the con- 
cepts are not reduced to that single one; rather, 
many more useful conceptual distinctions are 
made building on that single lcd than have pre- 
viously been differentiated by the use of an 
impoverished vocabulary, containing only (in 
Hall’s glossary) the terms ‘phonetic,’ ‘phone- 
tics,’ ‘phoneme,’ and ‘phonemics.’ If, of 
course, Edgley and Turner use ‘Icd’ in a fuzzy 
way, rather than as a precise metaphor, then 
their expression only illustrates the kind of 
sloppiness that onomasticons (or Terminology) 
are designed to overcome. 

I do not doubt that many scholars write out- 
rageously bad English. Surely one reason for 
this, however, is the lack of adequate Ter- 
minological tools. The result is a lack of 
cumulation of effort. In a sense, each writer 
starts afresh to define his or her own terms and 
to attack others who favor a different usage. If 
an onomasticon were available, linked to a 
continuing terminology bank, any challenge 
such as the one Levy offered to Parsons, Lin- 
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ton and Davis would immediately have been 
attended to. If no revisions of previously re- 
corded concept definitions or changes in the 
assigned terms could be agreed to, the multi- 
termed structure of the tool would permit any 
user working in the fields of structural- 
functional analysis or role theory to determine 
with no special effort which terms were being 
used by which scholars for which concepts, old 
and new. I can imagine that one reason for 
Levy’s evident rage against my discussion of 
Terminology may be the frustrations he has 
experienced in securing recognition for his own 
conceptual innovations, a type of frustration 
that could be much alleviated if my recom- 
mendations were to be accepted—at least, I 
wish this position could be fairly tested. 

More importantly, perhaps, a terminology 
bank designed to support the production of 
onomasticons will facilitate conceptual inno- 
vation and thus promote diversity.'! We now 
find ourselves in a situation demanding the 
continuous, not to say accelerating, production 
of new concepts for which, correspondingly, 
new terms are needed. The available vocab- 
ulary, and especially its key words, have be- 
come so overloaded that it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to communicate precisely which 
of a range of possible concepts one has in mind 
when using these words. So much is this the 
case that whenever anyone claims that a new 
concept is needed and offers a term for it, the 
typical audience response is unbelief and hos- 
tile resistance. 

Since there is no easy way to prove that a 
concept is in fact new—even a costly search of 
the literature does not suffice to prove one’s 
claim unless skeptics are willing to replicate 
the search for themselves—the contemporary 
academic environment is indeed hostile to in- 
novation. By contrast, if members of a dis- 
course community were by common consent to 
rely on a satisfactory terminological data base 
and frequently up-dated glossaries (in the 
onomasticon format), they would have at their 
fingertips an inexpensive tool that could be 
used to establish the validity of innovative 
claims. In short, the most important uses of 
Terminology may not be so much to enhance 
the communicability of established concepts as 


! I wish we could find a better name for classified, 
multi-termed glossaries than ‘‘onomasticon.’’ The 
word sounds so much like the name of a prehistoric 
monster that I fear its very preposterousness will 
attract the kind of derision that will distract attention 
from the useful concept it designates, and hence also 
undermine acceptance of the innovation my article is 
designed to promote. This: idea itself supplies a test 
case of the propositions which follow. - 
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to facilitate the introduction and acceptance of 
new concepts and the terms used to designate 
them. 

Overington’s comment points to the value of 
a more efficient on-line information service for 
sociology than anything we now possess— 
something equivalent, perhaps, to the medical 
information service called “PROMIS.” Al- 
though I share Overington’s enthusiasm for 
improved information services, and my con- 
cern is quite explicit (not ‘‘subterranean’’) in 
other things I have written, it is not a focus for 
the article’ presented here. Existing terminol- 
ogy banks, as Overington says, support the 
improvement of machine-readable information 
services. They do not, however, facilitate work 
in the subject fields of sociology or in other 
social science disciplines. Rather, their support 
of retrieval services presupposes the existence 
of texts to be tapped. By contrast, the ap- 
proach to Terminology that I recommend 
would facilitate the production of knowledge, 
on the premise that if authors could write less 
ambiguously—by improving both their rhetoric 
and their use of technical terms—then it would 
also be easier for indexers to provide descrip- 
tors that could better support the retrieval of 
relevant information for scholarly purposes. 

Signorile discusses the need to include 
problems of ‘conceptual definition” in the 
context of Terminology. I do not think I said 
anything against this proposition. What I did 
say was that the ‘conceptual problems” of 
sociology can be distinguished from its *‘ter- 
minological problems.” By the former I under- 
stand the problems of establishing the value of 
a concept in relation to whatever theories or 
substantive problems may use it, and also the 
problems of operationalizing concepts. 

From his questions about concept defini- 
tions, Signorile sinks into a peculiar morass 
created by his suggestion that I want to pool 
terms, ‘‘like a factor analyst,” and arrive at the 
conclusion that tall these terms mean the same 
thing. If this is a reference to the multi-termed 
method of designating concepts, it reflects a 
complete misunderstanding of my proposals. 

The question that Signorile raises about how 
to define concepts rests on the practical diffi- 
culty that words used in a definition may them- 
selves be ambiguous. This applies, I suspect, 
even to the most ‘operational’ definitions. My 
answer is essentially pragmatic and is no ulti- 
mate solution—but I see no ultimate solution. I 
believe that we have to start with some words 
treated as ‘primitives, which is to say that 
they can be understood in accordance with one 
of their senses as given in ordinary dic- 
tionaries. The moment a word is used for some 
meaning other than one recognized lexico- 
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graphically, it ceases to be a primitive and be- 
comes a neologism. Any neologism used in a 
glossary must be defined either in that glos- 
sary or in some other accessible text. 

Signorile may not regard this procedure as a 
satisfactory solution of the more ultimate diffi- 
culty he sees—but it moves a long way toward 
its solution, and it is better to take this step 
than to hang back waiting for the perfect an- 
swer. 

Signorile appears to endorse the distinction 
I drew between ‘‘ambiguity’’ and 
*equivocality``—a distinction not appreciated 
by Dewey, for example, when he credits me 
with an awareness of growing ‘‘ambiguity in 
the sociological vocabulary. But Signorile 
errs when he says that I see ambiguity as a 
‘quality of the audience.”* It is the way an 
audience understands a word (or a statement) 
that involves ambiguity. Term overloading 
creates increasing equivocality (multivocalism 
or multivalence) in words, and this in turn in- 
creases our need to supply more complex 
contextual clues so that the intended meaning 
of a word can be grasped. If I understand 
Signorile, he wants us to pay more attention to 
the study of contexts as a solution to the prob- 
lem of disambiguating our understanding of 
words. I cannot object, of course, but I would 
also say that the first and easiest step to take is 
to distinguish between the possible meanings 
of polysemes in such a way that the tasks in- 
volved in providing contextual clues can be 
simplified. 

Higgins, incidentally, touches on the same 
question when he suggests that I might use the 
term ‘actuated sense’ to talk about the phe- 
nomenon of indicating which of the possible 
senses of polyseme is intended. I accept this 
term as a useful one, but not as a synonym for 
‘evocate,’ which is the verb form required to 
specify the action taken to establish an ac- 
tuated sense. No doubt the word ‘evocate’ is 


clumsy, and I would welcome any further ` 


suggestion from Higgins for a better synony- 
mous term. 

Coming finally to Dewey's comments, I am 
gratified by his endorsement of the purposes if 
not the content of my paper. However, I have 
to disassociate myself from the univocal solu- 
tion that he continues to endorse by citing, 
with approval, ‘‘Borsodi’s Addendum.” I seri- 
ously doubt that we should hope for a vocab- 
ulary whose terms would designate only one 
entity—-and I know for sure that it will not 
happen. So long as we can tell which entity a 
term designates in its context of use, we should 
be satisfied—but we also have a long way to 
travel before reaching that goal. 

More seriously, Dewey raises some in- 
teresting points in his speculations about why 
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sociologists are so indifferent to ‘‘semantic- 
conceptual problems.’ He refers to campus 
departmentalization, publish or perish, con- 
ceptual blindness, cultural relativism, analogi- 
cal deductions, and working in a closed sys- 
tem. Without accepting his diagnosis, I admit 
that the antagonism manifested against my 
proposal that Terminology as a methodology or 
subject field be treated as an aid to sociological 
work rather surprised me. I could not help 
asking myself why such an apparently innocu- 
ous proposal should be received so antagonis- 
tically. 

If, after all, sociologists do prefer to write in 
AESOPN, then I can understand their resis- 
tance to an exposure of their recondite secrets. 
If, as Stehr seems to argue, members of any 
discourse community prefer to maintain the 
arcana which establish their self-confidence 
and identity, then it is indeed hopeless to insist 
on the exposure to public view of these con- 
temporary Mysteries. 

The perspective in which my paper was 
written, however, made the best case assump- 
tion that the common purpose shared by soci- 
ologists is a search for “truth.” No doubt, as 
Turk argues, the popular acceptance of con- 
ceptual schemes can be explained as much by 
“political and other logically extraneous con- 
tingencies’’ as by their explanatory power. 
Nevertheless, even Turk holds that *‘demon- 
strable truth is taken to be the ultimate arbi- 
ter. When he says that ‘`a terminology’s ex- 
planatory power has some bearing on the out- 
come,’ however, I have to part company with 
him. It is not the terms used, but the concepts 
they designate, and the way these concepts are 
employed in propositions, that affect our pre- 
dictive capabilities—or our grasp of the 
“truth.” 

The costs of “terminological diversity," to 
Turk, can be resolved into cases of: (1) ‘‘differ- 
ent ways of saying the same thing,” or (2) 
“different conceptions of things. With refer- 
ence to the first case, my proposals involve 
creating reference tools that will enable users 
of one set of terms to discover when users of 
different terms are, in fact, saying the same 
thing. I see only gain from the use of such 
tools. To claim that only in a ‘‘moribund disci- 
pline’* can the publication of a ‘‘dictionary or 
glossary of terms” be of any use simply ignores 
my proposals for the computerized, interactive 
use of a machine-readable data base, with fre- 
quently revised printouts. 

Turk’s second objection involves the as- 
sumption that rival vocabularies convey differ- 
ent conceptions of reality. Again, this may 
occur, but the solutions that Terminology 
might facilitate would enable the contenders in 
rival schools to discover more clearly if their 
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differences were substantive, involving differ- 
ent paradigms, theories, and propositions, or 
whether disagreement had arisen only because 
different words were being used for the same 
thing or the same words for different things. I 
fully agree that communication among scien- 
tists requires a mutual understanding of find- 
ings and theories, but learning how to under- 
stand anyone’s findings surely requires that we 
comprehend the meanings of the words they 
employ. 

Turk seems to think that social scientists, 
more than other scientists, identify reality with 
the words they use. If this be true, it is surely 
because other scientists pay more attention to 
the correspondence between their terms and 
the referents of the concepts they designate. If 
social scientists give more weight to the words 
they use, it is probably because they do not 
know how to relate these words more effi- 
ciently to Turk’s ‘stuff of reality.’ The pur- 
pose of Terminology, as a supplementary 
method or stragegy in the social sciences, in- 
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volves precisely the effort to establish closer 
linkages between the words employed in 
scholarly discourse and the reality worlds to 
which they refer. 


Fred W. Riggs 


N.B. I have capitalized ‘Terminology’ only to empha- 
size the distinction between the subject field and 
other meanings of the word. This does not mean that 
the names of fields should, in general, be capitalized, 
or that Terminology is any more significant than 
other fields or methodologies. 
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The review and evaluation of the work 
of peers is a routine part of the role of 
today’s academic scholar. Scholars are 
necessarily critics, and intellectual ex- 
change among members of a discipline is 
not always polite and friendly. However, 
this exchange is an essential part of the 
accumulation of knowledge, and thus im- 
portant to the professional academician. 

The peer reviewers of one’s scholarship 
within the publication and grant awarding 
processes are anonymous to the submit- 
ter, and these evaluation systems appear 
to work well for directing the research 
enterprise of the discipline. Publication is 
also an obvious source of objective data 
about the scholarly productivity of an in- 
dividual for the administrators in aca- 
demic institutions who determine whether 
or not a faculty member is to be retained 
or promoted (though some critics question 
the possibility of objective evaluation 


even of published material}. However, 
administrators cannot retain, promote, 
terminate, or ignore a faculty member 
solely on the basis of publication. Faculty 
members are also expected to teach stu- 
dents and perform certain organizational 
duties in their own departments and uni- 
versities, and departmental colleagues are 
probably best qualified to make valid 
judgments about an individual’s perform- 
ance in these areas. Departmental peers 
usually know how students evaluate a 
colleague's classes; they observe interac- 
tions with students; they serve on com- 
mittees together; they know who is a con- 
structive or disruptive force. They know 
who more often promotes departmental 
interests, and who more often protects in- 
dividual interests. It is reasonable for ad- 
ministrators to include intra-departmental 
“*péer review” as part of the decision pro- 
cess. 
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Confidentiality of the peer review sys- 
tem has recently come under attack, how- 
ever, and legislation such as the Ohio Pri- 
vacy Act (Ohio Revised Code, 1977) con- 
cerning the individual's right-of-access to 
information about him or herself in uni- 
versity files has essentially eliminated 
confidentiality from the peer review sys- 
tem within universities. The Ohio law, for 
example, requires that evaluation files be 
open to the person being evaluated; and 
the person may challenge in writing the 
accuracy and/or relevance of documents 
in the file. To meet the spirit and intent of 
the law, the practice at our university is 
not to include a document in the file unless 
its source is identified, since anonymous 
evaluations would undoubtedly be chal- 
lenged by the subject in a grievance pro- 
cedure. Of course, there are various ways 
of arranging group rather than individual 
responsibility for evaluations, such as 
‘‘committee letters” or ‘departmental 
votes.” However, if letters of evaluation 
by individual colleagues or groups are 
used in the process, they are signed by the 
writer(s). 

The impetus for legislation on ‘‘open 
access"’ came from outside the academy, 
and the immediate aim has been to curtail 
abuse of personal records. Third parties 
such as banks, credit agencies, or insur- 
ance companies sometimes have had ac- 
cess to personal information, the exist- 
ence of which has been unknown to the 
subject, and the use of such data has 
sometimes resulted in unjust or dis- 
criminatory practices. We believe, how- 
ever, that the application of these laws to 
colleague review processes in universities 
may have some unanticipated and 
possibly detrimental effects. 

Before outlining what we believe these 
effects will be, let us make some assump- 
tions about the possible outcomes of con- 
fidential versus open evaluations. Let us 
assume first that a negative assessment 
will be made, and that the review condi- 
tion itself (confidential or open) does not 
affect the content of the evaluation. It 
seems likely that the confidential situation 
will allow for candid and straightforward 
evaluation, as well as the maintenance of 
equanimity in interpersonal relations. On 
the contrary, a candid assessment in the 
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open access condition is likely to generate 
interpersonal hostility potentially danger- 
ous to the solidarity of the unit. 

Let us assume secondly that a negative 
assessment will be made, and that the re- 
view condition will affect the content of a 
colleague’s evaluation. It seems likely that 
in the confidential situation, the result 
would still be candid, specific, clearly 
stated comments about the subject’s 
work. In the open access situation, how- 
ever, evaluations, if they are submitted at 
all, may contain only general, bland, even 
meaningless comments. If this happened, 
the second type of evaluation would en- 
courage administrators to ‘‘read between 
the lines,” a subjective practice nullifying 
the intent and effectiveness of peer re- 
view. This appears to be happening al- 
ready with regard to letters of recom- 
mendation. 

The dilemma of peer review rests in the 
role conflict of a colleague who is placed 
in the position of being both friend (or 
enemy) and professional judge. Making 
objective, professional judgments about 
the work of others is easier in the absence 
of emotional attachments between 
evaluators and those being evaluated, a 
condition enhanced by a certain degree of 
social distance between the two parties. 
Where social distance does not exist, 
anonymity has protected the role of friend 
from the negative feelings often incurred 
by the role of judge. 

Under an open access condition, when 
a negative review is warranted, the peer 
reviewer has a choice. He or she can fol- 
low the dictates of professional con- 
science and give a negative evaluation, 
knowing that it may mean sacrificing a 
friendship. Furthermore, if the individual 
being reviewed is eventually retained, the 
peer review process will probably become 
the source of schisms reflecting personal 
conflict in the academic unit. 

Alternatively, the reviewer may make 
some cynical assumptions about the dis- 
tribution of rewards and opt for the 
friendship, or even merely pleasant rela- 
tions. In making this choice he or she is 
likely to produce a positive or bland 
evaluation, or perhaps abstain from the 
process. In this case the peer review pro- 
cess would become meaningless and 
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superficial, and the decision would essen- 
tially be pushed on to someone else in the 
system with enough distance to be objec- 
tive. 

In a very perfect world, the reviewer 
might have a third choice. Some 
evaluators might be able to achieve a style 
of careful, honest evaluation which is not 
devastating to the subject. Some scholars 
may be able to receive and accept nega- 
tive evaluations and still maintain positive 
relationships with the evaluators. We be- 
lieve this alternative is rarely chosen 
and/or successful. 

The situation of the peer reviewer in the 
same department as the subject is a clear 
example of role conflict as described by 
Merton (1957). If a negative evaluation is 
appropriate, the reviewer must violate the 
expectations of one role or the other. 
Gross et al. (1957) suggest three possible 
resolutions: the moral, responding to the 
legitimacy of some expectations; the 
expedient, responding to the sanctions of 
some expectations; and the moral- 
expedient, reflecting some balance be- 
tween legitimacy and sanction. Our hunch 
is that in the open access situation the 
sanctions of the friendship role will be 
greater than those of the professional role, 
and the evaluator is likely to choose an 
expedient or compromising resolution. 
We believe it is generally considered more 
important (and is also easier for most 
people) to be humane and sensitive to 
others than to uphold their professional 
principles. Some socialist societies stress 
the value of loyalty and duty to the sys- 
tem, but we have been taught to value 
each individual, to be loyal to our close 
associates, and to treat others as we 
would have them treat us. In the past, 
confidentiality has allowed the indi- 
vidual to step out of the friend role and to 
assume the professional role more easily. 

We also believe that the size of the de- 
partment will have a significant effect on 
the peer-review process. In a small de- 
partment where there is a greater likeli- 
hood of daily contact, more informal 
association at lunchtime, and activities 
shared by families, it seems likely that an 
open-access peer review process repre- 
sents a heavier emotional burden. In a 
larger unit where all members do not 
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know each other so personally, the 
amount of social distance between col- 
leagues may be greater, at least for some, 
and the cost of potentially destroying a 
relationship or inviting some eventual 
reprisal should be less. 

Finally, we believe that junior, unten- 
ured faculty are less likely to evaluate 
their colleagues negatively than senior, 
tenured faculty. Junior faculty are more 
often in the position of being evaluated, 
and consequently they can emphathize 
more directly with the subject. It also 
seems reasonable to assume that senior 
faculty may experience more social dis- 
tance from their colleagues being eval- 
uated than junior faculty. In addition, 
senior faculty are usually less vulnerable 
and consequently less hesitant to make 
negative evaluations of others. 

At this point it is not entirely clear what 
the long-range ramifications of right-of- 
access procedures will be. The new pro- 
cedures do provide added protection of 
due process for the individual being re- 
viewed, and many faculty value this pro- 
tection. In preparation for empirical 
studies, we interviewed several faculty 
members and administrators. One person 
we talked to expressed directly a senti- 
ment shared by several others. He said he 
would rather retain some mediocre schol- 
ars than allow an individual to be unjustly 
or maliciously treated. From this per- 
spective, right-of-access helps to protect 
academic freedom and general fair play. 

We believe, however, that this added 
individual protection has two direct costs 
for the group as a whole. One cost is the 
lesser reliability and significance of peer 
evaluations, resulting in the further cen- 
tralization of personnel decisions. The 
other is the risk of some animosity and 
loss of collegiality in academic depart- 
ments. 

There may be no justification for the 
fear that excellence will be sacrificed by 
this effort to provide due process. Appar- 
ently some faculty are willing to make 
candid evaluations even with the open 
process, or at least they report that they 
are. However, we have talked with ad- 
ministrators who have seen letters of rec- 
ommendation before and after the law. 
Most were amused at our question about 
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letter content and strongly asserted that 
such letters are less valuable now. This 
forces administrators, the actual 
decision-makers, to distinguish between 
strong and weak recommendations by 
reading between the lines. They may also 
come to increasingly value objective, 
quantitative (apparently more reliable) 
data, such as number of publications or 
number of students taught. 

We believe that an equally dangerous 
cost is the dissolution of collegiality in 
departments where negative evaluations 
are made but the individual under review 
is ultimately retained. The parties must 
continue to confront one another. The 
awareness of who supports whom in a de- 
partment creates cliques and schisms and 
inhibits a sense of community,..an impor- 
tant aspect of creative scholarly endeavor. 
Some administrators believe that time 
usually heals such wounds and that the 
open system has been very helpful in air- 
ing problems that were never confronted 
before. One administrator we interviewed 
suggested that the open process would 
push departments with high standards 
and strong faculty to review with even 
more rigor, while departments with less 
secure faculty would be even less likely to 
purge their marginal colleagues. It seems 
to us, however, that only the ‘‘super 
egos” are very comfortable in an environ- 
ment of relatively constant, open criti- 
cism, and that some creative individuals 
may be lost before they grow a sufficiently 
strong protective shell. This will mean a 
net loss to the scholarly community and 
its productivity. 

Universities are not profit-making in- 
stitutions with faceless clients, and are not 
meant to operate by virtue of secondary 
relationships. Faculty and students have 
faces with names. Faculty colleagues are 
fellow members of a unit which ap- 
proaches being a primary group. In the 
family primary group, years of daily con- 
tact allow family members to evaluate 
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each other with considerable validity, but 
if the family is strong, the members do not 
openly denigrate the worth of one an- 
other. There are powerful incentives for. 
members to remain on good terms with 
others in the group. 

The focus on due process as part of the 
drive to achieve ‘‘perfect’’ justice should 
take account of the means available and 
their logical consequences in various 
organizations. If universities must open 
their peer review files to subjects, and if 
this results in the changes in the contents 
of those files that we have posited, who 
pays the cost? Consistently productive 
scholars who obtain grants and publish — 
very frequently are likely to be retained no 
matter how peers evaluate them. It is the 
average faculty member for whom letters 
of recommendation are critical. Recom- 
mendations from peers provide the data 
which differentiate the average, compe- 
tent person from the person who really 
should not be retained within the system. 
When letters of recommendation lose a 
substantial portion of their reliability and 
decisions are more often based on quan- 
titative information, it is these average 
professors who will bear the cost. The 
cost they pay as individuals will also ulti- 
mately be borne by the whole institution 
as relationships between faculty and their 
colleagues deteriorate—to the detriment 
of the education process. 
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COMMENTS 


A RESPONSE TO HILLER AND 
DILLINGHAM 


For the past four years, I’ve served as a 
department chairperson. This induction into 
university administration has not persuaded 
me that maintaining the confidentiality of the 
contents of evaluations and letters of reference 
would improve the quality of such 
assessments. On the contrary, the more I’ve 
been involved in the process, the more certain 
I’ve become that the reverse is true. New state 
laws and university regulations have opened 
the process somewhat—and the results so far 
have been good. Faculty members and de- 
_partments now have the opportunity to re- 
spond to negative reviews in a timely fashion 
and with some understanding of the arguments 
that may merit rebuttal. The review process is 
now more cumbersome, but it is good deal less 
Kafkaesque. Still, in California at least, the 


degree of disclosure is largely up to judgments’ 


of administrators. A new law that would re- 
quire full disclosure has passed the legislature 
but is being contested in the courts by the 
University. I am quite sure that the basic moti- 
vation for the University’s resistance is not so 
much to protect the quality of the review pro- 
cess as it is to protect the discretionary powers 
of the administration. 

The issue in California is not the identity of 
evaluators but the content of evaluations. The 
new law would Continue to protect source 
identity, and so the situation here differs mark- 
edly from the one described by Hiller and 
Dillingham. Personally, I advocate full access 
to content, but I do not believe that academics 
would benefit much—and they might lose a 
great deal—from full access to sources. The 
need for open evaluations is not simply that 
such openness promotes due process. The due 
process argument applies to all institutions in 
their treatment of workers. In addition to pro- 
tecting the rights of individual faculty mem- 
bers, open access helps ensure that each 
member can benefit from critical feedback and 
also ensures that criticisms are made in a way 
that is responsible to canons of scholarly ob- 
jectivity. The University of California and the 
many faculty here who support its position are 
resisting a law that would provide that kind of 
open access. Interestingly, their arguments 
against this law are identical to those Hiller and 
Dillingham use against the much more far- 
reaching Ohio law, which appears to require 
that sources’ identities be disclosed, even 
though the California law does not require this. 

Although I’m not enthusiastically in favor of 
disclosure of source identity, I do not think 
that such disclosure would have the kinds of 
damaging effects suggested by Hiller and Dil- 
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lingham and the many others who are appalled 
by the prospect. As sociologists we should be 
able to design some empirical inquiry that 
would produce some data relevant to the mat- 
ter. Such studies should go beyond interviews 
with people about their feelings. For example, 
how different are letters written under promise 
of confidentiality from those written with the 
knowledge that confidentiality may be 
breached? Incidentally, just how strictly has 
confidentiality ever really been preserved? 
Surely we are all aware that even in the hal- 
lowed past (i.e., before about ten years ago), 
when departments deliberated secretly and 
withheld the reasons even for termination from 
faculty, some breaching of confidentiality was 
common. I doubt that the increased openness 
of the past decade has materially affected the 
usual letters of reference and the nature of 
evaluations—except perhaps to make gossip, 
old boy ties, and unsupported allegations less 
relevant to the evaluation process. But perhaps 
interested sociologists could also devise ways 
to provide some systematic data on this ques- 
tion. 

It would be valuable if social science knowl- 
edge could be used in a practical way to help 
faculty colleagues learn to live with each other 
despite the fact that one knows that the other 
has given him or her a negative review. Or 
perhaps such living together has already been 
accomplished in most cases. 


Richard Flacks 

Dept. of Sociology 

Univ. of California 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106 


REPLY TO HILLER AND DILLINGHAM 


I would like to take issue with the stand 
adopted by Hiller and Dillingham in their edito- 
rial essay, ‘‘The Impact of Right-of-Access 
upon Peer Review,” on the basis that there are 
many advantages to the right-of-access law 
which they do not address. In addition, I ques- 
tion the implicit and explicit assumptions of 
their arguments, and therefore disagree with 
the conclusions based on these assumptions. `’ 

I believe that right-of-access laws have many 
advantages. Women and minorities are most 
likely to benefit from a right-of-access law and 
most likely to suffer from guaranteed confi- 
dentiality. Peer reviewers are much more likely 
to use criteria of questionable relevance (emo- 
tional stability, marital status, ability to fit in) 
in evaluating women and minorities if they are 
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assured that no one will ever see the review 
except others who can be assumed to under- 
stand the importance and relevance of these 
comments to a peer review. It is much less 
likely that these kinds of characteristics will be 
mentioned if the reviews are ‘‘open records” 
and could be used publicly either to the embar- 
rassment of the reviewer or in an equal em- 
ployment law suit. 

Related to this, I believe right-of-access laws 
can lead to greater objectivity because the 
evaluator is open to a challenge to justify the 
evaluation. If a bland review is all that can be 
justified in a public and objective manner, then 
that is an appropriate review. Evaluators 
should be able to support any statements they 
make with objective data if the review process 
is to be as objective as we claim it is. Thus, the 
right-of-access laws can enhance objectivity in 
evaluation rather than inhibit it. 

As a side benefit of right-of-access laws, we 
may have to learn to give criticisms in a help- 
ful, constructive and amiable manner. While 
this may not be a common practice now, I 
don’t think we as individuals, or the discipline 
as a whole, would be harmed by developing 
these skills. And most of us are smart enough 
to acquire them. 

There are a number of assumptions in the 
editorial essay which I believe are inaccurate 
and unrealistic. For example, Hiller and 
Dillingham assume that the publication and 
grant awarding processes ‘‘work well in di- 
recting the research enterprise of the disci- 
pline,” because the reviewers remain anony- 
mous. My understanding is that they mean that 
‘tobjective decisions” are made because there 
is no potential interpersonal cost for a negative 
evaluation. But there are several reasons why 
these processes are less than objective. Editors 
and program officers in funding agencies influ- 
ence the outcomes of reviews when they select 
reviewers. Reviewers (myself included) often 
disagree among themselves and frequently 
make errors in their reviews because they mis- 
read or fail to understand the material. 
Whether or not reviews would be more careful, 
‘objective, and well-reasoned if the review- 
ers knew they might have to defend their 
evaluations of an article or a grant proposal is 
an unanswered empirical question. 

I was an associate editor of the ASR for three 
years and am a reviewer for several sociology 
journals. Because I see other reviews of arti- 
cles, I know that they often do not agree with 
my reviews. Editors and grant officers are too 
busy to evaluate all reviews or even to resoive 
all differences in reviewer evaluations. But 
they still make decisions, even on the basis of 
conflicting data. This does not seem like an 
objective process that ‘‘works well’ for the 
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discipline. Of course, it is an empirical ques- 
tion about how well these processes work. But 
we have never tried to evaluate them. 

The second assumption I disagree with is 
that objectivity is possible. Parenthetically, it 
should be made clear that, this comment is not 
objective—I was denied tenure at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Hiller and Dillingham imply that 
anonymity insures objectivity. I disagree. We 
all have biases about what kind of sociology is 
“best,” what kind of theoretical approach is 
“‘most productive,” etc. Heated debates re- 
flecting differences in orientation occur in 
journals on a regular basis. I cannot believe 
that most ethnomethodologists would be ob- 
jective reviewers of an article using path 
analysis on survey data. Not only are there 
basic philosophical differences, but the infor- 
mation and expertise involved are very differ- 
ent. 

I also cannot believe that friends—or 
enemies—can be objective peer reviewers. 
Few of us can evaluate a peer with whom we 
work regularly in an objective manner. Some- 
one we like does better work and is a better 
departmental citizen than someone with whom 
we cannot work. Our enemies are more likely 
to be bad teachers, poor scholars, emotionally 
unstable, etc. One can criticize or disagree 
with a friend as one can criticize or disagree 
with a close family member. Harsh, devastat- 
ing criticism is usually consciously reserved for 
people we dislike and disagree with. I cannot 
believe that the absence of confidentiality seri- 
ously influences the evaluations of peers in the 
same department. Other, more interpersonal, 
factors are much more important. Thus I ques- 
tion the reliability of most peer evaluations 
unless the peers are carefully selected as being 
favorable or unfavorable to the person being 
evaluated. This, of course, is an empirical 
question—one, | think, to which most of us 
wouldn’t want the answer. 

The authors have a highly idealized view of 
departmental relationships. In all departments 
I am familiar with, most people know who ap- 
proves of them and their work and who does 
not. There are many cues. People who disap- 
prove of one’s work are rarely the friends with 
whom one spends work or recreation time. 
Therefore, I don’t believe anonymity in peer 
reviews really would have much impact on de- 
partmental relations—except, perhaps, to 
bring conflicts out into the open. 

Finally, it doesn't make sense to equate a 
right-of-access to peer reviews with relatively 
constant, open criticism that would stifle the 
creative. Junior faculty everywhere are con- 
tinually aware for six or seven years that they 
are being evaluated—this is regardless of 
whether or not there is an official peer review 
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or right-of-access. It is a fact of life that at 
some point the senior faculty will evaluate and 
make a decision about them. I would argue that 
this process is less stressful when evaluation is 
formal (within the department) and open be- 
cause the junior faculty member doesn’t have 
to infer his or her status in the department. 
Therefore, I believe that open peer reviews are 
much more of a benefit than a cost. 

I question these assumptions and 
therefore seriously question the assertion 
based on the assumptions that right-of-access 
leads to heavier costs to individuals and is a 
‘‘detriment to the education process.” 

In conclusion, I don’t believe that the right- 


of-access laws will lead to a less rational. 


system which will retain more mediocre people 
than is currently the case. J think in some cases 
these laws will benefit women and minorities 
and in some cases they will lead to more, rather 
than less, objective decisions. Finally, I per- 
sonally don’t believe that any individual, in- 
stitution, or process benefits from immunity to 
accountability. 


Judy Corder-Bolz 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory 

211 East Seventh St. 

Austin, TX 78701 


**RIGHT-OF-ACCESS”” AND PEER 
REVIEW: A COMMENT 


A common strategy in attacking progressive 
reforms, especially as these have occurred in 
the university, is to construct an ideal institu- 
tional image and then enumerate the ways in 
which the reform in question has damaged this 
utopian ideal. In the assaults on equal educa- 
tional opportunity programs and affirmative 
action policies, resistant faculty have painted a 
picture of near perfect meritocracy under- 
mined by a system giving preference to less 
competent (even incompetent) racial, ethnic, 
and sexual minorities. Similarly, as the protec- 
tions for vindictive, self-serving, venal, arbi- 
trary, and capricious behavior are stripped 
away by right-of-access laws or bargaining 
agreements, we are told that a just, humane, 

. and decent, albeit not altogether perfect, sys- 

tem of evaluation is being seriously under- 
mined. In my own mind, nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

For the first time on any significant scale, 
faculty are being given the opportunity to con- 
front and rebut evaluations which, while fre- 
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quently careful, honest, and well documented, 
are also frequently careless, personal, petty, 
and even patently dishonest attacks motivated 
by concerns ranging from personal vendettas 
arising out of interpersonal or departmental 
conflict, to attempts to enforce intellectual or 
political hegemony where there is a pérceived 
threat to the prevailing departmental or- 
thodoxy. 

In this particular case, Professors Hiller and 
Dillingham posit a scholarly community which 
I believe is largely nonexistent, hence I find 
their arguments unconvincing and their fears 
unwarranted. As the argument is presented, 
our choices seem to be candor and reliability 
vs. dishonesty and dissimulation in a scholarly 
world heretofore characterized by community 
and solidarity, but lately facing the dual threats 
of hostility and ‘‘schism.”’ 

The essential issues as I understand them 
are: (1) an expected decline in the reliability 
and candor of evaluations without the guaran- 
tee of anonymity to the evaluators; (2) a de- 
cline in the sense of community and solidarity 
within academic departments as a result of dis- 
closure of sources of support and opposition; 
and (3) the threat of an overall decline in schol- 
arly excellence within departments since 
evaluators will be more reticent about making 
negative judgments. Juxtaposed with these 
negative considerations are the introduction of 
principles of due process into the review delib- 
erations and an extra measure of protection 
against unfair treatment that right-of-access 
laws afford faculty under review. According to 
Hiller and Dillingham, the threats outweigh the 
potential benefits. Let us consider the case. 

To argue that those with the protection of 
anonymity will say things that they wouldn’t 
say without such a guarantee suggests either a 
distressing measure of moral cowardice on the 
part of the evaluator, or the possibility that the 
evaluation itself cannot stand up to careful 
scrutiny and rebuttal, In the evaluation of a 
colleague’s scholarship, it seems to me that 
everyone's capacity to render an intelligent 
judgment is enhanced by having access to both 
the assessment and the rebuttal (assuming 
there is one). Quite aside from due process 
issues, without access to all pertinent informa- 
tion an essential part of what might well be 
considered an intellectual debate is missing. In 
addition, the knowledge that the review of a 
colleague’s work is open to rebuttal places a 
special burden on the reviewer to be careful 
about fact, attentive to detail, and to give a 
more thorough appraisal than otherwise might 
be given. In a sense, reviewers who are care- 
less, biased, or less diligent than they should be 
risk their own professional reputations. This is 
as it should be. 
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It is also the case that really vicious, slan- 
derous or libelous letters, or those in which the 
critiques reflect differences in political or in- 
tellectual preference rather than judgments 
about professional competence, are much less 
likely to find their way into files that are open 
to the candidate’s inspection. Without the 
protection of anonymity, those who are dis- 
posed to dabble in anything from amateur psy- 
chiatric diagnosis to character assassination of 
one sort or another are likely to think twice 
before exposing themselves to the possibility 
of legal action. That such letters have been a 
part of the review process is generally known 
to those with experience in such matters. 
While they may be infrequent, or often ignored 
when they are received, such letters are occa- 
sionally crucial determinants in the outcome of 
a deliberation if they strike a responsive chord 
in a key committee member or in the person 
rendering the final judgment. It may be as little 
as implanting a seed of doubt (‘where there’s 
smoke ...’’), but that seed may be the dif- 
ference between a positive and a negative out- 
come, especially in the marginal cases about 
which Hiller and Dillingham express a spe- 
cial concern. Access to files opens the 
possibility of legal action against those who 
would use their professional position to inflict 
serious damage on a colleague without regard 
to canons of evidence or truth. This too is as it 
should be. 

A last word on the question of candor and 
reliability is in order. If we allow people to 
require anonymity as the price for the exercise 
of candor and professional responsibility, then 
surely we encourage a pernicious form of cow- 
ardice. Are our sensibilities so delicate that 
they cannot contend with the requirement to 
render our negative judgments openly and 
honestly with whatever risk that entails? And if 
they are, should we continue to encourage 
such delicacy or should we begin to require a 
modicum of courage to go with our ‘‘candor’’? 
I for one believe we should. Furthermore, the 
requirement of anonymity raises serious ques- 
tions of credibility in its own right. Why should 
we believe that anonymity is the price of hon- 
esty any more than that it is an opportunity for 
dishonesty? What is there about the academic 
community that would lead a prudent observer 
to the conclusion that behavior is of a generally 
higher order than in any other of our frequently 
flawed institutions? What is there to suggest 
that the treatment of peers in the highly com- 
petitive academic environment is more 
humane, just, and decent than, let us say, in 
the industrial world? Probably nothing; yet we 
persist in our refusal to address such issues 
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seriously. We continue to assume our 
superiority—and occasionally others, in this 
particular case legislatures, impose reforms 
that we should long ago have implemented our- 
selves. 

Along with the other issues, we are 
presented with the threats to community and 
academic excellence. Hiller and Dillingham’s 
argument that disclosure of sources threatens 
solidarity and poses the threat of schism and 
hostility is one that I find particularly uncon- 
vincing given the often Byzantine character of 
academic politics. Where there is serious dis- 
agreement about the qualifications of a colleague 
who is ultimately retained, I find it difficult to 
believe that any but the most myopic among us 
would not have some fairly clear idea of the 
sources of support and opposition. This is true 
even in the face of the most scrupulous efforts 
to maintain secrecy. Even without the frequent 
leaks that are so much a part of ‘‘confidential’’ 
proceedings, it would require an almost total 
absence of community (i.e., a state of minimal 
and superficial communication among depart- 
ment members) for the candidate not to have a 
reasonably clear sense of the lines of disagree- 
ment. Assuming for the moment that such 
awareness is widespread, and I believe it is, 
then what is the point of maintaining secrecy 
and encouraging conjecture? It seems to me 
that there are compelling reasons for con- 
fronting intellectual, professional, and (to the 
extent that they are relevant to the harmonious 
conduct of departmental affairs) personal dif- 
ferences as a minimal requirement for the de- 
velopment of any serious sense of community. 
This will no doubt produce some unpleasant 
moments in the context of whatever conflicts 
surface, but what group that constitutes a seri- 
ous community, or perhaps more importantly, 
a community to be taken seriously, especially 
in intellectual terms, is without conflict? That 
consensus about all issues is unnecessary to 
the maintenance of a healthy community is 
recognized by all but the most resolutely con- 
servative members of the academy. To address 
such differences and to resolve them, or in the 
case of intellectual differences, to provide a 
climate in which debate and conflict of oppos- 
ing ideas are a catalyst for intellectual growth 
and creativity, strikes me as the essence of 
academic community and a primary require- 
ment for intellectual and academic freedom. In 
this sense disclosure should promote rather 
than retard intellectual excellence. 

Right-of-access laws are an important step 
in opening the possibilities for precisely the kind 
of academic community which Professors 
Hiller and Dillingham would like to believe 
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existed before the inception of such protection. 
It remains, I am afraid, an ideal still to be 
realized. 


Joseph Fashing 

Dept. of Sociology 

State Univ. of New York 
Purchase, NY 10577 


COMMENT ON HILLER AND 
DILLINGHAM* 


Hiller and Dillingham identify two costs of 
an open access system: ‘‘. . . lesser reliability 
and significance of peer evaluations . . . (and) 
... the risk of some animosity and loss of 
collegiality in academic departments” (p. 217). 
They emphasize the impact of these costs on 
the individual faculty member. But there are 
other costs, which pose a potential threat on a 
vaster scale, that should be considered in dis- 
cussions of the relative merits of confidential 
versus open systems. These costs may chal- 
lenge the quality and value of scholarship, in- 
tellectual endeavors, and higher education in 
general. I will consider some of the implica- 
tions of these additional costs, note some 
problems inherent in confidential as well as 
open systems, and make some suggestions for 
remedying these problems. 

The widespread ramifications of likely costs 
associated with an open access review system 
are best appreciated in relation to peer reviews 
solicited from outside a particular institution. 
In many institutions, greater reliance is placed 
on outside than on inside evaluations, particu- 
larly with respect to scholarship. The same 
arguments apply to both inside and outside re- 
views, however, even when the outside re- 
views are supposedly confidential. (Inside 
evaluations make the greatest contribution in 
the areas of teaching and service. These areas 
may foster the role conflicts stressed by the 
authors somewhat more than outside reviews.) 
More realistic predictions forecast a decline in 
the quality of such evaluations. Currently, 
many departments are almost completely te- 
nured, although this situation will change as 
the World War II veterans begin to retire in the 
mid 1980s. We should strive to maximize the 


* | wish to thank A. M. Buchwald, C. G. Mueller, 
L. R. Peterson, D. E. Robinson, and I. J. Saltzman 
for their very helpful and perceptive comments—and 
to absolve them of any responsibility for the opinions 
expressed. 
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quality of replacements by improving both the 
quality and the fairness of assessment methods 
used in the peer review system. 

The combination of the litigious climate and 
the right-of-access movement yields still an- 
other cost. Faculty members are aware that 
their statements might be entered into court 
records and/or seen by the candidates. These 
pressures prompt a concern over the precision 
of language, the tone of the arguments, the 
time required to compose well-honed presen- 
tations, etc., that has led some faculty mem- 
bers to refuse to write open letters. This under- 
standable reaction could, if it becomes wide- 
spread, have far-reaching and probably unfor- 
tunate effects on the peer review process. 

Another potential cost of the open access 
system involves positive assessments. Hiller 
and Dillingham contend that when the assess- 
ment is negative, conflicts between the roles of 
professional critic and personal friend are 
likely to be decided in favor of the latter. The 
result may be a brief, relatively uncritical let- 
ter. The same tendencies appear to operate 
when overall positive assessments are made. 
In most instances the evaluator will have 
reservations about certain aspects of the can- 
didate’s work. These reservations are overrid- 
den by other, presumably more compelling, 
positive characteristics. The same conflicts of 
roles that function in the negative case would 
produce a nonspecific, innocuous, blandly 
favorable letter that states positive conclu- 
sions, unsupported by the substantiating de- 
tails that make assessments really useful. In 
other words, the role conflict induced by the 
open system seems likely to encourage tem- 
porizing, regardless of the type of evaluation. 
My distinct impressions, formed over seven 
years of administrative exposure to letters of 
recommendation, are that when outside corre- 
spondents write to a department (a situation 
that approximates open access by increasing 
the opportunities for disclosure of the evalua- 
tion), the letters are more guarded, shorter, 
less documented, and generally less helpful 
than when the letters are written to a dean or 
more remote administrator. This situation 
would be exacerbated by open access; hence, I 
believe the potential costs of open access are 
more extensive than Hiller and Dillingham 
suggest. 

Indeed, the authors do not pursue the most 
problematic issue: the retention of non- 
meritorious or even mediocre-to-average 
scholars. This issue must be of major concern 
because of its implications for access to the 
profession. Access must be maintained to fos- 
ter the continual infusion of new ideas into the 
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academy, to recruit and encourage the best and 
most productive talent. The right-of-access 
system interferes with meeting this commit- 
ment to the extent that it reduces the quality of 
the information on which to base decisions. 
Even with discriminating information, it is 
easier to retain than to reject. With less dis- 
criminating information, this tendency is exag- 
gerated. This ‘situation is compounded by to- 
day’s litigious climate. As even a casual read- 
ing of contested tenure cases demonstrates, the 
emphasis of evaluation appears to be shifting 
from the identification and reward of excel- 
lence, or even competence, to the demonstra- 
tion of incompetence. Because most faculty 
members are at least marginally competent, the 
result is the retention of some professionally 
less deserving individuals. This situation also 
may victimize the faculty members who are 
released, as they seek different careers. 

We must take this situation seriously. The 
size of the American professoriate will, at best, 
remain constant over the rest of the century. 

Additional costs of open access were de- 
scribed above in the interests of expanding 
Hiller and Dillingham’s discussion. Open ac- 
cess, however, like the confidential system, 
has merits, most of which are not cited by the 
authors. It provides the opportunity for the 
individual to challenge erroneous or misleading 
information. Its openness and availability may 
reassure, perhaps reducing the anxiety experi- 
enced by even the most able junior faculty 
members. It could encourage evaluators to be 
particularly careful and discerning about their 
assessments. All of these aspects are poten- 
tially beneficial and should be acknowledged. 
But none is an inevitable consequence of open 
access, and all may be illusory. 

Many, perhaps all of the difficulties en- 
countered in the open review system are 
present, typically to a lesser degree, in confi- 
dential reviews. Conclusions ‘are stated in 
sweeping, unsubstantiated generalities. Letters 
frequently note only negative points, appar- 
ently assuming (and even occasionally stating) 
that positive aspects will be self-evident. The 
letters may assume the recipient of the review 
knows more about the major issues of the area 
and their implications than is the case. 
Evaluators sometimes intend to signal negative 
evaluations by using discipline-specific 
euphemisms or by failing to mention certain 
areas. These subleties may not be perceived by 
the recipient of the letter. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the candidate’s work is judged to be 
methodologically competent but pedestrian 
and uninteresting. The letter might label the 
work as ‘‘equipment-wise,”’ ‘‘using sophisti- 
cated computer techniques, *‘data shaking,” 
without further elaboration. An administrator 
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from a different discipline might miss the im- 
plied criticism. Still another problem is the ef- 
fusive letter. Some evaluators appear to have 
only superlatives in their vocabularies! 

There are ways of combating these prob- 
lems that are common to all review systems. 
Evaluators can be asked to identify the major 
issues of an area and the extent to which the 
candidate is dealing with them or is pursuing 
other avenues that might or might not be pro- 
fessionally important. The evaluators can be 
asked (1) to rate the candidate’s research with 
respect to other publications in the same area 
(or in the same journal) over the last five-year 
period, (2) to indicate the areas likely to be 
influenced by the article(s), (3) to name other 
comparable articles, etc. In all cases, the 
evaluator should be asked for the reasons for 
the judgment. These letters should be obtained 
from a large enough sample to permit assess- 
ment of the commonality of response. 

Improvements in letters of recommendation 
are important to the health of academia, 
whether or not the individual has access to 
them. As scholars, our commitment must be to 
the: development of a system that combines 
fairness and compassion with the kind of rigor- 
ous, critical evaluation essential to the promo- 
tion of excellence. 


Margaret Jean Intons-Peterson 
Dept. of Psychology 

Indiana Univ. 

Bloomington, IN 47405 


COMMENTARY* 


The following excerpt is taken from a letter 
written in response to a request for an evalua- 
tion of Georg Simmel. The data is 1908. Sim- 
mel had been recommended by Max Weber for 
a chair in philosophy at Heidelberg. 


As you no doubt expect, I will express my opinion 
about Professor Simmel quite frankly.... One 
does not come away from his lectures with too 
much of positive value; but it is pleasant to be 
offered up this and that titillating stimulation or 
volatile intellectual pleasure. To this must be 
added the fact that a Semitic Lecturer—wholly, 
partially, or philo-Semitic, whatever he is—will 
find fertile soil, no matter what the circumstances, 
at a university [Berlin] where the corresponding 
part of the student body numbers several 


* Comments by Robert Ellis, Evan Powell, Sidney 
Rosen, and Abraham Tesser are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 
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thousand, given the cohesion that prevails in these 
circles. 

I do not imagine that the University of Heidel- 
berg would be especially advanced by attracting 
that kind to its lecture halls. In fact, it is impossible 
for me to believe that the level of Heidelberg 
would be raised by allowing even broader space 
than it already occupies among the faculty to the 
world view and philosophy of life which Simmel 
represents, and which, after all, are only too obvi- 
ously different from our German Christian- 
classical education. I believe that such admixture 
as might be desirable for healthy development has 
been attained. After all, there can be only limited 
justification for tendencies which undermine and 
negate more than they lay foundations and build 
up, during an era which is inclined to set all pillars 
asway—and that not always out of scholarly zeal, 
but also out of a search for notoriety. (Cited in 
Coser, 1965:38~—9.) 


This letter dramatizes biases which today are 
not only less insidious but also expressed more 
subtly. However, it does help amplify what is 
muted in the Hiller-Dillingham argument, 
namely, the real abuses that open-access laws 
are meant to correct. These abuses, which 
center around preferential hiring, compensa- 
tion, promotion, and firing, are traditional in 
the academic marketplace (Caplow and 
McGee, 1958:109-37). In neglecting them, 
Hiller and Dillingham bring to my mind certain 
questions about the way organizations promote 
and sustain injustice. The sociology of privacy 
bears directly on this question. 

Generally, privacy helps maintain two di- 
mensions of social order. It subserves the hori- 
zontal order by providing release or protection 
from social relations and the observation of 
others when these become sufficiently intense 
as to be irritating or obstructive (Bates, 1964; 
Schwartz, 1968). Privacy also supports the 
vertical order because it not only insulates 
peers from one another's observation but also 
shields superiors from the surveillance of their 
subordinates. Hiller and Dillingham are con- 
cerned with confidentiality mainly as it relates 
to the horizontal order. Within the university, 
they say, open-access intensifies the conflict 
between personal and professional obligations 
and creates open resentment among faculty, 
especially in smaller departments. They ne- 
glect, however, to deal with the other part of 
the issue. 

The fundamental limitation of Hiller and Dil- 
lingham’s approach is revealed in their refer- 
ence to ‘‘peer review’ in the very title of their 
article. That term suggests an element of 
equality that does not exist. In fact, the review 
process involves a distinct inequality: it is al- 
most always a matter of superordinates judging 
a subordinate. The review process, therefore, 
cannot be divorced from a power context. This 
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is true in yet another sense. The issue of open 
access arose during a specific historical period, 
the 1960s, as part of a pattern of other concerns 
relating to civil entitlements, e.g., the rights of 
students, women, prisoners, the mentally ill, 
physically handicapped, consumers, Blacks, 
Indians, Chicanos, homosexuals, criminals, 
and so forth. Here, I think, is where Hiller and 
Dillingham miss the point: the very emergence 
of an organized demand for access to confi- 
dential material betrays a widespread erosion 
of confidence in the capacity of institutional 
elites to make wise, discreet, and just deci- 
sions. - 

The relationship between privacy and power 
has been an enduring object of sociological 
analysis and libertarian enterprise. However, 
the traditional concern has been monopolized 
by the disposition of social institutions to in- 
vade individual privacy. Atout this, much has 
been written and much is known (see, for 
example, Westin, 1967; Shils, 1975:317-344). 
Some things are also known about the tactics 
individuals use to evade organizational sur- 
veillance (Goffman, 1961:173-320). What is 
new in the open-access movement is the inva- 
sion of institutional privacy by individuals. 
About this, and, in particutar, the tactics used 
by the institution to evade the probings of the 
individual, much less is known. 

One of the more valuable aspects of the 
Hiller-Dillingham paper is that it throws con- 
siderable light on this question. Drawing from 
this paper, as well as other sources, I can enu- 
merate several ‘‘defense mechanisms” that 
universities and other organizations use to 
protect their corporate privacy. These include: 
(1) disarming the would-be intruder by coer- 
cion: compelling people to waive their rights to 
access (a tactic used mainly against students 
seeking letters of recommendation); (2) 
“changing the code,” i.e., replacing candid 
with bland written statements which, when 
juxtaposed to other more positive letters of 
recommendation, allow for the negative in- 
terpretation which is actually intended; (3) 
heavier reliance on oral reports, thus enlarging 
the covert dimension of the review process; (4) 
conversion to ‘‘objective’’ indices of perform- 
ance, which may serve as a screen for the 
subjective modes of evaluation which accom- 
pany them; and (5) displacement of decisions 
to another, usually higher, level of administra- 
tion. 

This inventory could be expanded. What has 
been said, however, is enough to convey an 
idea of the variety of methods by which a uni- 
versity or department can defend itself against 
intrusion. By activating these protective mech- 
anisms, open-access laws may actually pro- 
mote the very secrecy they are designed to 
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undermine. The main question, however, is 
whether the successful use of such defenses 
has beneficial or harmful consequences. 
Hiller and Dillingham assert that a ‘‘confi- 
dential situation will allow for . . . candid and 
straightforward evaluation, as well as the 
maintenance of equanimity in interpersonal rela- 
tions. ... The awareness of who supports whom 
in a department creates cliques and inhibits 
a sense of community, an important aspect 
of creative scholarly endeavor” (pp. 216, 218). 
This is probably an overstatement. Edward 
Lawler (1967a; 1967b), for example, demon- 
strates how secrecy in decision-making pro- 
motes divisive myths about pay and perform- 
ance. (For a more general review of this ques- 
tion, see Leventhal, 1976:110-112. See also 
Caplow and McGee, 1958:62.) The main prob- 
lem, however, is one of omission rather than 
commission, What the authors fail to point out 
is that by preventing an open social compari- 
son process, the norm of confidentiality not 
only “‘protects’’ the (senior) members of a fac- 
ulty from mutual resentment; it also immunizes 
them against claims of injustice. Put differ- 
ently, when professional authority is deeply 
mistrusted, an inevitable tension exists be- 
tween system efficiency, which depends upon 
some measure of confidentiality (probably less 
than is commonly assumed) and justice, whose 
perception depends upon access to all elements 
which enter into the decision-making process. 
A related consequence of confidentiality is 
that it protects the existing professional ‘‘es- 
tablishment.”’ An informal elite can be defined 
as a network of relationships whose boundaries 
are sustained by a flow of confidential com- 
munication (like letters of recommendation). 
Although the consensus and internal solidarity 
of this network is never complete, its internal 
cleavages are usually not visible to outsiders. 
Under open-access laws, however, any candi- 
date may suddenly find him or herself in the 
role of tertius gaudens. After all, the best 


weapon against the evaluation of one senior’ 


colleague is the evaluation of another. Thus if 
the efficiency of ‘‘peer review” depends upon 
its confidentiality, as Hiller and Dillingham 
argue, then protection of an elevated social 
network is part of the price we must pay for its 
maintenance. That broader establishment, as 
well as the senior members of the narrower 
organization, plays a vital part in the review 
process, and has the most to lose by revelation 
of its dissensus and imperfections. 

Here, then, is the dilemma. Maintain confi- 
dentiality, protect the system, and trust it to 
remedy its own abuses—or refuse to do this 
and the resources of the department must be 
continually at the mercy of rejected candi- 
dates. I do not claim that this conclusion is 
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terribly insightful. However, it does bring outa 
dimension in the debate over open-access 
which, because of the polemic nature of their 
argument, Hiller and Dillingham choose not to 
recognize. The point is that privacy is instru- 
mental to the maintenance of power as well as 
efficiency. To make that point is not to agree or 
disagree with the argument, which is 
eloquently stated, but only to clarify some of 
the implications of taking one side or the other. 


Barry Schwartz 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
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COMMENT 


Hiller and Dillingham speak well and directly 
to an issue of serious concern to professors and 
academic administrators alike. If there is a 
criticism of what the authors have said, it is 
that they have said too little, as the matter is 
extremely complex. Essentially, Hiller and 
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Dillingham describe two ‘functions of ignor- 
ance.” First, confidential records keep the 
peace. Second, colleagues feel more free, can 
be more honest in their evaluations, and cer- 
tain friend vs. colleague role conflicts are 
minimized. Confidentiality, in short, provides 
for departmental harmony and a better evalua- 
tional system in which people speak their 
minds in an atmosphere of freedom. This is 
fundamentally a system protection and system 
effectiveness point of view. It is contrasted by 
Hiller and Dillingham with a view that points 
more directly to the individual and the indi- 
vidual’s rights. The attempt to make that con- 
trast fails in a peculiar sort of way, because 
there are certain dysfunctions of individual 
ignorance for the system. 

Administrators who have lived with both 
open and closed access to personal files will 
recognize the problems of both situations at 
once. The problem of closed files is a serious 
one. It is the problem of personal myth- 
making. Individuals whose records are closed 
to them and who may be denied tenure, pro- 
motion, reappointment, or a salary increase, 
have to devise ways to manage or cope with 
such events. There is no need for a lecture on 
psychological defense here; but it is important 
to note that some people, under such circum- 
stances, will believe that the record itself is 
wrong, that personal foes have maligned them, 
that friends have become foes, and so on. The 
absence of the data greatly enhances the po- 
tential for creating a personal myth or 
“reality.” The myth is an hypothesis against 
which all sorts of remembrance data are tested. 
This sort of response does not happen ail of the 
time. Nevertheless, in my experience it hap- 
pens often enough, and it creates the very de- 
partmental disruption that ‘‘ignorance”’ is sup- 
posed to avoid. The most beloved chairperson 
or dean will find it difficult to pierce such a 
personal myth since, again in my experience, 
the individual will not find too much difficulty 
in locating at least one other person to rein- 
force it. Indeed, as Albert K. Cohen noted 
more than 20 years ago, those with prob- 
lems in common will seek common solutions to 
those problems. Ignorance and subsequent 
personal myth-making can become a de- 
partmental and administrative nightmare of 
disruption, interpersonal hostility and mangled 
emotions. And the outcome of some experi- 
ence with such situations may well be that 
peers doing reviews may feel no more “free” 
with files and records closed than with them 
open. In other words, depending on closed 
records to keep the peace and maintain the 
integrity of the evaluational process may be a 
serious error. 

Not all personal myth-making is prevented 
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by open files, to be sure. Some will insist that 
materials have been purged or that there re- 
main secret files. But records and files open to 
individuals upon whom they are being kept 
surely have at least a dampening effect on 
myth-making. 

More important than that, however, is the 
belief of many of us, professors and adminis- 
trators, that individuals do have a right to know 
what has been said about them. There are 
property rights at stake and liberty rights as 
well. Those are worth protecting and defend- 
ing, and we need access in order to protect and 
defend them. I am not talking about the matter 
of increased litigation in university life. I am 
affirming the view that professors’ rights are 
not set aside when they accept employment 
with a university. In many respects the life of a 
professor is privileged. The price of that 
privilege cannot properly be paid by waiver of 
one’s own property or liberty interests. It can 
only be paid by diligent attention to the occu- 
pation itself, and in no other way. 

None of this is to say that open access to 
personnel records does not create problems. 
Of course, there are those stated clearly by 
Hiller and Dillingham. Some colleagues have 
refused to write evaluation letters for open 
files. Administrators are certainly tempted to 
“read between the lines” of letters that are 
sent. A certain amount of disharmony, even 
rancor, can develop. All of that is true. But the 
sociological argument for closed records is not 
particularly compelling as put by Hiller and 
Dillingham. And while the social psychological 
argument for open records may not be par- 
ticularly compelling either, there remains a 
libertarian view for open access to records 
which I do find compelling. The price of har- 
mony and honest evaluation proposed by 
Hiller and Dillingham appears very high to me. 
As an academic administrator, I'd rather not 
pay it or have it paid by professors. 

Finally, it should be said that open access 
may be less of a problem than it appears in any 
case. In the main, professors do speak (and 
write) their minds with candor and integrity. 
Their concern for their colleagues is clear as 
well. If there are serious problems with the 
evaluation or peer review process at all, it 
seems to me that they lie in two other realms. 
First, there are schools—colleges and 
universities—without a ‘culture of evalua- 
tion.” Such institutions come late to a system 
long employed elsewhere, and in such settings 
formal written evaluation of colleagues comes 
with great difficulty and has nothing to do with 
access to files. Second, we do no better today 
than we did 20 years or more ago in the sociali- 
zation of graduate students for participation as 
colleagues in the evaluational process. Our 
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students can critique an article or monograph, 
but they seem to have developed little under- 
standing of the nature and meaning ofa career. 

At the last, while I can laud Hiller and Dilling- 
ham for their concern with departmental tran- 
quility, another equally valid view is that de- 
partments can well afford some discord as a 
price for the rights of persons to evaluate 
openly and honestly as long as what passes for 
openness and honesty is not mean-spiritedness 
in disguise. 


Michael Schwartz 

Vice President for Academic and 
Student Affairs 

Kent State University 

Kent, OH 44242 


REJOINDER 


There appear to be three areas of disagree- 
ment in the responses to our essay. The first is 
the suggestion that confidentiality is a mech- 
anism used in a conspiracy to protect an estab- 
lishment. The second concerns the nature of 
the existing facts; that is, whether the out- 
comes of confidential and open-access reviews 
differ and if so, how. The third focuses on the 
interpretation of the facts; that is, how much 
does it matter if there is heightened conflict in 
the organization or recommendations contain- 
ing only positive comments or meaningless 
generalities? We will respond to specific points 
of reviewers within the framework of these 
arguments. 

Corder-Bolz, Fashing and Barry Schwartz 
imply a general conspiracy of a powerful in- 
group that is systematically depriving op- 
pressed people of justice. All three believe that 
the open process significantly reduces dis- 
crimination toward women and minorities. It is 
probably true that open files have helped 
eliminate the use of irrelevant criteria in evalu- 
ation, by pointing them out and raising our 
consciousness. In some places this has un- 
doubtedly been needed. Lehtinen (1977) has 
made a convincing statement on this point, and 
we agree that making discrimination more dif- 
ficult must be considered a positive contribu- 
tion of open-access. 

But who makes up this conspiracy? It is 
professors who have refused to write open- 
access letters or who write bland evaluations. 
Administrators seem intent only on protecting 
themselves and the institution by following the 
law requiring open evaluations. Barry 
Schwartz speaks of ‘‘defense mechanisms” 
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organizations use to protect their corporate 
privacy. Who is the organization? It seems to 
us that institutional leaders are responding to 
what they can get from faculties. Universities 
have not “‘compelled’’ any students ‘‘to waive 
their rights-of-access’’ (p. 225). They have 
provided such waivers to students only be- 
cause professors would not write recom- 
mendations. One professor with whom we 
talked, who receives many requests from stu- 
dents for recommendations to graduate 
schools, said he can no longer be candid in his 
letters concerning many students; it is too 
much of a personal risk for him. He added the 
query, ‘‘Do you think I am an idiot?” 

Following this theme, Corder-Bolz discusses 
how the journal review system is not really 
“‘objective’’ either, and she implies that 
perhaps confidentiality should be eliminated 
there too. [See Freese, this issue—Ed.] We 
believe most editors would testify to the 
present difficulty of securing good reviews. Is 
there any question that the system would liter- 
ally collapse without confidentiality? If fewer 
colleagues would do reviews, who would be 
making decisions about manuscripts with less 
discriminating information? The editors—who 
in fact already hold most of the power—just as 
college administrators are presently doing with 
respect to faculty careers. 

The question of how outcomes differ in the 
two kinds of reviews seems to be answered in 
ways that cause people to “talk past each 
other.” The dilemma is evident in Fashing’s 
comment that dishonest people should face 
legal action (of course) and Intons-Peterson’s 
comment that colleagues are afraid to be hon- 
est because it may cause them to face legal 
action (understandable). Different definitions 
of this situation produce different attitudes 
about the nature of human beings and power 
wielded by others. Corder-Bolz says there’s no 
such thing as an objective peer reviewer (our 
friends do good work, our enemies, bad), and 
Michael Schwartz says that professors gener- 
ally write their minds with candor, integrity 
and concern for colleagues in the open as well 
as the confidential process. Can both asser- 
tions be true? Clearly, the water is muddy. 

Several responses point to the need for em- 
pirical data about actual differences in recom- 
mendations. We agree. In our efforts to study 
the dilemmas posed by this change in process, 
we conducted two pilot studies. The editors 
preferred an exchange on the topic to the pre- 
sentation of data; however, we must say that 
some of our results were not inconclusive. One 
of the studies involved faculty and the other 
involved students. We hope to publish these 
elsewhere so our description here is brief; but 
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our conclusions support the hypothesis that 
people are less likely to evaluate peers nega- 
tively when those peers have access to the 
evaluation than when they do not. 

The faculty study found that junior faculty 
were more willing than senior faculty to give 
promotion and tenure to a hypothetical fellow 
department member who was incompetent in 
all professional respects. Members of small 
departments, irrespective of rank, were also 
more lenient in evaluating hypothetical, in- 
competent colleagues. These findings support 
the rationale discussed in our essay concerning 
rank and unit size. 

The other study used student groups in an 
experimental situation and included a confed- 
erate leader who coordinated their efforts to 
complete a task. The leader was efficient and 
successful in half the groups but a bumbler and 
failure in the remainder. Half the students in 
each condition then anonymously completed 
rating sheets on the leader, and half completed 
evaluations requiring their identification. The 
subjects who were anonymous rated their 
leader lower than the open evaluators. In fact, 
the groups in which the leader failed and the 
subjects completed identified evaluations gave 
the leader higher ratings than the groups who 
gave anonymous ratings to their successful 
leader. 

These data are at least a partial answer to 
Michael Schwartz, who said the “* ... argu- 
ment for closed records is not particularly 
compelling” (p. 227); and Fashing, who asks, 
“Why should we believe that anonymity is the 
price of honesty” (p. 222); and Flacks, who says, 
‘‘But perhaps interested sociologists could also 

. provide some systematic data on this 
question” (p. 219). 

The third issue is—does it matter? Some of 
the commentators indicate that enhanced con- 
flict is minimal and that less candid recom- 
mendations are a small price to pay for protec- 
tion of individual rights. 

Corder-Bolz implies that we exaggerate by 
suggesting that severe open criticism may stifle 
creativity. We think most psychologists would 
disagree. For example, Kagan and Moss 
(1962:183) assert that ‘‘People comprise the 
most relevant set of stimulus objects to which 
we react. When social objects elicit anxiety, 
the individuals freedom for productivity and 
satisfying behavior is considerably restricted,“ 
People do their best work when they feel good 
about themselves. Sitting with a department 
chair who is telling you necessary. ways to im- 
prove your work in a supportive manner is one 
thing: reading the candid comments of col- 
leagues and having them know you are reading 
them is another. 
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Fashing’s discussion of ‘moral cowardice” 
is a-bit intimidating. The picture he paints is of 
a kind of macho righteousness. In contrast, our 
view of reality is that while most colleagues 
have integrity, they are also humane and sen- 
sitive. Goffman (1959) ably describes how we 
present ourselves to others in order to sustain 
certain definitions of. the situation, including 
the ‘‘little white lies’’ told to save the feelings 
of our audiences. Fashing seems never to have 
experienced the role co.flict which we de- 
scribe. 

In several of the responses there is much 
concern expressed for what must be the not- 
so-common vicious or slanderous evaluation. 
As Intons-Peterson points out, whether open 
or confidential, evaluations can and should be 
collected in sufficient quantity to ‘‘permit 
assessment of the commonality of response” (p. 
224). This is precisely why several evaluations 
are collected in the peer review process. Only 
Intons-Peterson and Fashing address this 
point, and Fashing does so to stress the dan- 
gers of a single, inaccurate, negative review. In 
our experience, a single vituperative attack is 
nearly always disregarded by the decision- 
maker. We take comfort in our traditional jury 
system. It is hardly infallible, but it usually 
works validly, and who wants its confidential- 
ity abolished? 

Possibly the cost of interpersonal discomfort 
in the community, even as this escalates to a 
general litigious climate, is bearable by indi- 
viduals and the social organization. The more 
serious issue is really the breakdown in the 
effectiveness of the peer review process. 

The aim of our essay was to point out the 
personal dilemma that results when a primary 
role relationship (friend) is juxtaposed with a 
secondary role relationship (professional 
evaluator), and to look at the results of this for 
the social system. When do the sum of actions 
taken in the interest of the individual become 
so cumbersome that the system can no longer 
function? Without an operating system, where 
is the individual? If negative evaluations es- 
sentially disappear, of what value are positive 
ones? If peer evaluations become meaningless, 
have we as faculty not lost some power to 
determine the nature of the professional com- 
munity? The objective, *‘countable’’ data re- 
lating to careers will become the major, 
perhaps the only, criterion for review. 

Intons-Peterson says we do not pursue the 
most problematic issue: ‘‘the retention of 
nonmeritorious or even mediocre-to-average 
scholars. This issue,” she says, “‘must be of 
major concern because of its implications for 
access to the profession” (p. 223). While we 
have not discussed this, obviously it is of con- 
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siderable importance. The nature of the profes- 
sional community is constantly being created, 
and should give all of us some pause for 
thought. 

A final note independent of the three issues 
above concerns the distinction between a hori- 
zontal and vertical flow of information within 
the system. Flacks indicates that due process 
should apply to all institutions in their treat- 
ment of workers, including universities. For 
one thing, he says, faculty can benefit from 
evaluation contents. For the record, our con- 
cern is not with confidentiality of contents” 
but of “source,” and particularly when that 
source can be defined as a peer. Evaluations 
lose half their purpose if they are not com- 
municated to those evaluated, and it is widely 
accepted that supervisors owe subordinates 
explanations for specific evaluations. Those 
roles are sufficiently insulated by a kind of 
social distance to permit such communication. 

Barry Schwartz suggests that peer review 
really isn’t ‘“‘peer’’ review but involves hierar- 
chy. While in most cases evaluators are a rank 
higher than the person being evaluated, this is 
not invariably so. Even when it is the case, the 
social distance between the full professor pro- 
moted last year and the associate professor 
seeking promotion this year is hardly substan- 
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tial. We generally experience our colleagues as 
peers. 

In sum, we believe our essay and the 
thoughtful responses indicate the complexity 
of this issue in academe. Justice and integrity 
are obviously important values. But so are 
sense of community and system effectiveness. 
Can we find ways to have it all? It would seem 
that searching is a worthy task for social scien- 
tists, perhaps most particularly sociologists. 


Dana V. Hiller 
Harry C. Dillingham 
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In this paper I informally analyze the editorial review process of general sociology journals and 
try to show how the structure of the process itself contributes to the errors made by authors, 
referees, and editors. The author-referee and referee-editor relationships in particular can be 
altered so that the quality of authors’ papers, of referees’ reviews, and of editors’ information 
about the quality of reviews is increased. I argue that errors in the editorial review process 
would be fewer with a two-tier system of reviews in which authors and referees are not always 


anony Mous. 


Sociology journals, especially those 
with general content, are a subject of fre- 
quent discussion and criticism (Lindsey, 
1978). For example, journals have been 
accused of containing few papers that ex- 
hibit any sociological imagination (Gray, 
1979) or that will have cumulative impact 
(Freese, forthcoming), and many that ig- 
nore questions of political exploitation 
sociologists should supposedly address 
(Lee, 1976). Editors of ASA journals are 
sometimes accused of enforcing method- 
ological or theoretical orthodoxies (Flynn, 
1975) or of perpetuating closed elites that 
work to the disadvantage of many soci- 
ologists and good sociology as well (Lee, 
1976). The criticisms of editors and the 
journals they produce are sufficiently fre- 
quent and consistent that we may safely 
assume they reflect, to some degree, the 
dissatisfaction of a reasonable segment of 
our profession. 

There are two kinds of dissatisfaction 
with sociology journals. Some critics are 
dissatisfied with the quality of our work, 
but assume that our journals accurately 
reflect that quality. Others are dissatisfied 
with the editing of our journals and believe 
that they do not accurately reflect the 
quality of our work. Even if we assume 
that sociology journals do accurately re- 
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flect the overall quality of our work 
(Freese, 1975), that does not imply that 
the editing of sociology journals is error- 
free or that the evident dissatisfaction of 
some sociologists is unfounded. To the 
contrary, some of this dissatisfaction may 
be well-founded—founded, I shall argue, 
in some structural features of the editorial 
review process. 

In this paper I want to briefly explore 
some structural features of the manuscript 
review process used by general, substan- 
tive journals—features which, I believe, 
promote error in the making of editorial 
decisions. My method is not systematic. 
Some of my claims are speculative and I 
present no data. I wish only to make some 
informal observations about the relation- 
ships between editors and referees, and 
referees and authors, as these relation- 
ships are usually structured. I will suggest 
some potential sources of error in the 
editorial review process, and thus hope- 
fully locate some sources for the evident 
dissatisfaction with our journals. I argue 
that a good deal of dissatisfaction might be 
alleviated with some simple structural 
changes. 


THE ERRORS OF AUTHORS, REFEREES, AND 
EDITORS 


The writers of sociology manuscripts, 
the referees who review them, and the 
editors who decide whether or not to pub- 
lish them all may be sources of error in the 
editorial review process. Obviously, the 
kinds of errors each can commit differ 
with the role but, equally important, the 
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kinds of errors to which occupants of each 
of these roles are exposed and with which 
they must deal are different as well. 

Authors find that not only are their 
papers more often rejected than accepted 
(which may not be error in itself), but that 
frequently their papers are rejected for the 
wrong reasons. They claim that often they 
do not get good reviews of their papers. 
This is not just a self-defense mechanism 
on their part. A good review has to be 
competent, conscientious, and fair, and an 
author can easily tell if it is not. Authors 
whose papers have been frequently re- 
jected by major journals are fully aware 
that many reviews of their papers do not 
meet all these criteria. Poor reviews are 
one obvious source of dissatisfaction with 
the editorial review process, and it is 
hardly controversial to suggest that the 
overall quality of referees’ reviews could 
be improved. Authors are sometimes 
wrong in judging reviews as incompetent, 
sloppy, or prejudiced—but sometimes 
they are right. 

At the same time, we must sympathize 
with referees. They receive few good papers 
to review; most are poorly conceived, or 
poorly organized, or poorly written, or 
contain demonstrable errors. Still, ref- 
erees for most journals are expected to 
prepare an intelligent critique for the 
editor and the author. That takes time and 
often it requires them to read a paper more 
than once. There are few intrinsic rewards 
for reading and critiquing mediocre 
papers. Moreover, the influence referees 
have on what gets published provides little 
sense of satisfaction because that influ- 
ence is largely negative: they have far 
more influence over what does not get 
published than over what does. With their 
typically high rejection rate they function 
primarily as filters to keep out the dross. 
For those referees who are inundated with 
papers to review, such as editorial board 
members, these circumstances may 
sometimes cause them to become jaded, 
to develop fixed habits of judging and 
critiquing that may be inappropriate to the 
idiosyncratic or creative features of some 
papers, to let prejudices come more to the 
forefront, or to become short-tempered 
with authors and careless in evaluating 
their work. 
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Editors are obviously aware of the 
frustrations encountered by authors and 
referees (having been authors and referees 
themselves), but editors cannot place 
themselves inside the heads of authors 
and referees regarding any particular 
paper. Usually, editors are faced with a 
paper whose subject matter is one with 
which they are only casually familiar, and 
often they must decide between con- 
tradictory recommendations of referees. 
These circumstances increase the prob- 
ability that a good paper will be rejected or 
a bad one accepted. To protect them- 
selves against publishing bad papers and 
rejecting good ones, to weigh discrepant 
evaluations, and to be fair to authors in 
the process, editors use a variety of 
well-known procedures. Still, they do not 
have optimum information about the 
quality of a referee’s performance in any 
particular case or about the qualitv or po- 
tential of a given paper. Typically not ex- 
pert in the specific subject matter of the 
paper; unable to afford the time to read 
every paper; limited in the resources they 
can allocate to identifying the ‘‘perfect’’ 
referees; trusting, as they must, in the 
judgments of referees who are sometimes 
incompetent, sloppy, or prejudiced in 
their reviews: editors must decide to ac- 
cept or reject papers that are sometimes 
good, sometimes not. Their incomplete 
information relating the quality of a paper 
to the quality of its reviews and its re- 
viewers is just as important a source of 
error in the editorial review process as 
poor papers and poor reviews. 

These three sources of error contribute 
to an error rate that, though impossible to 
estimate truly, may be quite large. Using a 
theoretical model of the editorial review 
process, Stinchcombe and Ofshe (1969) es- 
timate that about half of the good papers 
submitted to a journal will be rejected. 
Lindsey (1978) is more pessimistic. Using 
the same model, but making slightly 
different assumptions, he suggests that all 
papers submitted to a journal have the 
same chance of being accepted—which 
implies that the standard editorial review 
process cannot discriminate good papers 
from bad ones. Whether or not this is so, it 
is not surprising that there should be er- 
rors in making editorial decisions given 
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the contingencies of the review 
process—and that dissatisfaction with our 
journals should result. 


CHANGING SOME ROLE RELATIONSHIPS IN 
THE EDITORIAL REVIEW PROCESS 


The contingencies in the editorial re- 
view process which I think bear most 
examination are the relationships between 
editors and referees, and between referees 
and authors. The referee is the linchpin in 
the structure. Yet, the weak connection in 
the structure is the editor’s knowledge 
about whether any specific review by a 
referee is a good one. The less the editor 
knows about the specific subject matter of 
a paper, the more difficult it is to know 
whether a review is competent, conscien- 
tious and fair. Moreover, given the de- 
mands made on most editorial board ref- 
erees, it is sometimes difficult for them to 
consistently satisfy these criteria in pre- 
paring their reviews. I think that two 
logistically simple adjustments in the 
editorial review process would increase an 
editor’s information about the quality of 
reviews and would increase the likelihood 
of obtaining good reviews as well—and 
even good papers. The first adjustment 
requires redefining the relationship be- 
tween editor and referee, the second re- 
defining the relationship between referee 
and author. 


The Editor-Referee Relationship 


Editors trust their editorial board mem- 
bers to supply them with good reviews, 
but why trust them for that? The editor’s 
primary problem is to know whether any 
review is a good one. Why not trust edito- 
rial board referees for that? They are ap- 
pointed as regular board members be- 
cause they are experts in areas in which 
the journal publishes papers and because 
they are assumed to have good judgment. 
Assume they do. This expertise and judg- 
ment can be employed most judiciously 
not by having them review papers sub- 
mitted to the journal, but by having them 
review reviews prepared by ad-hoc ref- 
erees who are used on an occasional basis. 
I am suggesting a two-tier editorial review 
process: (1) a paper is reviewed by two (or 
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more) ad hoc referees who prepare 
critiques for the editor and author, the 
same way reviews are presently obtained; 
(2) the paper and its reviews are then 
evaluated by an editorial board referee, 
who also specializes in the subject matter 
of the paper, but whose task is to judge the 
overall quality of the paper and the quality 
of its reviews for the editor. At this second 
stage the editorial board referee need not 
prepare painstaking comments about the 
paper or even about the reviews. What is 
required is a summary assessment of 
whether the reviews are competent, thor- 
ough, and apparently unbiased, whether 
another review should be sought, and 
what general course of action is indicated 
given the reviews and the board referee’s 
own evaluation of the quality of the paper. 

With a two-tier system of evaluations 
an editor has more sound information to 
use in making an editorial decision. In 
addition to reviews of a paper by ad hoc 
referees, the editor has the opinion of an 
additional specialist about whether these 
are good reviews on which to base a deci- 
sion. Editorial board members are in a 
better position than the editor to judge 
whether reviews of a paper within their 
specialty are good ones—presuming their 
own reviews are not at issue. The editor 
also has this third referee’s overall evalu- 
ation of the paper. Editorial board ref- 
erees, for their part, are freed of the most 
exhausting aspect of their role, the prep- 
aration of critiques, and also become more 
involved in editorial decision-making. '! 


1A similar proposal has been made by Glenn 
(1976), but his includes features which mine does not 
and mine includes features which his does not. A 
major difference is that Glenn proposes, in effect, to 
expand the number of editors for a journal so that 
those making editorial decisions would have to deal 
with no more than about 200 papers a year. Glenn 
argues that if the number of editors (or deputy 
editors) were expanded, they would be able to care- 
fully read every paper assigned to them, as well as 
assess the critiques of referees since the papers 
would be assigned to the editors according to their 
expertise. But 200 papers a year works out to be 
more than one paper every two days. At that rate 
there is no question that the rapid onset of fatigue 
would prevent the editors from carefully reading 
each paper and its reviews. Glenn's proposal re- 
quires, as he states, that the employing institutions of 
the editors compensate them by reducing their inter- 
nal workload. The economics of the times make such 
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That should increase their motivation to 
perform well. And authors, for their part, 
should benefit by obtaining better re- 
views. 

I say that for two reasons. First, I think 
ad hoc referees, particularly younger 
members of our profession, may approach 
the reviewing of a paper with greater en- 
thusiasm and dedication because they are 
not worn down by the constant require- 
ments of reviewing. They might therefore 
be more conscientious and thorough. Sec- 
ond, even if this were not true, editorial 
board members who were evaluating the 
reviews of a paper could filter out poor 
ones and keep the review process alive 
until good ones were obtained. If authors 
believe their papers receive good reviews, 
they are much less likely to be dissatisfied 
with the review process if their papers are 
rejected. 

Some might object that a two-tier sys- 
tem of evaluations would lengthen a re- 
view process which already is too long. 
But why is the process already too long? 
There are two principal reasons. One is 
that referees do not meet deadlines im- 
posed upon them by editors. With ad hoc 
referees, however, deadlines might be 
easier to meet because demands on their 
time would be fewer. Another reason is 
that editors themselves are reluctant to 
take the one course of action that would 
convince editorial board members to meet 
deadlines: namely, removing sluggish ref- 
erees from the board. If editorial board 
members were not expected to prepare 
extensive critiques it would be easier for 
them to meet deadlines. 

The one way in which the two-tier sys- 
tem I am describing would appreciably in- 
crease the decision time for a paper—and 
Į assume this would happen frequently—is 
if an editorial board member intervened so 
that a paper was sent out for an additional 
ad hoc review on the ground that one or 
more of the first reviews were not good. 





an expectation very unrealistic. My proposal re- 
quires no such assumption because the workload of 
editorial board referees would remain what it is— 
somewhere in the range of 10 to 40 papers a year. 
Glenn's suggestions, however, are complementary 
with mine, and in practice some combination of these 
proposals could have the same effects that each is 
intended to have separately. 
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Every author wants fast reviews, but it is 
more important that they be competent 
and fair reviews. From the author’s point 
of view, a longer decision time that resulted 
in good reviews would be far preferable to 
having a paper rejected for the wrong rea- 
sons; nothing is more frustrating than that. 
If the price we had to pay for better re- 
views was a longer decision time, it would 
be well worth it. Better reviews mean that 
fewer good papers will be rejected and 
fewer bad ones accepted. And that is con- 
sistent with the goal that authors, ref- 
erees, and editors share. It is the per- 
ceived error in the review process, not the 
time it takes, that is the principal source of 
dissatisfaction for authors. 


The Referee-Author Relationship 


There would be fewer errors in the re- 
view process if the editor had more infor- 
mation about the quality of reviews, as 
would be the case with a two-tier system 
of evaluations. However, errors in the re- 
view process would also be fewer if the 
quality of reviews themselves were 
higher. Greater reliance on ad hoc ref- 
erees might serve that end, but probably 
the most effective way to raise the quality 
of reviews is to restructure the relation- 
ship between referees and authors. 

From a sociological point of view, 
presently this relationship is defective. 
There is little about it that is social. The 
anonymity between referees and authors 
almost guarantees that, from the view- 
point of each role occupant, the other role 
will be occupied not by a person but by an 
impersonal entity. A role occupant with 
an unknown and unknowable personal 
identity is at best a social category, not a 
social being to whom it is possible to re- 
late. Social relations and social interaction 
require social bonds, and to be bonded 
with others is to know with whom one is 
bonded. The most significant gesture 
which provides a role occupant with a so- 
cial identity is not the title of the role but 
the signature of the occupant. Without a 
signature symbolizing their social iden- 
tities, role occupants have only categori- 
cal identities. 

Anonymity promotes alienation be- 
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tween authors and referees in the editorial 
review process. Even though each may 
have occupied the other role at one time, 
it is difficult for an author to take the role 
of an anonymous referee who denies ac- 
cess to rewards, or for a referee to take 
the role of the anonymous author of a bad 
paper. Under a condition of anonymity 
empathy is problematic, and rights and 
obligations in the performance of roles are 
more difficult to assume and acknowledge 
because anonymity renders inapplicable 
and keeps dormant many social norms 
that would otherwise constrain interac- 
tion. In particular, there are few con- 
straints operating on anonymous referees. 
They have to answer only to the editor, 
they know the editor trusts their exper- 
tise, they know the editor will decide in 
their favor in most disputes with authors, 
and they know their identity will not be 
revealed. They know, in effect, that they 
have considerable power in what is sup- 
posed to be a peer review process, and 
they know its exercise can only be cursor- 
ily monitored. These circumstances do 
not encourage optimum role performance. 

If journal referees had to sign their 
names to every review they prepared, the 
overall quality of reviews would almost 
surely improve. A signed review makes 
the referee accountable to the author be- 
cause the referee's reputation becomes 
tendered in the exchange. If the referee’s 
personal identity is subject to evaluation 
by an author, the referee’s incentive to 
produce a competent, fair, and conscien- 
tious review is heightened. The surest way 
to get referees to perform their best is to 
give them something to lose. If they are 
forced to confront an author whose paper 
they are criticizing, their criticisms must 
be on the mark; otherwise they will lose 
face with the author. Not only is their 
reputation at stake when they identify 
themselves, but they also potentially place 
their own professional desiderata in cus- 
tody of the author who may, at some later 
time, be in a position to reciprocate. 
Signed reviews would significantly reduce 
the power of referees, but without reduc- 
ing their authority. If anything their au- 
thority would be increased by the better 
reviews they would be forced to prepare. 
Referees must be motivated to do good 


reviews, and that end is not served by 
permitting them to remain anonymous.? 

It is also reasonable to suppose that a 
referee’s motivation to be helpful would 
be energized by knowing the identity of 
the author. As Wilson (1978) observes, 
anonymity inhibits collegiality. Referees 
have less motive to be constructive when 
preparing a critique directed to someone 
who is unidentified. The arrogant de- 
structiveness of many referees’ critiques 
owes partially to the fact that it is easier to 
be violent toward a social category than 
toward an individual. Personal identifica- 
tion activates social bonds. It does not 
matter whether the referee recognizes the 
name of an author; it is what that name 
symbolizes. If referees can define authors 
as more than just occupants ofa role, then 
norms of helpfulness come more into play 
and they can more easily adopt a con- 
structive posture. A constructive critique 
is to the advantage of the author because it 
facilitates the preparation of a better 
paper—the eventual publication of which 
is to everyone’s advantage. 

Referees, of course, might do better re- 
views if only they had better papers to 
review. And they might have better 
papers if authors knew the referees would 
be identified to them and they to the ref- 
erees. Authors who suffer criticism from 
anonymous referees are typically angry, 
but they are never embarrassed. It is im- 
possible to lose face with a social cate- 
gory. But an author can lose face with 
another individual. If authors knew their 
papers would be initially evaluated by 
some one instead. of some thing, they 
might be more accountable to referees. 


2 Glenn (1976) has questioned the advisability of this 
proposal on the ground that the referee pool might be 
diminished because some referees would be adverse 
to it. It is understandable that on occasion a referee 
may have good reason to wish to remain anonymous: 
but one who demanded anonymity in general is one 
whose reviews could be suspect. If a review is com- 
petent, conscientious, and fair, why should a referee 
refuse to be held accountable for it? 

In any event Glenn's concern may be unfounded. 
The membership of the pool might change but there 
is no particular reason to believe it would diminish. 
We do not avail ourselves of that large a pool in 
comparison with some physical science journals 
(Rodman, 1970), and both Levinsohn (1976) and Pet- 
ers (1976) have suggested the pool is readily expand- 
able. 
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They would then have greater incentive to 
prepare the best possible paper so as to 
avoid being embarrassed by one of their 
peers. As it is, authors do not regard 
anonymous referees as peers with au- 
thority but as impersonal power figures 
who obstruct the attainment of goals. This 
often motivates authors to write not the 
best paper they can, but the one they think 
most likely to placate these gatekeepers. 

Maintaining the anonymity of authors 
and reviewers is presently a rather sac- 
rosanct norm. It is very strange that soci- 
ologists should adhere to such a norm. In 
what other social structure does a reward 
highly significant to one role occupant de- 
pend almost entirely on only one or two 
occupants of another role—who, as a 
matter of principle, are allowed to remain 
anonymous and to whose identities there 
is often not even a clue? Social structures 
that by definition permit anonymity be- 
tween role occupants are rare because 
they don’t work. They don’t work be- 
cause anonymous role occupants need not 
give an accounting to each other. Conse- 
quently they do not have to perform very 
well for each other. 


The Question of Bias 


Apparently the rationale for maintaining 
anonymity between author and referee at 
the time of a review concerns the question 
of bias. Some argue that if authors’ papers 
were rejected and the referees identified, 
authors might become prejudiced against 
the referees and retaliate when they had 
the chance. It could also be argued that a 
referee who knew an author's identity 
could be more biased toward a paper, 
either positively or negatively, than if the 
author were anonymous. These assump- 
tions are not unconditionally true. 

If rejected authors felt they had ob- 
tained good reviews—that is, felt the re- 
views were fair and helpful—there would 
be much less motive for them to retaliate 
in the event of a rejection. If the quality of 
reviews were to increase by identifying 
referees, as I have argued it would, then 
reviews of the kind that provoke retalia- 
tion should be less likely. A desire to re- 
taliate may be a reasonable hypothesis to 
apply to the current structure of the edito- 
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rial review process. But if the anonymity 
requirement were relaxed, this would fun- 
damentally alter the contingencies of the 
process. Then both author and referee 
would know that the other Anows their 
identity. In that event referees who fear 
retaliation could comfort themselves with 
the theory of mutual deterrence—a re- 
jected author tempted to retaliate against a 
referee runs the risk of counter-retaliation 
and knows it. We should not auto- 
matically assume that because identifying 
authors and referees creates the objective 
possibility of retaliation we would there- 
fore see such retaliation. On the contrary, 
the objective possibility should motivate 
referees to do better reviews and that, in 
turn, should dissipate the subjective mo- 
tive of authors to retaliate. 

Would referees be more biased in 
evaluating a paper if they knew the iden- 
tity of the author? No doubt in some cases 
the identification of an author would pro- 
mote a positive bias on the part of the 
referee, resulting in cronyism, and in 
other cases a negative bias, resulting in 
discrimination. To argue otherwise would 
be to ignore too much social psychological 
evidence on opinion formation and 
judgmental and attribution processes. 
Sociologists are certainly not immune to 
the effects of prestige and friendship net- 
works. In fact, some research by Tobias 
and Zibrin (cited in Wilson, 1978) suggests 
that the problem of halo effects in the 
evaluation of manuscripts may not be as 
severe as we might suppose.? But let us 
assume that blind reviews dampen these 
tendencies. There is still no reason to as- 
sume that blind reviews decrease the 
overall incidence of bias, or that open re- 
views would increase it; and there is rea- 
son to suppose that the character of the 
bias in the review process would be al- 
tered, to the benefit of all concerned, if 
some reviews were not blind. 


3 Tobias and Zibrin found that blind compared to 
open reviews of the same manuscripts made no dif- 
ference in the evaluation of the manuscripts; that the 
prominence and the sex of the authors did not result 
in significantly different judgments for reviewers 
who were blind compared to those who were not; 
and that prominent authors received significantly 
more favorable evaluations in both the blind and 
non-blind conditions (Wilson, 1978). 
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The overall incidence of bias in the re- 
view process would probably remain the 
same whether or not authors were anon- 
ymous because referees already exercise 
their theoretical and methodological prej- 
udices in evaluating anonymous papers. 
In a recent experiment, Mahoney (1977) 
found that a paper was less likely to be 
favorably reviewed if it contradicted the 
referee’s theoretical leanings. Biases 
owing to referees’ preconceptions about 
what is true, or about how research ought 
to proceed, pose a far greater problem in 
the publication of scientific knowledge 
than biases owing to prejudice for or 
against particular individuals. 

I have no suggestions on how to deal 
with referees’ prejudices regarding ideas, 
methods, or findings. But I do suggest that 
a two-tier system of reviews would guard 
against such personal prejudice as may 
arise on occasion when a referee is ac- 
quainted with an author. Let an author 
and two ad hoc referees be identified to 
each other. Let an editorial board referee 
be blind to the identities of these individu- 
als, so the board member’s personal prej- 
udice is not at issue. If the board member 
is in fact an expert in the subject matter of 
the paper, then biases that suggest 
cronyism or discrimination by ad hoc ref- 
erees should be detectable from the re- 
views. If, in addition, the editor were to 
have information from the ad hoc referees 
acknowledging the extent of their personal 
or professional acquaintance with the au- 
thor, only the most clever of cronies or 
bigots would escape detection. 

The probable effect of open reviews at 
the first stage of the two-tier system I am 
advocating would be to shift the existing 
bias in the editorial review process in 
favor of authors. Because the identifica- 
tion of authors and referees would estab- 
lish more than just a categorical relation- 
ship between them, referees might be 
more inclined to give the benefit of the 
doubt, when doubt there is, to the papers 
they review. If referees found it easier to 
empathize with authors, as they prob- 
ably would if they knew who the authors 
were, they might be less harsh in their 
critiques and evaluations. 

The second-tier judgments of a blind 
editorial board referee should afford some 
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protection against this. But even if it 
didn’t we should not be alarmed if refer- 
ees were to become more biased in 
favor of authors. In making publishing de- 
cisions editors can make the classic two 
types of errors—false rejection or false 
acceptance—the one at the expense of the 
other. Better to have a bad paper pub- 
lished than a good one rejected, for the 
bad one will be forgotten. It is more im- 
portant that the good one have a chance to 
be remembered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What gets published in our journals de- 
pends not only on the quality of our work 
but also on the structure of the editorial 
review process. How the roles of author, 
referee, and editor are structured affects 
the perceptions of role occupants and sets 
the contingencies for their performance. If 
that performance is judged unsatisfactory, 
from whatever point of view, then it is 
worthwhile to examine the structure of 
these roles so that the contingencies can 
be changed. Of special significance are the 
editor-referee and referee-author relation- 
ships because of the mediating position of 
the referee. The former relationship would 
be substantially changed by using a logis- 
tically simple two-tier system of reviews. 
The latter relationship would be substan- 
tially changed by eliminating anonymity in 
the first tier but retaining it in the second. 

Both of these changes should increase 
the satisfaction of those who participate in 
the editorial review process because they 
should decrease the error in the process. 
Journal editors usually bear the brunt of 
the criticism for the error attributed to a 
journal by its authors and readers. Many 
errors are probably caused by the struc- 
ture of the manuscript evaluation process. 
The trouble with authors is the papers 
they write, the trouble with referees is the 
reviews they do, and the trouble with 
journal editors is the information they 
lack. If authors got better reviews they 
would write better papers. They would get 
better reviews if referees were used on an ad 
hoc basis without anonymity. Editors 
would get better information to use in 
making publication decisions if a set of 
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initial reviews and the paper itself were 
then evaluated by anonymous specialists. 
We all might get better journals. 
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COMMENTS 


ON THE EDITORIAL REVIEW PROCESS 


No one can deny the considerable, perhaps 
even rampant, dissatisfaction among sociolo- 
gists with the review process for journal publi- 
cation. Nor can anyone with experience as a 
journal editor assert that all is right with that 
process. All of the flaws described in Lee 
Freese’s paper exist. 

My own experience argues that these flaws 
are. not as pervasive as Freese suggests. But 
any flaws, and any dissatisfaction, are exces- 
sive if they can be reduced. The appropriate 
question is whether the suggestions offered will 
accomplish this. I have my doubts.» 

In my judgment, authors’ distress with the 
review process is more a function of the rejec- 
tion of submitted articles than of the quality of 
reviews; the two are not necessarily related. It 
follows from my judgment that improvement in 
the quality of reviews will do little to decrease 
distress. It may well be true that incompetent, 
unconscientious, and unfair reviews will be 
readily discernible to authors. The obverse 
need not hold; competent, conscientious and 
fair reviews will not necessarily be discerned 
as such by rejected authors. Nor will a higher 
proportion of positive reviews improve au- 
thors’ morale. If rejection rather than quality of 


review counts fundamentally, more frequent 
positive reviews may well increase dissatisfac- 
tion. Nothing so infuriates an author as to be 
told that little fault can be found with an article 
but that it-cannot be accepted for publication. 
Acceptance rates of journals are functions of 
space availability, not proportion of quality ar- 
ticles among submissions, and economics dic- 
tate space availability. Increasing the number 
of pages in current publication outlets or 
creating new publications would help, but 
would not eliminate the problem. An increased 
number of journals would still be subject to 
differential ranking, and failure to gain access 
to highly ranked journals would create re- 
sentments. 

My doubts, however, go beyond such mat- 
ters. The success of the proposed changes in 


the review process would hinge closely on 


whether Freese is right about the relative 
costs of anonymous versus non-anonymous re- 
viewing. I think he locates costs in the 
anonymity of authors and reviewers that ought 
properly be allocated elsewhere, and that he 
underestimates the costs of non-anonymity. 
It may well be true that anonymity keeps 
dormant many social norms which constrain 
interaction. Indeed, that’s a good part of the 
point of anonymity. Friendship (or enmity) 
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norms that might otherwise come into play, 
turning an ideally universalistic process into a 
morass of particularism, are in important de- 
gree controlled. But non-anonymity has its 
own set of norms, different from those of 
anonymous relationships, and not necessarily 
compatible with high quality—fair, judicious, 
responsible, competent—reviewing. 

Reviews that are non-anonymous will more 
likely be positive reviews. That these more 
positive reviews will also be higher quality re- 
views is dubious. We have only to consider the 
escalation of positive rhetoric in reference let- 
ters over recent years, in part a response to 
removal of guarantees of confidentiality, to en- 
visage the danger. [See Hiller and Dillingham, 
this issue.—-Ed.] 

I do a lot of reviewing under the cloak of 
anonymity. I also do many non-anonymous re- 
views, for colleagues, friends, and for persons 
I do not know. (It is tangential to the point I am 
making that I do not see any difference in the 
tone or character of my reviews under the two 
conditions, and J do not think I am exceptional 
in this respect.) These non-anonymous reviews 
are produced at the request of the authcrs. The 
authors are thus constrained to accept with 
good humor what I have to say; they may 
neither like nor agree with my commentary, but 
they will not react querulously or angrily. The 
authors of pieces I review anonymously have 
not asked for my critical appraisal, nor that I 
act as gatekeeper with respect to their access 
to important values. Given these circum- 
stances, non-anonymity could expose me to 
potentially lengthy, time-consuming, bitter, 
debate. Who wants or needs the hassle? I’m 
not at all sure I would accept this risk. Modesty 
aside, I am an excellent reviewer. As Freese 
implies, good reviewers are hard to come by; 
thus my loss, and the loss of others who feel as 
I do, would not be trivial from the point of view 
of quality reviewing. 

In all likelihood, anonymous reviewing does 
heighten the acerbity level—the bitchiness—of 
reviews. But why must editors send to authors 
unedited copies of all reviews? In the ‘told’ 
days, an editor would edit the reviews re- 
ceived, transmitting to authors those com- 
ments that were in fact relevant to the decision 
reached or could be helpful to the author in 
revising the paper, doing so in reasonable lan- 
guage. Part of the current problem lies in the 
practice of sending unedited reviews to au- 
thors. At the very least, an editor should tell an 
author when and where a reviewer is out of 
line, either in a comment or in the way the 
comment is expressed. Here is a source of 
effective quality control. If I know that an 
editor will in letters to authors call **arrogant 
destructiveness” just that, any tendency I may 
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have in that direction will be curbed. We can 
get better quality reviews without giving up the 
benefits of anonymity. 

I know the arguments against this option. 
Editors do not have the time to evaluate all of 
the reviews; they can’t be expert in all areas; 
they can’t read every article submitted; they 
are overloaded without accepting the obliga- 
tion to write the kinds of letters to authors my 
option implies. It isn't necessary, in my opin- 
ion, to read every article submitted to exercise 
properly the responsibilities of an editor; but it 
may well be necessary to read enough of most 
of them to get a feei for the appropriateness of 
a review. In general, I think Freese underesti- 
mates the ability of a good editor to discern 
whether a review-——even in an area in which the 
editor lacks real expertise—is fair, reasonable, 
etc. Editors can, in general and with the ex- 
ception of highly technical points, make sensi- 
ble qualitative judgments about reviews and 
reviewers. The real kicker is whether an editor 
is willing to stand on these qualitative judg- 
ments in arriving at editorial decisions or 
whether—as seems to me the case with too 
many current and recent ASA editors—he or 
she opts for a neutral, conduit role in the name 
of responsibility. Perhaps one ought not accept 
an editorship unless one is prepared to take the 
necessary time to search out and select good 
reviewers, to read and evaluate submitted 
materials and reviews, to accept 
responsibility—positively and negatively—for 
reviewers’ comments, to write letters that 
specify what did and did not enter an editorial 
decision. 

The two-tier system of reviewing does not in 
itself sound unreasonable, except that I think it 
disperses editorial responsibility more widely 
than is perhaps desirable. The two-tier system 
does, however, seem to assume a wider pool of 
available reviewing talent than probably exists. 
It is axiomatic that good people sometimes 
(maybe even frequently) produce bad reviews. 
It is equally axiomatic that bad people cannot 
produce good reviews. Intellect and ability are 
not widely and democratically distributed. My 
opinion is that *‘democratizing’’ the editorial 
and review processes by incorporating people 
not on the basis of known ability but rather on 
the basis of extra-rational (from the point of 
view of quality reviewing) considerations has 
done more damage than anything else to confi- 
dence in the review process; to the extent that 
reviews are incompetent, this is the source. If 
this is so, the key to improving reviews lies not 
in removing anonymity or in distributing edito- 
rial responsibility but in improving the pool of 
reviewing talent. Removing restrictions that 
currently exist on the use of talent that has 
been used before would help. The search by 
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editors for new reviewers of requisite ability 
and conscientiousness must be continuous. 
Editors must weed out of the pool those who 
have demonstrated either their incompetence 
or their unwillingness to use their competence 
constructively. And so on. 

As Freese notes, many of his claims are 
speculative, and there are no data on these 
important issues. My own comments are sub- 
ject to the same caveat. Until reasonable evi- 
dence is available—would it be impossible for 
the questions to be researched?—I would not 
like to see changes made in the review process 
that would be difficult to undo. In the mean- 
time, probably the wisest course is to introduce 
more flexibility into the system, permitting 
editors to use either anonymity or non- 
anonymity as either seems appropriate in a 
given case. 


Sheldon Stryker 

Dept. of Sociology 
Indiana Univ. 
Bloomington, IN 47405 


COMMENT 


Freese suggests two important changes in 
the review process. One involves a shift to a 
two-tier system whereby the same manuscript 
is reviewed initially and in detail by two ‘‘ad 
hoc” reviewers and then both the manuscript 
and the reviewers’ comments are evaluated 
(more briefly) by a member of the editorial 
board. 

The second discards anonymity between ad 
hoc reviewers and authors. Reviewers would 
know who authors are at the time they eval- 
uated the manuscript, and authors would learn 
reviewers’ identities when they were informed 
of the fate of their manuscripts. Editorial board 
reviewers would be ignorant of both the au- 
thors’ and the reviewers’ identities at the time 
they evaluated the manuscript and the reviews. 

On the first idea, let me describe the review 
system currently employed by the ASR and 
then comment on the proposed change. Over 
90% of all submitted manuscripts are sent out 
for review. All article length manuscripts ini- 
tially are sent to two reviewers (research notes 
and comments are sent to one reviewer). In the 
most recent period (from 1 January to 30 June 
1979) the advisory editors reviewed 20% of the 
manuscripts; ad hoc outside consultants re- 
viewed the other 80%. The two deputy editors 
(who are my colleagues in the Sociology De- 
partment) are responsible for making most of 
the review assignments. In addition to the ad- 
visory editors, we have a pool of 700 names 
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(and specialities attached to them) from which 
our ad hoc reviewers are selected. 

Each week I meet with the deputy editors to 
consider those manuscripts that have had the 
two minimum reviews. During the week I try to 
read every manuscript that has been reviewed 
and all the reviewers’ comments. The deputy 
editors read about 15 or 20% of the manu- 
scripts and all of the reviewers’ comments. At 
the weekly editorial meeting, if we believe a 
manuscript has not been adequately reviewed, 
or that it has received two competent reviews 
that arrive at opposite conclusions about the 
quality of the manuscript, the manuscript is 
sent out to a third reviewer. That happens 
about 30% of the time. The average turnover 
time for a manuscript is ten and one-half to 
eleven weeks. 

As I read Freese’s proposal for a two-tier 
review system, it seemed to me that the role 
the ASR’s two deputy editors currently per- 
form is somewhat comparable to the one he 
would have the advisory editors play. Our ad- 
vantage in terms of time is that the deputy 
editors are located at the same institution as 
the editorial office. The identities of all the 
parties involved are known to the deputy 
editors; they would not be to the advisory 
editor under the Freese system. 

In weighing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the status quo against the proposed 
change, the biggest problem I see is that of 
time. If it takes nearly eleven weeks now, my 
guess is that the two-tier system would extend 
that by another two or three weeks. Under the 
present system, about two per cent of the re- 
jected authors write or phone to complain 
about the decision and/or about the quality of 
the review their manuscript received. Let us 
assume there are four or five times that number 
out there from whom we do not hear. Would 
the two-tier system significantly reduce those 
numbers, and would it improve the quality of 
reviews that all authors eventually receive? If 
on the face of it a plan seems sensible, the best 
way I know of finding out whether it would 
accomplish the objectives it claims is to run a 
test. Applying that principle to this situation, 
the ASR editorial office could select every n'* 
manuscript and process it under the two-tier 
system. After a six-month trial we could com- 
pare decision time, authors’ reactions (al- 
though the numbers may be too small to make 
much sense of), the number of times that we 
needed to find a third or fourth reviewer, and 
the quality of the reviews. If other journals 
were also willing to test the system we could 
compare results. 

Freese’s arguments on the second proposal 
do not persuade me enough to want to test 
them. In addition to the matter of bias, which I 
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still believe is important, informal surveys lead 
the current ASR editorial staff to believe that it 
would be much more difficult to find good re- 
viewers if anonymity were not maintained. I 
think it is also important to note that under the 
present system, each reviewer is sent the 
signed comments that the other reviewer has 
made to the same manuscript. Each reviewer is 
thus accountable to the ASR editorial staff and 
to at least one other editorial consultant. Such 
a procedure probably serves to provide some 
external incentive to perform conscientiously 
and objectively. But the main reason I do not 
embrace Freese’s second proposal is that I am 
convinced it would make the search for good 
reviewers much more difficult. 


Rita James Simon 

Program in Law and Society 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 


EDITORIAL VISION AND JOURNAL 
PRODUCT 


The structure and organization of editorial 
boards in sociology influence the nature and 
quality of work published in sociology jour- 
nals. Freese suggests that ‘‘probably the most 
effective way to improve” the quality of work 
done by editorial boards is to remove the 
anonymity of referees. There are persuasive 
arguments for both sides of the issue (cf. 
Walker & Waterlow debate, 1979). What is 
needed is some evidence to suggest that re- 
moving anonymity would in fact improve the 
precision of reviews. The empirical studies of 
interjudge reliability in the journal review pro- 
cess consistently indicate a rather low degree 
of precision (see Lindsey, 1979a). Would the 
interjudge reliability improve if anonymity 
were no longer protected? The case of book 
reviews in sociology journals would suggest 
the answer is no. Snizék and Fuhrman (1979) 
found interjudge reliability among book re- 
views for American Journal of Sociology, 
Contemporary Sociology, and Social Forces, 
where there is no anonymity, to be no better 
than what has been found with the journal re- 
view process. 

Although removing anonymity may not im- 
prove the *‘precision’’ of the review process, I 
would suggest it would improve the integrity of 
the review process and that this should be suf- 
ficient reason to adopt such a proposal. Yet, I 
would also advocate protecting the anonymity 
of the author in the review process since there 
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is no compelling logic or reason for the referee 
to have this information, and several reasons, 
primarily protection against bias, for not hav- 
ing it. 

How can sociology improve the quality of its 
journals? Freese suggests that currently 
journals do reflect fairly the overall quality of 
work done in the field. His proposals are 
primarily designed to alleviate tension in the 
editor-referee and referee-author relationships. 
Yet, I believe that sociology journals do not 
merely reflect the quality of current research. 
Sociology journals are more than passive in- 
formation dissemination mechanisms: instead 
they focus work and encourage research in 
some areas and not in others. It might be more 
accurate to suggest that sociology journals of 
today reflect established consensus among well 
positioned sociologists. This is a problem, I 
might add, that sociology journals share with 
journals in other social science fields. 

More importantly, sociology journals have 
tended to neglect their primary function of 
fostering a spirit of critical inquiry (Gray, 
1979). I believe this neglect is causec by the 
severe journal space shortage which exists in 
the field. This ‘‘critical condition” forces soci- 
ologists to improve the probability of having 
their work accepted by sending in everything 
they write, even half-finished papers. Since the 
review mechanism is so imprecise, the best 
way to get a paper accepted is to submit as 
many as possible. Of course, editors have felt 
the ramifications of this activity and are, no 
doubt, discouraged and angry. However, as 
long as tenure, promotion, and recognition are 
contingent on the number of papers published, 
we can expect authors to engage in activities 
which improve the probability of their being 
published.'! 

An essential part of the solution to the **pub- 
lication crisis’’ in sociology is to expand the 
number of journals and to expand the size and 
frequency of current journals. Compared to 
other fields, sociology provides very limited 
article space per working scientist. Many of the 
current publication problems are symptoms of 
this limitation. 

One additional problem with the approach 
recommended by Freese is.the proposal to ex- 


i White and White (1979) have indicated that the 
best predictor of citations is publication. To the as- 
piring scientist-author they advise, “Don’t get it 
right, just get it written’’ (p. 369). This advice isn't 
diminished by subsequent reception in the scientific 
community. For, they observe, ‘Those who get it 
written may not get it right. But at least they get it 
cited” (p. 373). The problem here may be related to 
the Nielsen-rating character of citations (see 
Lindsey, 1979c). 
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pand the use of ad hoc reviewers. Under this 
plan young ad hoc referees would carry the 
major burden of the review process—but with 
very little recognition. It would seem more 
appropriate to expand the size of the editorial 
review boards. Yet this raises the issue of who 
should serve on the editorial boards. How are 
individuals currently appointed to review 
boards? Journal editors should be held ac- 
countable for the selections they make (see 
Glenn, 1978). It appears that proper positioning 
in dominant collegial networks is almost as im- 
portant as scientific credentials. How are 
editors of the major sociology journals selected 
(see Lindsey, 1979b)? It is only by facing these 
issues that we can expect to improve author 
morale. 


Duncan Lindsey 

George W. Brown School 
of Social Work 

Washington Univ. 

St. Louis, MO 63130 
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COMMENT 


Many of the complaints against learned jour- 
nals in sociology are provoked by their high 
rates of rejection. As an instance: Social 
Problems, under a recent editor, rejected 90% 
of the articles submitted to it. Half of them may 
have been badly thought out, or badly written, 
or both; the rest were relatively acceptable. 
But the number of articles submitted is enor- 
mous. The American Sociological Review is said 
to receive some 800 articles a year for review, 
and the American Journal of Sociology 700. 
Back of these extraordinary figures is the 
publish-or-perish policy of sociology depart- 
ments, which drives many young sociologists 
to write as many articles as they can to add to 
their vitas. Pressure has brought on the av- 
alanche, and meanwhile inflationary costs are 
threatening the survival of journals as we know 
them. 

Lee Freese argues that the present review 
procedure is a cause of ‘‘error.’’ (Differences 
in judgment there can be, but when there are 
no absolutes, how can there be error?) His 
proposal would eliminate ‘‘error,’’ and assure 
‘competent, conscientious and fair’’ reviews, 
by openness. Openness is not new. The ASR, 
having operated on the open principle since its 
founding in 1936, changed to ‘‘blind’’ reading 
in 1952, and AJS followed suit a few years 
later. If some of the papers came to the re- 
viewer’s desk looking like paper lace, it was 
because the author's name, throughout, had 
been excised in the journal office with a sharp 
razor. 

Editorial meetings are notoriously casual 
and unbusinesslike. Around the luncheon 
table, journal business and important matters 
like the World Series are adequately attended 
to. But no minutes are taken and there is, from 
all I have ever heard, no record of decisions. 
ASR and AJS editorial meetings of the early 
1950s were no exception; consequently, what- 
ever event or condition moved the editors of 
the two big journals to make the switch from 
open to blind reviews remains unrevealed. We 
do know that neither journal reverted to the 
original system. 

Some argue that if identities are known, ref- 
erees may be afraid to speak out with sincerity 
and candor, and for self-serving reasons will be 
tempted to indulge in bias. But others reason 
that if identities are not known, it may be an 
invitation to personal, vindictive or malicious 
comments, made with impunity under cover of 
blindness. Anonymity is at best difficult to 
maintain, and it may prove illusory. An author 
may find it particularly easy to identify reviews 
from members of the editorial board, because 
these are reviewers picked in the first place 
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because of their specific knowledge of a given 
field. There are other clues; references made in 
the article or recorded in the Citations Index 
can be used as a guide to the pattern of net- 
works, and eventually to identity of the author. 
If the author is an outstanding scholar it may be 
well-nigh impossible to find a referee who will 
consent to deliver a judgment. A not very 
satisfactory solution is to find a European re- 
viewer, but American sociologists want to 
know how their American colleagues rate their 
work. 

The virtue Freese claims for openness is that 
it humanizes the sometimes distasteful task of 
passing judgment on the work of a peer, lifting 
the referee from a category and restoring per- 
sonal dimensions. If that is the effect among 
referees in Freese’s first tier, why would it not 
also be true of the second tier, where Freese 
changes tactics and advocates anonymity? 

Some editors employ both systems accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the individual case, 
and that may be the best strategem. An editor 
may insist that when a review is sent to the 
author, it must be signed and openly acknowl- 
edged; yet may yield when an importuning 
referee pleads for protection against harass- 
ment. Refereeing at its best can be a collegial 
experience, a seminar by correspondence. 
Marxist referees are said to be savage critics of 
papers, but considerate of authors as persons. 

Freese presents arguments, but we need 
field work to get at the facts. What, if any, 
harm is done in reviewing? Is real injury done 
to careers? What situations suit openness best? 
Or blindness? The questions need more venti- 
lation. As it is, I see good arguments in favor of 
and against each system. 


Helen MacGill Hughes 
27 Shepard Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


COMMENT 


While any proposal that might improve the 
quality of publication in sociological journals 
ought to receive careful attention, I see several 
potential problems with Professor Freese’s 
proposal. This is not to say that it is without 
merit, only that it creates a different set of 
problems than the current system does. Pro- 
fessor Freese wants to change both the editor- 
referee and the referee-author relationships. 
Let's consider the problems I see with some of 
the specifics of each of the proposed changes. 
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The Proposed Editor-Referre 
Relationship 


The proposal to ask the editorial board 
member to provide the editor with an evalua- 
tion of the reviews has at least three implica- 
tions that Professor Freese fails to consider. 

First, the editor of the journal becomes a 
mere conduit through which the author's 
paper, the reviewers’ comments, and the edito- 
rial board member’s evaluation flow. I can 
imagine only rare cases of an editor overruling 
the reviewers and the editorial board member, 
given the presumed authority invested in the 
board members. Therefore, the title of 
‘editor’? would seem better replaced by 
‘*managing editor, since the proposed duties 
would seem to better fit that title. I think that 
many professional sociologists accept editor- 
ships because they believe they can affect a 
small change in the quality of the science. I 
doubt that many would see such an opportu- 
nity under Professor Freese’s system; hence I 
believe that they would be less likely to assume 
the position despite the prestige associated 
with it. 

Second, the proposed two-tier system of re- 
view creates a potential bottleneck that does 
not exist under the current review system. 
Since the editorial board member holds all the 
reviews, the editor has lost significant control 
of the publication process. It is conceivable 
that the proposed system could in fact lengthen 
the review process in some cases. Not only 
would slow reviewers have to be dealt with, 
but so would slow editorial board members. 
Perhaps the worst situation would be where the 
reviewers competently (and promptly) do their 
reviews, only to have them sit on some editorial 
board member's desk. The reviews are done, 
but the editor does not have access to them. 
After hounding the editorial board member 
who still fails to complete the task, the editor 
would seem to have little recourse but to start 
the entire process over-—-a very time- 
consuming step. I think that Professor Freese 
is correct that reviewers are more likely to 
review manuscripts quickly when the manu- 
scripts fall within their area of expertise. But as 
an editor, I can assure him that some reviewers 
are slow regardless of what is sent them. This 
can create real problems in areas with few 
qualified reviewers. 

Third, Professor Freese’s proposal would be 
an arduous task for board members in cases 
where one or more of the reviews was flawed 
in some respect. They could not merely com- 
municate ‘‘good,* tbad, or “uneven” in 
forwarding the reviews’ evaluations. If board 
members disagreed with all or part of part of a 
review, they would have to spell out why, 
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which would mean a great deal of reviewing 
per se for them. Editorial board members 
would have a lot of responsibility and limited 
prestige. After the word got out, it might be 
difficult to get as many competent members as 
editors would like. 


The Proposed Referee-Author 
Relationship 


Whether reviews should be open or blind is a 
more complex issue. While I know it is true 
that blind reviews afford the reviewer power 
(which is in fact abused in some cases), I think 
Professor Freese overestimates the ability of 
authors to see negative evaluations as due 
solely to intellectual, theoretical, or method- 
ological differences of opinion. If I am correct, 
it is easy to imagine some authors retaliating 
whenever they get the chance—perhaps some- 
times even unconsciously doing so. Reviewers 
could be bombarded with mail from authors 
who felt their works were treated unfairly. Re- 
viewers would undoubtedly feel compelled to 
give more detailed comments for rejecting 
manuscripts than they do now. Since they 
would be identified by name, the probability 
increases that every time they said something 
with which the author could take issue, that 
author would dash off a letter to the reviewer. 

Finally, I find it hard to believe that authors 
are unresponsive to reviews merely because 
they are done anonymously. If someone makes 
a gross error in analysis or interpretation, it is 
difficult to imagine that person not being em- 
barrassed regardless of whether the review is 
blind. I want to believe that it is the substance 
of reviews that is responded to and not merely 
their form. In other words, I believe Professor 
Freese’s argument on categorical versus social 
identities of reviewers is overdrawn. 

Again, my purpose is not to deny the validity 
of some of Professor Freese’s observations 
about blind reviews, only to point out that 
signed reviews almost certainly will create a 
different set of problems. 


George W. Bohrnstedt 
Institute for Social Research 
Indiana Univ. 

1022 East Third St. 
Bloomington, IN 47405 


REJOINDER 


These comments express a number of con- 
cerns regarding the editorial review process 
and my proposals for changing it. Some of 
these concerns are well founded. We can all 
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agree it would be unwise for ASA journals, or 
for independent journals, to adopt sweeping 
changes without hard evidence on the probable 
effect of such changes. 

Such evidence should not be that difficult to 
obtain. If research is undertaken, however, I 
would hope that it would try to assess some of 
the social psychological dynamics of the edito- 
rial review process. Research on the publishing 
of scientific papers, such as Duncan Lindsey’s 
excellent volume, has not focused much 
on how authors, referees, and editors differ in 
their attitudes and in their definitions and per- 
ceptions of the situation, on how the editorial 
review process is affected by these differences, 
and on how the structure of the process itself is 
a cause of them. These matters are important. 
Authors, referees, and editors look at the same 
world through different prisms. What they see 
affects what they do. One result, in my opin- 
ion, is that authors often do not get a fair shake 
with the papers they submit. However, ref- 
erees and editors are not primarily to blame for 
that; they are as conscientious as their circum- 
stances permit. The problem is that not all is 
right with their circumstances. An under- 
standing of how authors, referees, and editors 
define and perceive their circumstances is a 
necessary underpinning to any effective pro- 
posal for change. 

My own proposals for change rest on some 
assumptions about authors and referees that, if 
they were false, would cause me to abandon 
the proposals. Though a two-tier system of 
evaluations would increase the decision time 
for some papers, I have suggested that authors 
would not be unhappy about that as long as 
they obtained good reviews—even if their 
papers were rejected. Sheldon Stryker doubts 
this. But I assume that most authors are far- 
sighted enough not to want mediocre papers 
published under their names since, once a 
paper is published, it cannot be taken back; 
and that a rejected author will acknowledge the 
authority of a referee whose reasons for rec- 
ommending rejection are truly sound. Perhaps 
those assumptions are idealistic in view of the 
high submission rates to which Helen Hughes 
alludes—a problem now aggravated by the 
pressures on graduate students to publish in 
order to be competitive in our shrinking job 
market. To the extent that high submission 
rates are an indicator of desperation, Stryker is 
right. 

I also assume that if a referee is generous 
enough to provide constructive, competent ad- 
vice that really can benefit an author's paper, 
then even if the paper is rejected the author will 
be rational enough to use the advice and will be 
grateful, not hostile, to the referee who gives it. 
Before anyone goes into hysterical laughter 
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over that one, ask yourself how often y you ne 
gotten a helpful review for-one of your. papers. 
that was’ published: (A recently. published’ - 
paper of mine got. a total of nine. reviews, 


exactly one of which was helpful—and that . 


was prepared by the-editor who published the 
paper.) Helpful reviews are so rare under our 
present system we now; doubt our- -ability to` 
react positively to something, that really does 
benefit us. 
~ Ihave argued that the overall quality, of re-" 
views would increase. if ‘referees were: not 
anonymous, ¿ånd this assumes that. referees 
would ‘effectively respond to, the. unarguably. ` 


greater pressure to be competent, thorough, - 


and fair in evaluating a paper. Stryker, anid Rita... 
Simon too apparently, think referees would be- 
under greater pressure- to opt out of the rê- 
viewing pool. Would they? Obviously this is. 
the kind of question for which systematic. data’ 


-are essential, and I regret having casually dis- — 
missed the issue in my paper. This same com-. - 


ment has been made by numerous individuals 
who have reacted informally to my- proposal. ° 
The disturbing fact about this comment is. that ` 
it always comes from senior members’ of. our - 
profession who have: extensive reviewing ex- 
perience. But the generalization that arises: 
from that experience can. easily: be: tested. - 
There is no reason not to allow authors: and 
referees an option for a totally opener totally 
_ anonymous review. procedure for any given 
„paper. Over time, with two ‘self-selected 
. groups to compare, the effects on the referee 
pool could be assessed.. My bet is that the pool 
would have to be expanded, ‘because those in. it` 
would be forced to ‘spend more time on. the: 
papers they review. ~. 

I will also-bet that eoret Börhistédt i ïs: 
flat-out wrong to think that a two-tier, review - 
system ‘woùld. turn editors into meré conduits 
for obtaining, sorting,, and adjudicating opin- 


ions and information. Borhnstedt (and D would > 


_goes into editorial judgments. 
- editors may think of the quality of their infor- 
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‘be the first to insist that the most important 
_ingredient in the editorial review process is 


sound judgment. Judgment, like pornography, 


_is impossible to define but we all think we 


know it when we see it. What we see when the 


. scope and quality of an editor’s information is 


low is not judgment but guesswork. Judgment 
is not a necessary evil to which an editor must 


“resort to compensate for the absense of infor- 


mation. It therefore follows that two-tier re- 
“i views would not reduce .the need for editorial 


- judgment, but they might reduce the editor’s 
“ignorance. A two-tier review system is not 


based on the assumption that a good editor is 
‘nothing more than a good umpire. At issue is 
_ the scope and quality of the information that 
Whatever 


mation under the present system, authors think 
much less of it. A two-tier review system might 
well cause the kinds of logistical snags 
Borhnstedt has identified, but it would not and 
could not reduce editorial judgment to a set of 
- algorithms. 

These comments have suggested a number 
of questions about the editorial review process 
that need to be forthrightly addressed and em- 
. pirically answered. But I want one of my own 
questions answered—one to which these 
comments were not responsive and one for 


“which survey data would be useless. Forget the 


fact that anonymous referees sometimes be- 
have like gorillas. Remember that they are ac- 
countable to editors, not authors; that they 


` have one-sided power over authors nonethe- 


. less; that a very small number of them (often 
_ Just one) can deny an author access to signifi- 
cant professional rewards; and that, in such an 
. event, an author has no right in principle to 
‘know who they are. What other voluntary role 


` relationship quite like that can you name, and 


why can’t you? 
. Lee Freese 
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There are currently three social philosophies of the university which take different positions 
towards the economic privileges presumably conferred by a college education. The Philosophy 
of Merit has its origins in the interests of a rising Bourgeoisie and holds the degree to signify 
intellectual achievement. The Philosophy of Contract expresses the outlook of the working 
classes and considers the degree to be a reward for effort. The Philosophy of Right emerges ina 
bureaucratized society and considers the degree to be one of the economic rights of citizenship 
associated with the welfare state. These philosophies clash in struggles between faculty, 
students, and administration over grading practices, curriculum, reading assignments, and the 
selection and promotion of professors. A ‘‘solution’’ to these struggles is presently impossible, 
because of an absence of consensus on the basic values that the university should express. 


Recently a colleague and I were dis- 
cussing our grading practices for courses 
in introductory sociology. I had men- 
tioned that there were several failing 
grades in my section, and to my surprise 
my colleague declared that he did not 
enter failing grades as such, but as ‘‘in- 
completes’’ that could subsequently be 
converted to a passing grade if the student 
performed extra work, such as a term 
paper. I reacted sharply to this possibility, 
in a way that seemed to go beyond a sim- 
ple dispute over technical aspects of 
grading practices. It developed that what 
troubled me about the matter touched 
upon two divergent social philosophies of 
the university. 

Before I present my analysis of this 
situation, some qualifying remarks are in 
order. The following exposition makes no 
claim to expertise in the literature of 
higher education, and references to this 
literature would be irrelevant to my pur- 
pose. The following analysis is intended to 
articulate my experience and that of my 
immediate colleagues. As a sociologist, I 
suspect that this experience is not unique, 
but others will judge for themselves the 
extent to which it does or does not articu- 
late their experiences. 

In one sense, then, I am presenting an 
analysis of the social philosophies of 
higher education as I have encountered 
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them. But there is another dimension here 
that will scarcely escape the reader’s 
attention—the dimension of advocacy. I 
make no effort in what follows to conceal 
my own preferences with respect to these 
philosophies. I hope, however, that my 
analysis will facilitate a useful concep- 
tualization and debate of these issues. 

The university distributes privilege in 
the form of degrees that presumably func- 
tion as job certificates; thus the university 
is an instrument for the unequal distribu- 
tion of rewards, and, as is always the case, 
inequality must be justified. This justifi- 
cation is accomplished by way of implicit 
social philosophies that provide the moral 
basis for inequality. In the dispute with 
my colleague over an apparently trivial 
grading practice, I became aware of the 
conflict between the ‘‘philosophy of 
merit” and the ‘‘philosophy of contract.” 

The idea that a student could repair a 
failing grade by doing extra work 
suggested that effort was the basis of the 
grade. I had assumed that demonstrated 
intellectual accomplishment was the basis 
of the grade. In my view, if a student 
failed, that student lacked the requisite 
ability and no amount of effort by an in- 
ferior intellect could compensate for an 
intellectual performance that was defec- 
tive in quality. My colleague and I had 
taken our stands respectively in the ‘‘phi- 
losophy of contract” and the ‘‘philosophy 
of merit.” 

The philosophy of merit asserts that the 
privileges of the degree shall be awarded 
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on the basis of talent and effort. The offi- 
cial assumption here is that students shall 
be given an opportunity to display talent 


and to earn privilege. This means that they . 


must meet standards of academic excel- 
lence that are determined by the faculty. 
Power, in this scheme, resides in the fac- 
ulty, who are the custodians of excel- 
lence. They express this custodianship 
through the design of the curriculum, the 
selection of books, and the testing of stu- 
dents against uncompromising standards 
of academic performance. The failure of 
the student represents the inability or the 
unwillingness of the student to meet these 
standards. The degree signifies achieve- 
ment and excellence, and claims privilege 
on this basis. 

It is not difficult to recognize in this 
philosophy of merit the social philosophy 
of a rising entrepreneurial class, confident 
of its own abilities, that demanded 
‘careers open to talent” as a challenge to 
an aristocratic society based upon the al- 
location of privilege by birth. 

The philosophy of contract, on the 
other hand, assumes that privilege shall be 
awarded on the basis of effort rather than 
merit. The moral basis of this philosophy 
is the contractual idea that privilege shall 
be exchanged for labor, and it therefore 
denies the presumption that excellence is 
an acceptable moral basis for reward. The 
anti-intellectual and anti-elitist implica- 
tions of this philosophy require no empha- 
sis. 

The transformation of the moral basis 
for the distribution of the privileges of the 
university implies corresponding trans- 
formations of institutional arrangements, 
and the diffusion of the philosophy of 
contract can be assessed by considering 
the extent to which these transformations 
have actually occurred. The underlying 
pivot is the shift of power into the hands of 
the students that the philosophy of con- 
tract implies. The student invests time, 
effort, and perhaps money, ‘and has corre- 
sponding contractual rights. Every one of 
these rights dilutes the authority of the 
professor. 

The allocation of grades must now take 
into account not merely academic per- 
formance but student effort as reflected in 
attendance and punctilious performance 
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of assignments, and the right of the pro- 
fessor to assign grades is tempered by the 
potential intervention of academic griev- 
ance committees, which include student 
members. Students also participate in the 
selection and promotion of faculty and 
have a voice in determining a curriculum 
that reflects their vocational interests. The 
professor is now expected to be not only 
expert in his or her subject, but an effec- 
tive teacher as well. The student is no 
longer required to reach up to the aca- 
demic level of the professor, but the latter 
must reach down to the level of the stu- 
dent’s understanding. Accordingly, the 
choice of texts reflects considerations not 
of academic excellence, but of the level of 
the students’ preparation. Anyone who is 
at all familiar with undergraduate instruc- 
tion will appreciate the extent to which 
textbooks have actually been intellectu- 
ally defanged to meet the ‘‘needs”’ of stu- 
dents. 

The student’s failure in this contractual 
scheme of things is evidence not of in- 
ability but of the professor’s lack of 
teaching skill. Consider that, in terms of 
the philosophy of merit, a professor could 
fail an entire class without a second 
thought, whereas under the regime of 
contract such an incident would be un- 
thinkable because it would reflect on the 
pedagogical competence of the professor. 
Finally, the degree reflects the student’s 
investment of time and effort and must not 
be denied on the basis of merely intellec- 
tual shortcomings, provided that the stu- 
dent has demonstrated sufficient effort.! 


' The basic principle of the philosophy of contract 
should not be confused with the idea of an academic 
timetable, dictating when the student should achieve a 
given level of mastery of the material. What is at 
issue is if the student achieves mastery, and not 
when. Since the principle of contract allocates re- 
ward for effort and not performance, then even if the 
student failed to achieve mastery over any period of 
time, however long, the student could still claim a 
grade on the basis of having tried. There is nothing in 
the principle of merit that precludes giving a student 
as much time as is necessary for mastery of the 
material. The point is that (according to **merit’’) 
reward should be given only for mastery of the mate- 
rial. 

The following note, poignant in its way, so per- 
fectly illustrates the ‘‘philosophy of contract” that I 
cannot refrain from quoting it here: 

I came to talk to you about my grade. I thought 
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We recognize in this philosophy of con- 
tract the social philosophy of the working 
classes, who elevate labor to the moral 
status of merit, arguing that labor is the 
absolute origin of wealth and therefore 
laborers have the unequivocal right to 
wealth. 

But the philosophies of merit and con- 
tract do not, in themselves, entirely ex- 
plain the current disarray of the modern 
university. To take but one example, they 
do not explain the students’ observable 
passive attitude towards the learning pro- 
cess, an attitude that is notably abetted by 
administrators. There is a tendency to 
place the entire responsibility for aca- 
demic performance on the professor-as- 
teacher. Failure is attributed to the 
teacher, or to the “system” as a whole, 
and the student disclaims all responsibil- 
ity, being merely a ‘‘product of the sys- 
tem.”’ An insidious corollary of this atti- 
tude, widely-held by administrators and 
‘“‘educators,’’ is the belief that perfecting 
the techniques of teaching will turn out 
better students, reflecting the idea that 
students are the passive raw materials of 
the teaching process. This attitude cannot 
be accounted for by either the philosophy 
of merit or the philosophy of contract 
since both emphasize, to varying degrees, 
the role of effort in performance. We are 
dealing with still another moral posture, 
which can be described as the ‘‘philos- 
ophy of right.” 

The philosophy of right holds that a 
college education and the job privileges it 
confers are the “‘rights’’ of students. The 
ultimate moral basis of this position is the 
idea that membership in the political 
community, i.e., citizenship, confers an 
automatic entitlement to these rights. 
Thus the philosophy of right, as now 
manifested in the university, is part of the 
broader conception of the social and eco- 
nomic rights of citizenship that constitutes 
the social philosophy of the ‘‘welfare 
state.” 





that the final was very hard, but it did not show the 
time and effort I had put into studying for it. 
Would you please reconsider my grade. | attended 
your classes and paid strict attention. I always sat 
in the center front. Also, I need to raise my cum. 
I'd appreciate your help. 
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One significant implication of this phi- 
losophy is the idea of the student evalua- 
tion of the faculty. But what do students 
actually evaluate? Not ‘‘teaching effec- 
tiveness,” because that could be better 
determined by measures:of students’ aca- 
demic performance. If we look closely, we 
find that student evaluation really aims at 
determining the popularity of the faculty, 
and that, to an increasing degree, this 
professional popularity is used by ad- 
ministrators as a criterion for promotion 
and tenure. Behind this is the idea that 
professors should entertain, motivate, and 
amuse students, because the latter have 
no responsibility in the learning process. 
Their presence in the university is a right 
that is guaranteed by the state, and is part 
and parcel of the economic rights of 
citizenship that is offered by the welfare 
state. . 

The implications of the philosophy of 
right also affect the grade. In the philos- 
ophy of merit the grade signifies academic 
excellence, and in the philosophy of con- 
tract it signifies effort, but according to 
the philosophy of right, the grade has no 
place in the academic scheme of things 
because it implies selection and evalua- 
tion, which gainsay the very idea of equal 
rights. The actual opposition of the phi- 
losophy of right to the idea of grading is 
reflected in the movement towards 
‘‘pass-fail’’ grading, which tends to nullify 
the idea of academic evaluation. 

As concerns the curriculum, we ob- 
serve that in the philosophy of merit the 
curriculum reflects the academic judg- 
ment of the faculty. In the philosophy of 
contract the curriculum reflects the voca- 
tional interests of the students. But the 
philosophy of right implies the total irrele- 
vance of what is studied to the job- 
privileges conferred by the degree; there- 
fore the curriculum should reflect the 
non-vocational whims, appetites, and im- 
pulses of the students. We have seen this 
tendency manifested in the granting of 
academic credits for ‘‘life-experience’’ 
and for courses in ethnic studies, archery, 
folk-singing, television-watching, medita- 
tion, and whatever else seems capable of 
attracting the attention of intellectually 
unsophisticated students. All of this re- 
flects the idea that being-in-college is its 
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own end and reward and, along with the 
degree, an automatic right of citizenship. 

There is also here a shift of power into 
the hands of an anti-intellectual class of 
professional administrators, and I refer in 
this connection particularly to public col- 
leges and universities. The post-World 
War II influx of government funds into 
higher education and the proliferation of 
public universities was motivated by the 
philosophy of right. This expressed the 
political demands of the lower classes that 
their children have the right of access to 
the comfortable life-situations that seemed 
to be guaranteed by the college degree. 
Thus the administrators of public univer- 
sitiesnow find themselves politically account- 
able to these appetites. The form that this 
accountability takes is the administrator’s 
interest in satisfying the demands of stu- 
dents (and parents) for pleasurable, di- 
verting, and untaxing academic experi- 
ences, and an untroubled progression 
towards a degree. The administration 
cheerfully accepts the task of intervening 
between this right-imbued student popu- 
lation and an atavistic professoriate that 
occasionally forgets its place by quixoti- 
cally clinging to ‘‘elitist’’ standards of 
academic excellence. 

The social origins of the philosophy of 
right are to be found in the life- 
circumstances of certain classes in an age 
of bureaucracy. Both the philosophies of 
merit and of contract are social 
philosophies of an era of early capitalism 
in which different social classes perceive 
the relation between work and reward 
differently. Thus the bourgeoisie empha- 
size the entrepreneurial function in the 
production of wealth, while the working 
classes negate the significance of en- 
trepreneurial and managerial talent in favor 
of the role of labor. But both of these 
groups perceive a relation between work 
and reward. 

In a bureaucraticized society, the per- 
ception of these relationships is radically 
altered. There is, first of all, the ‘‘mystifi- 
cation of production.™ The complexity of 
the bureaucratic organization of produc- 
tion obscures the dynamics of the produc- 
tion of wealth. This encourages the belief 
that wealth is produced automatically and 
in such abundance that scarcity is a thing 
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of the past. Thus the shopper in the mod- 
ern supermarket strolls by the abundantly 
stocked shelves without the slightest 
understanding of how these goods were 
produced and distributed. They are sim- 
ply, magically, there, and will always be 
there, offering their plentitude of satisfac- 
tions to those who have the money to pur- 
chase them. 

The separation of work from reward is a 
product of the bureaucratic organization 
of work, in which the bureaucratic func- 
tionary cannot perceive things being pro- 
duced as the consequence of individual 
effort. The symbol-manipulating activity 
of the bureaucrat—paper-shuffling, phone 
calls, conferences, and exchanges of 
memoranda—do not yield palpable things 
produced, such as shoes, tires, ships, or 
television sets. And even where such 
things are produced, the modern division 
of labor guarantees that the individual 
worker will not perceive them as the fruits 
of his or her individual efforts. This latter 
point is, of course, rhapsodized by the 
Marxists under the rubric of alienation. 

The ‘‘salary’’ in place of the ‘‘wage’’ is 
the institutional expression of this separa- 
tion of work from reward. The wage (and 
even more, ‘‘piece-work’’) implies a per- 
ceptible relationship between work and 
reward. The salary implies reward on the 
basis of incumbency in a bureaucratic 
office. The subjective aspect of this is that 
the bureaucratic functionary perceives no 
relationship between the intensity of effort 
on the job and the paycheck. One may 
pass the time in extended coffeebreaks, 
with feet-on-the-desk and staring out the 
window, or chatting by the water-cooler, 
and yet the paycheck will come, not di- 
minished one iota by the fact that no real 
effort has been expended. 

In this context, society inclines to the 
view of the economic rights of citizenship 
since neither talent nor effort is essential 
to the production of wealth, which now 
produces itself mysteriously and 
automatically—hence the emergence of 
the idea that membership itself in the 
political community confers rights to the 
acquisition of wealth. The new moral 
premise of inequality denies those who are 
not citizens access to the automatically- 
produced and endlessly abundant wealth 
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of the national community. Thus the 
immigrant alien labor-force constitutes the 
new underclass of society that enjoys no 
rights whatsoever. 

This view, while the common property 
of all elements of society to varying de- 
grees, is especially well-developed in the 
bureaucratic and the welfare classes be- 
cause of their position in the system of 
‘productive relations.” As we have seen, 
the life-circumstances of bureaucratic 
functionaries dispose them to the idea of 
reward as the right of incumbency in a 
bureaucratic job. The welfare classes, to- 
tally outside of the system of production 
and therefore impoverished, confront a 
mysteriously-produced national wealth 
and demand participation in the distribu- 
tion of that wealth on the grounds of 
merely being citizens. 

The impact of these three social 
philosophies of higher education is obvi- 
ous in the institutional tensions found in 
the modern university. Since the mass ex- 
pansion of higher education following 
World War II, the original ‘merit’ model 
of authoritative professors, an academic 
curriculum, texts of substance, and tests 
of intellectual ability has been challenged 
on all fronts by the rising philosophies of 
contract and merit. Demands are made 
(albeit with occasional cyclic lapses back 
to academic purity) for easier courses, 
relevant courses, entertaining courses, 
simplified texts, and for student rights to 
scrutinize grades, select curriculum, and 
in every way to challenge professional 
authority to the point of even demanding 
student participation in the selection of 
faculty. 

The net result of these pressures has 
been two singular maladies of the 
modern university: the dilution of the 
content of higher education, and ‘‘grade 
inflation.” Both of these ills have their 
proximate cause in the decline of profes- 
sorial authority, and their remote cause in 
the rising hegemony of the philosophies of 
contract and right. Given the fact that the 
professoriate is the only institutional car- 
rier of the academic values of knowledge 
and intellectual excellence (since ad- 
ministrators have quite a different set of 
axes to grind), it follows that the weaken- 
ing of their position must necessarily pro- 
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duce these consequences. In view of the 
proliferation of obtuse comments on grade 
inflation from administrators and ‘‘edu- 
cators,” it may be useful to underline this 
point: grade inflation is directly attributa- 
ble to the challenge to the professor’s right 
to the unquestioned assignment of grades 
on the basis of merit. Thus every move in 
the direction of student rights that dilutes 
this professional authority is a move in the 
direction of inflated grades, since the 
interest of the students as an academic 
interest group is higher grades for less 
work! 

These developments have led to and are 
leading to internal and external ‘‘con- 
tradictions’’ in the modern university. The 
internal contradictions concern the link 
between the degree and the job. This link 
was originally justified by the philosophy 
of merit. The basis for the privileges of the 
degree was to be found in the intellectual 
patent conferred by the degree and this 
was produced by an ethos of excellence 
that, whatever the deviations from it, offi- 
cially dominated the institution. This 
charisma of excellence adhered to the de- 
gree, and to be a college graduate was to 
be certified as possessing this excellence. 
This is still visibly embodied in the gradu- 
ation ceremony in which. the graduates 
don academic robes in antique fashion and 
receive degrees that are inscribed with all 
the paraphernalia of a tradition that con- 
noted and demanded excellence. 

What we observe now, with the infusion 
of the philosophies of contract and right, 
is the massive theft of academic creden- 
tials. Student populations that refuse to 
submit to academic discipline demand the 
economic and social privileges that were 
the product of that discipline. This is the 
real meaning of the ‘inflation’ of both 
grades and degrees. But inflation ulti- 
mately destroys the value of a currency, 
and students of tomorrow (or today) may 
find the degree no longer worth having. 

The external contradictions relate to the 
role of the university in society, and this 
raises the problems of what may be 
termed factual and moral contradictions. 

Addressing ourselves to the factual 
contradictions, let us ask what would 
happen if the philosophies of contract and 
right were allowed to prevail. This would 
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imply the total demolition of all canons of 
excellence in the university, to be re- 
placed by the hegemony of mediocrity. 
This was actually attempted in the ‘‘cul- 
tural revolution” in China, and the results 
were not felicitous. These results in fact 
contradicted the aims of the philosophies 
of right and contract, which expressly in- 
clude attainment of the ‘‘good life’’ de- 
fined as a plenitude of material satisfac- 
tions. The contradiction is that abundance 
can.be produced only by excellence, not- 
withstanding the Marxist-Leninist as- 
sumption of the automatic production of 
wealth in a post-capitalistic society. 
Therefore, a society that subordinates its 
talent to the reign of mediocrity cannot 
expect to prosper and must choose be- 
tween merit and insufficiency. 

The problem of moral contradictions 
concerns specifically the philosophy of 
right. The distributive role of the univer- 
sity in society is that of the allocation of 
privilege. But the philosophy of right 
provides no moral basis for such a differ- 
ential allocation. If we accept this philos- 
ophy, how can we confer the privilege of a 
university degree on some and not on 
others? Why should some be admitted to 
the university with an automatic right to 
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grades, degrees, and privileges, while 
others labor in -offices, factories, and 
shops in positions of inferior remuneration 
and prestige? This cannot be justified in 
terms of the philosophy of right since the 
moral premises of that philosophy imply a 
radical egalitarianism on the basis of the 
intrinsic rights of membership in the 
political community. To claim such an un- 
equal distribution of privilege on the basis 
of the philosophy of right is therefore—let 
us not shrink from the word—hyprocrisy. 

The widely-felt sense of disarray in the 
modern university is, I submit, a product 
of the presence of these divergent and 
absolutely contradictory social 
philosophies. The struggle between stu- 
dents, administrators, and faculty can be 
understood in terms of adherence to one 
or another of these positions. No solutions 
for these struggles can be glibly pro- 
pounded here, because any solution 
would presume a consensus on the basic 
moral purpose of the university, and that 
is precisely what is lacking. The best that 
we can do is draw the battle-lines with 
absolute clarity so that we may know what 
we are fighting about—and that is what I 
have attempted to do here. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY OR JUST A 
f BETTER GRADE? 


Double-digit inflation in the economy has its 
parallel in the grade inflation of universities, 
and both economists and sociologists grope 
around inside their disciplines trying to grasp, 
explain, and articulate a corrective policy. 

In the pure classical market economy, ra- 
tional people make rational decisions about 
where to locate for employment, when and 
how to consume; what to invest, whom to em- 
ploy, and how much to save. In fact, of course, 
kinship and friendship, religion and patriotism, 
and other extraneous variables make ration- 
ality a figment of a theorist’s imagination, an 
ideal far removed from a world where stag- 
flation has forcibly penetrated our lexicon if 
not our comprehension. So it is in academia. 

The ideal typical professor is in close touch 
with each student’s performance, has no in- 


termediaries or buffers (like graduate teaching 
assistants), and makes a detached but informed 
assessment of performance. In a class of 180? 

Grade inflation produces a special conflict 
between instructor and student. With the de- 
based currency, the student may come to think 
of a ‘better’ grade as a right. The contribution 
that a sociologist can make to a discussion of 
such grading conflicts is the perspective and 
analysis of a discipline that attends routinely 
and systematically to the importance of those 
factors lay persons might see as ‘‘extraneous”’ 
to the faculty-student relationship. 

In its purest form, a grade is a grade, unbur- 
dened by the weights of political or personal 
interests that the instructor brings to the evalu- 
ation. But even when the professor is un- 
blemished, a grade is ‘‘of’’ a student, and this 
elementary interaction complicates the matter 
precisely because the personal and economic 
interests of the student ride on the outcome. 
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(In time of war, and of the draft, a grade can 
send a student off to die.) 

England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century may be the prototype of a society 
where university professors and students come 
from the same culture and social class, are the 
same sex and color, share the same religion 
and ethnicity, and hold the same assumptions 
and criteria about the path to civil service and 
professional life. Within the confines of such 
extraordinary homogeneity, the incantation of 
pure merit for intellectual excellence has 
greater resonance than in contemporary 
America, where the system of higher education 
has a far wider mix of groups within and be- 
tween the faculty and student bodies. Perhaps 
the most surprising thing about Spencer’s arti- 
cle is that he mentions only two conflicting 
philosophies in higher education, ‘‘contract”’ 
vs. “merit.” 

It is disingenuous to disclaim expert status in 
the sociology of education, then write as a 
sociologist, for other sociologists (readers of 
this journal), on a topic where there is much 
debate, theorizing, and considerable data. We 
need not agree with Spencer in order to ac- 
knowledge the position that the interests of 
those in the higher strata of society are well 
served by educational systems that stream the 
elite, that I.Q. and other testing/evaluation 
systems are subsidiaries of this streaming ten- 
dency, and that grading is but a small element 
in this larger frame. For a sociologist to reduce 
such a complex matter to pure forms of con- 
flicting philosophies obscures more sociology 
than it reveals. But for the moment, even if we 
remain at this gross level of two conflicting 
philosephies, there is a glaring problem. 
Spencer identifies the philosophy of contract 
with the rising aspirations of the working 
classes. It is, he says, their philosophy. That 
must be quite a surprise to historians who, with 
Maine (1906), have seen the emerging 
bourgeoise committed to contract as against 
the status privileges of the aristocracy. **Con- 
tract’’ was the wedge of the bourgeoisie against 
the ‘‘status’’ of the landed class. But the terms 
of the contract included merit as well as effort, 
manifestation of achievement (Calvin) as well 
as good works (Luther). While the labor con- 
tract of collective bargaining is indeed a work- 
ing class phenomenon on the contemporary 
scene, it was the bourgeoisie that championed 
the notion that only the explicitly agreed upon 
was enforceable. This has direct bearing on 
Spencer's argument, for what he has done is 
extract both merit and contract from the same 
class source and pit them against each other as 
if in some naturalistic class conflict. In short, 
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the ‘philosophy of contract” that rewards ef- 
fort and not merit is not only a straw man, but a 
strangely constructed straw man. It would be 
quite a task to find a theorist or critic of 
meritocracy who argued the way Spencer’s 
straw man argues. 

I actually agree with Spencer about the 
proper role of ‘‘effort’’ in the final evaluation 
of academic work. A student who merely 
argues that hard work went into the perfor- 
mance has never fared better in my courses, and 
I think that most faculty take the same posi- 
tion. Thus, I question the accuracy of 
Spencer’s fundamental formulation about the 
importance of the philosophy of contract. 

Our disagreement, then, is not over my 
greater emphasis on the philosophy of con- 
tract. Rather, my challenge is that the philos- 
ophy of contract is not even at issue. 

I think Spencer is also correct in perceiving 
the weakening legitimacy of merit as the final 
or ultimate claim. But he leaps too far too fast 
to the philosophical level. When the value of 
the dollar falls from month to month, anything 
that props it up will do and to hell with Adam 
Smith’s Invisible Hand. When the value of a 
grade diminishes, whatever props, or 
arguments, will do. 

The challenge to meritocracy in the grading 
system may be (in)articulated by those stu- 
dents who argue that effort (not performance) 
should be rewarded, but philosophical under- 
pinnings are perhaps not as important as the 
more mundane possibility that the challenge, 
however formulated by the student, is really 
little more than a personal request for special 
consideration. There is little evidence that the 
philosophy of the working classes is taking 
over in the universities. Rather, there is an 
intense personalizing of the request for a grade 
change to meet the demands of grade inflation 
in a highly competitive race for a few spots. If 
everyone on the block is getting As and Bs for 
C work, a lot of evidence is around to suggest 
that our first task is to understand the struc- 
tural sources. 


Troy Duster 

Dept. of Sociology 

Univ. of California 

Berkeley, CA 94720 
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Two cheers for Mr. Spencer! First, for a 
laudable insistence on excellence which, like a 
lover, must be loved by all the world; and a 
second cheer for his valor in attacking the Cri- 
mean heights with such limited forces. (Only 
the carping would call it chutzpah, this linking 
of three bases for academic reward with un- 
derlying historical circumstance on the one 
hand, and with basic institutional conse- 
quences on the other, all without evidence in a 
half dozen pages.) And while we are with the 
400, yet another partial cheer for his candor in 
acknowledging the limits of his forces—the 
modest disclaimer of familiarity with pertinent 
research. Finally, a different association with 
the 400 elicits not a cheer so much as an excla- 
mation; Mr. Spencer clearly identifies with 
those in Mrs. Astor’s ballroom, disdaining the 
lower classes, their appetites for higher educa- 
tion and the perquisites that would ensue. 

lam quite at one with Mr. Spencer in making 
merit the sole criterion for academic reward. 
But I cannot agree that merit has a single defi- 
nition. (Mr. Spencer implies as much, but 
leaves merit undefined.) I wholly agree that we 
should not confound, as we do, the bases of 
reward: participation, or effort, or conscien- 
tiousness with demonstrated competence. But 
I am not persuaded that a low level of 
achievement is a sign either of inability or un- 
willingness. Hobbes, 300 years ago, was more 
persuasive in finding a general equality of 
brawn and brain. And Bloom is much more 
convincing in alleging that it is time, above all, 
that accounts for differences in learning (aside 
from the gratuitously ascribed inequalities that 
deprive, at a minimum, two-thirds of our 
people of equal opportunity: women and 
blacks). I can agree with Spencer if, as I infer, 
he wants hardnosed evidence of students’ 
command of information, skills and ideas. But 
his reaction to ‘‘incompletes’’ suggests that he 
would be willing to punish (or reward) in the 
absence of such evidence, and on that I would 
demur. It would be immensely useful to study 
the connection between such views (social 
philosophy is too honorific a term to bestow on 
these largely ad hoc convictions) and the dis- 
tribution of campus authority. But to this end 
Mr. Spencer exploits only his own experience 


and that of immediate colleagues in order “to - 


draw the battle lines with absolute clarity” (p. 
251). One must regret that the conception of 
absolute clarity turns out to mean assertion 
without demonstration, simplifying without 
qualifying, stereotypes rather than ideal types. 

I am first struck by the illogic of the terms 
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the argument is cast in, merit and contract. 
These are not parallel terms. The first refers to 
an undefined end, the second to the criteria and 
terms for rewarding one aspect (effort) of the 
means used to achieve that end. Contract is 
quite independent of the substance of merit, 
which may be anything esteemed: extent of 
information, skill in solving problems, effort 
invested (if that is seen as meritorious), extent 
of participation, or whatever. These are not 
exclusive but overlapping categories. For 
example, in the Keller scheme—and various 
versions of personalized systems of instruction 
(PSI)—reward is given on the basis of 
achievement as defined, in type and degree, by 
a carefully specified contract. And the evi- 
dence consistently indicates that this combina- 
tion of contractually specified rewards on the 
basis of measured achievement leads to greater 
gains in learning than conventional methods. 
(This is probably related to high levels of stu- 
dent activity and to greater frequency of 
evaluative response from the instructor.) 

But lapses in logic do not stop here. Mr. 
Spencer is generous with his non sequiturs. 
Unwillingness or inability do not exhaust the 
plausible inferences from failure to achieve 
(sickness? divorce? time needed to earn 
money? a roommate whose values are utterly 
at odds? an excessive load? lamentably poor 
secondary school preparation?). The notion of 
exchange (contract) does not entail the infer- 
ence that students will recognize no obligation 
on their parts (reward-by-civic-right), or the 
belief that effort alone, regardless of its fruits, 
suffices. It does not follow that viewing educa- 
tion as a right precludes evaluation based on 
demonstrated achievement. Nor does the view 
that better teaching will enhance student 
learning necessarily mean that students must 
be seen as cerebral blotters. Quite to the con- 
trary, it might reflect the view that students are 
not given to passivity, that they are predis- 
posed to act, to participate; and the techniques 
to be devised must serve that propensity. 

There are questions of fact. It is very 
doubtful that students learn least from those 
they evaluate most highly. Scores of studies 
over the years suggest that student evaluations 
often agree with colleague evaluations, and 
vary positively with extent of the faculty 
member’s scholarly work. It is doubtful, too, 
that the exchange theory of education has led 
to vocational training. The curriculum has re- 
sponded more obviously to social movements, 
resulting, for example, in African and 
Women’s studies. If sociology goes vocational, 
it is more likely to be owing to the self-interest 
of faculty (in the face of declining enrollments 
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and a tightening job market) than the demands 
of students based on some presumed contract. 
I question whether GM or HEW workers are 
unaware of or alienated from the products of 
their labors; or whether, more than ordinary 
mortals, they {and students) separate work 
from reward and expect something for nothing. 
In any case, it is futile simply to assert. Nor 
does it advance our analysis of current prob- 
lems of higher education to attribute them to 
the undemonstrated existence of contending 
social philosophies. It might be more plausibly 
argued that it is the absence rather than the 
contention of such philosophies that leaves us 
without purpose and dissipates our efforts 
across a host of activities that piggyback on 
higher education. 

There are errors of inference and fact. But 
those of omission are still more numerous. Mr. 
Spencer does not discuss frequency of rewards 
(or of evaluation), a variable that research re- 
veals as important for learning. Nor does he 
consider the significance of the identity of the 
reward-giver (or punisher), whether the in- 
structor or a third party outside the student- 
teacher relationship. He neglects the various 
ends to which evaluation may be put: an indi- 
rect measure of instructor achievement; an in- 
strument for teaching (a use perhaps more im- 
portant than all the others); certifying for fu- 
ture courses, schools and employers the level 
of competence attained; a base point from 
which to measure change in mastery; a trap to 
expose those who have not kept abreast of 
assignments; a practice session in anticipation 
of an outside examiner. Certainly the 
significance of rewards (and punishments) 
must differ depending on the uses they are 
meant to serve. 

Nor does Mr. Spencer discuss the bench- 
mark for rewards. Shall it be the performance 
of other students in the class (as in grading ona 
curve), or absolute standards set by the in- 
structor (as in several forms of autodidactic 
instruction), or an entrance appraisal to be 
compared with the exit performance, or initial 
standing relative to other students to be com- 
pared to relative standing at the end? Nor does 
he consider yet another possible response to 
the basis-of-reward question. The very largest 
category, larger than reward on the basis of 
merit, on the basis of effort, or on the basis of 
citizen status, might well be the DK or NA 
category—a response from those of us whose 
teaching aims are ill formulated, means of 
achieving them ill devised, and means of 
evaluation undiscerning. 

In sum, Mr. Spencer tills a very shallow 
field. It is true, his claims are modest. But as 
H. L. Hunt put it, the meek may inherit the 
earth, but not its mineral rights. Scratching the 
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surface of his inquiry, Mr. Spencer takes iron 
pyrite for the genuine and rewarding ore he 
might get with deeper digging. The intent is 
good, the purpose pure, and the effort must 
have been considerable. But shall we give A 
for effort and fine intent? No, one must agree 
with the author’s judgment. Without demon- 
strable achievement, the grade must be F. 


Everett K. Wilson 
Department of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING ABOUT 


I don’t believe anyone with some experience 
in an American college or university could fail 
to recognize these three contradictory philoso- 
phies of education—merit, contract, and 
right—after reading this piece by Spencer. It 
makes clear what we are fighting about, at least 
for those of us who are fighting. Spencer’s 
typology is neat and useful, though I prefer to 
call his philosophy of right the philosophy of 
entitlement because of the load of meanings 
carried by ‘‘right.” 

One quibble: I think it is wrong to imply, as 
Spencer seems to do, that in some golden past, 
recent or distant, a philosophy of merit was 
somehow more prevalent or vigorous than it 
now is. Not even the Ivy League schools were 
much committed to a philosophy of merit be- 
fore the Second World War; the transition from 
social to academic elitism came after the war. 
Public institutions have always been more 
concerned with spreading higher education 
than deepening higher learning. The philos- 
ophy of merit flourished after the Second 
World War when GIs filled the colleges, and it 
probably continued into the 1950s when it be- 
came preeminent in some elite schools. In the 


` 1950s, 60s, and 70s, however, came the great 
` increase in the number of lower-middle-class, 


working class, and minority youth partaking in 
what we so generously call higher education. 
This has changed the face of the institution and 
the mix of philosophies; it should not disguise 
the fact that there is still much concern with 
merit, probably more now than ever. The al- 
leged upswing in cheating in elite schools, if 
true, is sad evidence that the philosophy of 
merit, and its less reputable companion, 
competition, remain much alive. My guess is 
that a concern with merit is not even absent 
from community colleges, just as there is an 
abundance of the plilosophy of entitlement in 
elite schools where practically: nobody flunks 
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out (‘I got in, didn’t 1?’’). Just how the mix of 
these philosophies differs in the various sectors 
of higher education is a worthy empirical ques- 
tion. 

What is really new under the sun of higher 
education is the philosophy of contract, at least 
as a coherent philosophy and practice. Con- 
tract grading, like the open classroom and the 
new math, began as a movement in the Col- 
leges of Education and was diffused out to the 
public schools in the 1960s. In the late 1960s it 
moved into the universities. It was part of the 
‘‘high-schoolification’’ of the middle and lower 
levels of academia, which accompanied the in- 
crease in students from lower status back- 
grounds and the anti-evaluation sentiments so 
strong at the time. Outside of Colleges of Edu- 
cation, the members of no discipline have 
practiced contract grading in its diverse forms 
as much as sociologists. Had Spencer been a 
historian or economist, he probably would 
have been less involved in this particular 
ideological clash. We sociologists have shown 
ourselves to be more susceptible than most of 
our Liberal Arts colleagues to the egalitarian 
and innovative grading practices that sweep 
over the universities. 

But my prognosis for the 1980s is that it will 
be the philosophy of entitlement, not of con- 
tract, that will make great advance. After all, 
entitlement to one’s position, even that of stu- 
dent, seems to be a universal trend in modern 
societies, more advanced in a number of coun- 
tries than in the United States. Everyone wants 
tenure. Just take us professors. Once we get 
tenure, we are entitled to our job with its 
attendent privileges until we retire or expire, 
just as long as we stay out of prison, keep 
minimal contact with reality, and do not engage 
in too obvious moral turpitude. More immedi- 
ately pertinent, though, is the well-known ob- 
servation that students are becoming an in- 
creasingly scarce commodity. As a conse- 
quence, they will be courted and catered to as 
never before, and this will promote the philos- 
ophy of entitlement as never before. In 1977, 
4.2 million youth turned 18; in 1990, 3.1 mil- 
lion youth will turn 18. But the reality may be 
worse than these figures suggest. There is evi- 
dence that high school graduates in recent 
years, particularly males, are less likely to opt 
for college than they did in the past. 

In my own university and department I see 
an increasing trend toward the philosophy of 
entitlement, and I have no reason to believe the 
situation here is unique. While there has been 
grade deflation, it has involved only a decline 
in the proportion of As and Bs given com- 
bined with an increase in the proportion of Cs. 
Few students who complete a course are given 
Fs and, excepting in Introductory Sociology, 
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the grade of D has almost disappeared from the 
grading sheets posted by the office doors of my 
colleagues. In effect, if a student sticks with a 
course, takes the test, and hands in the written 
assignments, that student becomes entitled to 
at least a C, regardless of merit, regardless of 
effort. The philosophy of entitlement has pro- 
ceeded further among the graduate students, 
where most feel entitled to an A and demand an 
explanation for a lower grade. 

In the fall of 1979, a large number of remedial 
courses, euphemistically called ‘‘basic 
courses,’’ were introduced into the Arts and 
Sciences curriculum at the University of New 
Mexico for students deficient in a variety of 
subjects. The central administration is aggres- 
sively pursuing the granting of credit toward 
the Bachelor’s degree for what have been 
called the Dick and Jane courses. The Arts and 
Sciences faculty overwhelmingly voted against 
granting such credit. (All of the sociologists I 
have talked with oppose credit for these reme- 
dial courses, even though the Department is 
teaching one.) How long the Arts and Sciences 
faculty will stand against the central adminis- 
tration if and when there are serious declines in 
enrollment is an open question. If the faculty 
capitulates, this will mean that credit toward a 
degree will be given for what is essentially high 
school social science or for a mathematics 
course quite literally pitched at a junior high 
school level. This would be entitlement carried 
to some new ultimate. 

How we sociologists will react to this new 
form of academic populism remains to be seen. 


Richard F. Tomasson 
Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 
87131 


COMMENT 


I would term Spencer’s paper a fairly bril- 
liant analysis of the assumptions and possible 
origins of three philosophies of education (or at 
least of the grading process). I think, however, 
that his work can be rounded out and perhaps 
strengthened by a more systematic approach to 
the topic. For this purpose, I call upon the 
theoretician’s time-tested old friend, the 
four-fold table. 

If we ask whether achievement is important 
or not in earning a passing grade, and at the 
same time whether effort is important or not, 
we generate the usual plus-plus, minus-plus, 
plus-minus, and minus-minus array of 
possibilities. Spencer’s “merit” philosophy 
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clearly occupies the plus-plus cell (achieve- 
ment demonstrated through effort). His ‘‘con- 
tract” philosophy fits the minus-plus cell (ef- 
fort alone the criterion of acceptable academic 
performance), and the philosophy of “right” 
goes neatly into the minus-minus cell (neither 
achievement nor effort required for academic 
certification). 

Filling the plus-minus cell (achievement 
demonstrated somehow without effort), must 
be the kind of elitist ‘‘education’’ found in 
second-rate snob schools. Here, achievement 
is assumed simply because the student has 
been admitted, and the degree then certifies the 
equivalency of upper-class status and talent. 
We might call this “the philosophy of the 
Gentleman’s C.” 

One of the virtues of Spencer’s analysis is 
that it clarifies through exaggeration. But it 
also oversimplifies, and I must disagree with 
several of his arguments. First, I do not think 
that a concern with effective teaching is neces- 
sarily a consequence of the philosophy of 
“right.” Spencer bases his argument on the 
premise that student evaluations really mea- 
sure only their teachers’ ‘‘popularity’’—as 
though teachers were television entertainers or 
rock stars. 

In my experience, students generally take 
these evaluations seriously and come up witha 
fairly accurate assessment of the teacher’s ef- 
fectiveness in helping them understand the 
subject matter of the course. ‘‘Popularity,” 
though, should not be dismissed out of hand. 
Frequently a popular teacher is one whom stu- 
dents like and trust as a person, respect as a 
serious educator, and esteem for his or her 
ability to help them discover and exercise their 
own talents in the context of the course. 

In this regard, I find it curious that while 
Spencer rightly decries the assertion under the 
philosophy of ‘‘right’’ that all students are 
equal, he seems to accept the same assumption 
under the philosophy of “merit” that all 
teachers are equal. They are assumed to be 
equal in their abilities to teach effectively and 
to apply universalistic standards in evaluating 
students, for why else should a concern for 
how effective they are be alien to this philos- 
ophy? Yet if there is one fact of academic life 
that is obvious, it is that professors differ enor- 
mously in both respects. 

I would also question Spencer’s apparent 
exoneration of the professoriate in allowing the 
rise of the philosophies of ‘‘contract’’ and of 
“right.” Both of them provide legitimation for 
the retention of students in college who would 
otherwise be flunked out under “merit” 
standards—and with the shrinking student-age 
cohort these days it makes good economic (if 
not academic) sense to enable even incompe- 
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tent students to remain ‘‘in good standing” for 
as long as possible. It is partly the teachers’ 
self-interest, then, rather than simply being 
overwhelmed by administrators and public 
opinion, that accounts for both grade inflation 
and the dilution of academic content. 

If further blame for the rise of these 
philosophies is to be allocated, surely someone 
must point to their dominance at the high 
school level. This is certainly one reason that 
we often find incoming students so woefully 
underprepared for college studies, and I do not 
think it would be difficult to argue that both 
philosophies are logical responses to our sys- 
tem of compulsory public education. 

Spencer seems to forget also that feedback 
from the users of our product—-graduate 
schools and employers—is slowly and fitfully 
providing a corrective to the errors engendered 
by the philosophies of ‘‘contract’’ and of 
“right.” The development of ‘‘minimum com- 
petence’’ exams as prerequisites to the high 
school diploma is one evidence of this. I as- 
sume, too, that current economic conditions 
are gradually clarifying the link between a 
school’s reputation for providing a good (i.e., 
economically valuable) education and the 
number of students it attracts. 

It may be, in fact, that these two 
philosophies are the last mutant flowerings of a 
period of forced growth in academe, and that 
they will go the way of the Gentleman’s C after 
their utility in keeping classrooms filled has 
been exhausted. 

Finally, returning to the relationship be- 
tween achievement and effort, I would suggest 
that a “contract? is as appropriate under a 
‘‘merit’”? system as it is under Spencer’s phi- 
losophy of ‘‘contract.’’ Perhaps the following 
analysis of the student-teacher relationship will 
supplement his stimulating and provocative 
paper. 

When people interact for the sake of indi- 
vidual gain rather than joint benefit, they have 
an interest in formalizing the rules governing 
their relationship so that both parties’ rights 
are protected. The student-teacher relation- 
ship, however, is asymmetrical in that the 
former seeks something valuable from the lat- 
ter (a good grade) but has nothing of equal 
value to offer in exchange. Here, it is the 
weaker of the two parties who is likely to stress 
the contractual nature of the relationship. But 
the teacher, being in the stronger position, 
need not worry about these rules and so they 
remain largely unwritten. The result, as all of 
us know, is occasional misunderstandings, 
tears, recriminations, and even lawsuits. There 
may be some value, then, in examining the 
terms of these rules as though they were an 
explicit contract. 
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Since the final grade is often more important 
to the student than what he or she learned in a 
course, we may view it as the focal point of the 
contract. It serves both as certification to third 
parties (the college administration, other 
teachers, potential employers, graduate 
schools, etc.) of the student’s achievement 
vis-a-vis a set of impartial standards, and also 
as a sanction to elicit the student’s best efforts 
to master the subject-matter. Grades on spe- 
cific exams and papers serve as feedback to the 
student regarding performance, but it is the 
uncertainty about which final grade will be re- 
ceived that gives the grade its utility as a sanc- 
tion. 

This dual function of the grade makes it 
subject to conflicting interpretations. To view 
it only as the certification of achievement 
would seem to require that the very idea of 
deadlines be done away with, for the intellec- 
tual mastery of a topic is not necessarily keyed 
to clocks and calendars. But to ignore the fact 
that formal education takes place in time would 
throw academic record-keeping into serious 
disarray. (Spencer’s footnoted assertion that 
when a student masters a topic should be 
irrelevant may be logical, but it is incompatible 
with the fact that effort—apparently an intrin- 
sic component of achievement—is a function 
of time.) 

On the other hand, to use the grade only as a 
sanction to elicit effort would undermine its 
function as a measure of achievement. Yet the 
final grade is the only “thard” sanction at the 
teacher’s disposal, and it is difficult to ignore 
its usefulness in sustaining student motivation. 
The hope of an “A” or fear of an “F” certainly 
cannot transform a moron into a genius, but it 
can inspire the effort—regular attendance in 
class, doing assignments on time, etc.—that 
even a genius must presumably make in order 
to master the course content. 

Since a passing grade implies that the stu- 
dent did put in the effort needed to perform at 
an acceptable level, it cannot be wrong for the 
teacher to let the final grade reflect effort as 
well as achievement. As long as the relation- 
ship between effort and grade has been made 
explicit at the beginning of the course, I 
suggest that it is quite proper for a teacher to 
lower a student’s grade on the basis of inade- 
quate effort, even though test scores and 
grades on reports might imply a higher level of 
achievement. 


Norman W. Storer 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Baruch College, CUNY 

17 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10010 
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WHO PAYS THE PIPER 


The ‘‘university’’ that Professor Spencer 
discusses is an ideal type that ignores the wide 
diversity in higher education. Institutions of 
higher education range from two-year commu- 
nity colleges to centers of research and 
postgraduate education. Undergraduates in 
these institutions differ in their educational 
orientations. Some study to prepare them- 
selves for jobs; others are academically in- 
clined. If they want only job preparation or feel 
entitled to a college degree, I do not think they 
are to be faulted. Student inputs are important 
influences on their education orientations, but 
organizational conditions and their interaction 
with student inputs are of more immediate 
importance. Among these conditions are: ad- 
mission policy; size of student body; resident 
vs. commuting student body; level(s) of degree 
offered; schedule and size of classes; ratio of 
faculty to students; mix of teaching and re- 
search among faculty; faculty reward system; 
research facilities; intercollegiate sports; and 
other resources and activities that bring to- 
gether or separate the interests of students and 
faculty. 

Students’ orientations express their identifi- 
cation with their colleges and their involve- 
ment with ideas. Martin Trow specified four 
types of student orientations based on the in- 
tersection of these two variables (see Table). 


Table: Students’ Educational Orientations 








Identification Involvement with Ideas 


with College High Low 
High Academic Collegiate 
Low Nonconformist Vocational 


(Intellectual) 
From Clark (1962:210). 


(These are summarized by Clark [1962:202- 
243].) Any institution will have students who 
endorse each of these orientations, but the de- 
velopment of a subculture around an orienta- 
tion rests on organizational conditions. Student 
inputs are insufficient to sustain a subculture. 

The academic subculture, which corre- 
sponds to Professor Spencer’s philosophy of 
merit, depends on student-faculty interaction. 
Admission policies can set apart students with 
academic values and scholarly habits, but 
maintaining these qualities requires courses 
with high academic standards and faculty and 
student interaction to make courses personally 
rewarding to both. Low regard for under- 
graduate teaching by faculty is a detriment to 
academic orientations, as are large classes that 
limit faculty-student interaction to the formal 
lecture. Faculty members influence students 
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through their interactions with them about 
academic subjects. Conditions that impair that 
interaction harm academic subcultures. Orga- 
nizational conditions most favorable to aca- 
demic orientations occur in the four-year lib- 
eral arts college, but any institution can 
provide organizational props such as tracked 
honors courses, majors’ clubs, research assis- 
tantships, and residential federations. 

The collegiate orientation is centered in ex- 
tracurricular events. Its hallmarks are inter- 
collegiate sports and fraternities and sororities. 
All of these build strong loyalties. But they 
compete with academic orientations by taking 
time that could otherwise be spent in study. 
They can coexist with academic orientations, 
but they compete with them by favoring easy 
courses and majors over interesting and de- 
manding ones. A strong academic subculture 
can check the erosion of standards that turn 
courses into ‘‘slides,’’ but students alone can- 
not sustain the subculture. Faculty-student in- 
teraction is its soundest prop. 

The vocational orientation is narrowly fo- 
cused on job preparation. It is not in itself 
antithetical to an academic orientation. The 
two can coexist in the same person or institu- 
tion; examples are seen among graduate stu- 
dents and faculty. The vocational orientation is 
found in all institutions of higher education, but 
its natural habitat is community colleges and 
large public universities with vocational pro- 
grams. It is making inroads into liberal arts 
colleges in response to the growing competi- 
tion for admission to professional schools. 
Students who attend liberal arts colleges tend 
to go on to professional schools; their under- 
graduate degrees are preparatory, not terminal 
(Trow, 1961). Thus, concern for grades as ad- 
mission criteria for professional schools may 
take precedence over concern for learning. A 
more serious threat, however, lies in prepro- 
fessional advising. Preprofessional advising 
systems build vocationalism into the organiza- 
tion of the liberal arts college. It is not the 
vocationalism that is so damaging as the fact 
that the course of study is already laid out in 
preprofessional programs. The planning of 
courses for students is what subverts academic 
orientations. Rationalizing the curriculum re- 
moves the need for students to think or choose 
what they will study. Choice, coupled with 
thinking, is needed to keep students involved 
with ideas. Liberal arts colleges can keep a 
damper on vocationalism, however, with small 
classes and assignments that require faculty to 
counsel students outside the classroom on aca- 
demic subjects. My own university, Duke, re- 
quires four small-group learning experiences 
(seminars or tutorials); two are to be taken 
during the freshman and sophomore years and 
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two in the junior and senior years. These 
courses are the most demanding and the most 
preferred by students and faculty. 

I do not see much that can be done to check 
the vocational direction of higher education 
that is so worrisome to Professor Spencer. To 
do so would require fiscal and political au- 
tonomy that educational institutions do not 
have. No college or university is self- 
supporting. It must get its financing from out- 
side. There are three principal methods of 
financing colleges and universities: private pa- 
tronage, public financing, and student tuition. 
The educational options and contingencies 
associated with each type of financing pro- 
foundly affect the organization of higher edu- 
cation, which in turn influences educational 
orientations. 

Private patronage may be unrestricted or re- 
stricted. Unrestricted patronage is monies 
given with no strings attached. It provides un- 
challenged autonomy to the faculty and the 
opportunity to design an educational program 
most conducive to academic orientations. Lib- 
eral arts colleges with substantial endowments 
are examples of the excellence that can be had 
when it can be afforded. These institutions are 
highly selective in admissions and faculty re- 
cruitment. Teaching is rewarded. Students 
know their professors and have continuing 
contact with them. Prototypical examples are 
Swarthmore, Reed, and Princeton. The grow- 
ing cost of education, together with dwindling 
earnings from endowments, threatens the con- 
tinuance of the liberal arts college. 

Restrictive patronage comes from non- 
governmental interest groups. The patron 
makes periodic appropriations of current 
operating funds. Church-supported institutions 
are of this kind. The faculty and patrons are 
often in conflict over educational and extracur- 
ricular activities. Academic orientations may 
well win out because the faculty control the 
educational machinery, but the price of their 
victory is often a cut in future appropriations. 

There are many publics that finance higher 
education. They want and pay for different 
educational programs and activities. One such 
public is legislative bodies. The legislatures 
want both liberal arts and vocational programs 
because their constituents want them. The 
constituents include parents and students, but 
more visible constituents are employers, 
whose interests are better organized and lob- 
bied for. Employers want labor trained at pub- 
lic expense. Another public is research 
sponsors—foundations and governmental 
funding agencies. Each of these publics has 
helped to subvert academic orientations in 
different ways. Vocationalism does so directly 
by substituting its own curriculum for the lib- 
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eral arts, whereas support for research does so 
insidiously. It shifts the reward system from 
teaching to research. The professor most ad- 
mired by colleagues is the one who brings in 
grant money and buys off teaching time. Ad- 
ministrators encourage the practice because 
substitute teachers tend to be less costly and 
the grant provides overhead. The large public 
university represents the cross-pressures of di- 
verse publics. The institution is the public’s; 
the faculty can resist legislative meddling, but 
cannot stop it. Open admission guarantees 
large attrition rates, and students devise ways 
to protect themselves from the demanding 
courses. Large classes put distance between 
the professor and student. Many students 
graduate with the feeling that not a professor 
on campus could recognize them on the street. 
A few have close contacts with faculty mem- 
bers as student helpers, and some enter and 
graduate with academic orientation nurtured 
by friends, but these are exceptions to the 
system. 

Faculty also accommodate to lowered en- 
trance requirements. Professor Spencer’s ob- 
servations on the differentiation of grading 
criteria to include effort as well as performance 
is an example. Accommodations may be in the 
direction of watering down academic standards 
(e.g., the ‘‘mickey mouse” test, no term paper) 
or in the direction of helping students over- 
come their deficiencies to meet high standards 
(detailed written comments on students’ writ- 
ten work, non-credit remedial courses). The 
latter strategy is more demanding, but faculty 
must choose it to be true to their calling. 

Dependence on student tuition is financially 
precarious. Tuition cannot be raised enough to 
continue to meet the spiraling cost of educa- 
tion. To keep students coming, admission 
standards are lowered to appeal to all who can 
meet the cost. They may be the wealthy or the 
working students who hold jobs while attend- 
ing college. When student selection is made 
with an eye to financing an institution, the edu- 
cational enterprise is compromised. The surest 
road to control is vows of poverty by faculty 
and students, but we are all products of times 
of affluence and feel that the good meal is our 
right. 

* * * 

Professor Spencer is to be commended for 
bringing to our attention the challenges he sees 
to his ‘*ideal’’ university. I have argued that we 
need to see them within the context of the wide 
range of institutions of higher education. The 
institutions are stratified academically, and the 
main growth in the number of students and 
faculty has been in the lower ranking ones. It is 
in these institutions that the challenges Profes- 
sor Spencer identifies are most likely to occur. 
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They may therefore be more prevalent than is 
indicated by a consideration of types of under- 
graduate institutions. 


Ida Harper Simpson 
Dept. of Sociology 
Duke Univ. 
Durham, NC 27706 
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RESPONSE TO SPENCER 


I sincerely sympathize with all my col- 
leagues who agonize over their own grading 
methods, and/or the grading methods of other 
teachers. I too have sought that elusive, un- 
impeachable standard for evaluation of stu- 
dents’ performance, but unlike Professor 
Spencer, I did not explore Marxian economic 
theories for possible solutions of the problem 
of translating teacher/student interactions into 
grades. None of us (teachers) should kid our- 
selves about the objectivity of our grade 
assessments, nor about how accurately we 
pérceive student effort—or lack of same. No 
matter what schemes we employ, translating 
“learning” into a grade is at best a subjective 
attempt to evaluate the highly personal and 
private experience of another person, and to 
convert the experience into a ‘‘standard”’ unit 
of measurement. I submit that had Professor 
Spencer continued his dialectic to its logical 
conclusion he would have warned us of the 
almost certain ‘‘student takeover” of teaching 
and learning. That would really be a mess. 

While Professor Spencer states that he has 
““standards”’ for learning, I do not believe he is 
any better prepared than the rest of us to defend 
his standards as objective measures of stu- 
dents’ academic achievement and/or perfor- 
mance. I do not intend to be unduly critical of my 
colleague’s dilemma, for I think I understand 
the pressures of certain kinds of constraints, 
surveillance and evaluations imposed on uni- 
versity teachers in the names of accountability 
and student representation. But if Professor 
Spencer intends for us to march into battle and 
fight for academic excellence, he will need to 
be much more precise about the meanings of 
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teaching and learning, education and training, 
development and performance. Each of these 
activities is reflected to some extent in the as- 
signment of grades, and each is perceived 
differently by various groups of teachers and 
students. All social relations express some 
form of ‘‘contract.’’ The student/teacher re- 
lationship must be spelled out clearly, so that 
each party knows its own responsibilities—and 
the other’s expectations. For I also find that 
teacher expectations continue to shape student 
performance in the modern university. 


Will Scott 
Clark College 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 


THE DUBIOUS MERITS OF PRIVILEGE 
(and the convenient invisibility of power) 


Professor Spencer purports to outline the 
philosophical and moral issues which divide 
academia, ‘‘to draw the battle-lines with abso- 
lute clarity.” If he fails to provide the clarity he 
claims, it is certainly not because he doesn’t 
try. A more enthusiastic proponent of profes- 
sorial privilege would be difficult to locate. 

Yet venom can never quite supplant truth. 
The three philosophical viewpoints Professor 
Spencer summarizes are not exhaustive, and 
the parties-in-interest are underrepresented 
through a very significant omission. As a re- 
sult, Professor Spencer cannot untangle the 
knotted issues he addresses. Confusion rather 
than clarity results. 

According to Professor Spencer’s analysis 
there are two contending philosophies: the 
philosophy of merit and the philosophy of 
contract. When the latter proves to be inade- 
quate as a target (some may feel that ‘‘effort’’ 
may be a value which possesses a modicum of 
virtue), he introduces a third philosophy which 
serves as an eminently vulnerable target: the 
philosophy of right. Behold, the revolution of 
rising entitlements and the welfare state are 
seen to cause the deterioration of academic 
quality. Who besides the brave but embattled 
professoriate can save us from creeping 
mediocrity? 

Yet others of us, drawing upon our own ex- 
periences, may detect still another worldview at 
work: the philosophy of cooptation. A 
privileged academic elite attempting to justify 
its control over the minds of its subordinates 
may formulate its rationale in terms of merit, 
and as a defense of quality. Students and junior 
faculty who experience their supervision are 
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more apt to regard it as an arrogant attempt to 
justify power and privilege which cannot be 
defended on the grounds of intellectual com- 
petence. The battle of philosophies within the 
university cannot be understood until we in- 
clude the philosophy of cooptation as a fourth 
pretender, a pretender which hides behind the 
philosophy of merit because it so rarely dares 
to unfurl its true colors. 

Similarly, the battle within the university is 
not limited to the three interest groups iden- 
tified by Professor Spencer (the faculty, the 
students and the administrators). Where in this 
scheme do we find the legal controllers of uni- 
versities, the trustees? At most private univer- 
sities, the governing body is composed almost 
exclusively of the corporate elite,' and those 
universities strike the cadence to which 
academe steps. If, in a period of declining en- 
rollments, administrators make minor conces- 
sions to students (sometimes actually going so 
far as to expect faculty members to be effective 
teachers!), these policies, like all others, are 
subject to the guidelines and scrutiny of the 
official representatives of class privilege. 

How ironic, and how convenient, that Pro- 
fessor Spencer is so oblivious to the actual 
exercise of power within the university. And 
how coincidental that the philosophy which 
Professor Spencer so aggressively defends 
happens to be precisely the philosophy that 
this same elite wishes so desperately to pro- 
mote. We may be quite confident that Profes- 
sor Spencer’s right to practice the philosophy 
of cooptation under the guise of merit will be 
amply rewarded as long as he deflects our at- 
tention from the intellectual fraud being per- 


i Washington University in St. Louis, for exam- 
ple, has a Board of Trustees which includes Wash- 
ington lawyer, lobbyist, and presidential advisor 
Clark Clifford, F.B.I. Director William Webster, and 
executives from numerous corporations including: 
Laclede Steel Company, Southwestern Bell, Boat- 
men’s National Bank, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Interco 
Incorporated, Central Trust Bank, National City 
Bank, Brown Group, Monsanto Company, First 
Union Bancorporation, Emerson Electric Company, 
Mercantile Trust Company, General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, Laclede Gas Company, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, May Department Stores Co., 
McDonnell Douglas Corporation (2), Mong Au- 
tomotive Incorporation, and Olin Corporation. 

Mr. Olin has publicly indicated that he would be 
opposed to any professor being retained at Wash- 
ington University who was unwilling to defend the 
free enterprise system. Consistent with the earlier 
discussion, a Dean of Washington University officially 
advised two young assistant professors in 1973 that 
he sees the university as an institution which func- 
tions on the principle of cooptation from above. For 
a general overview of the composition of trustees of 
private and public universities, see Foster (1970). 
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petrated in the name of the myths he so en- 
thusiastically defends. 

So much for what Professor Spencer has 
omitted and ignored. I do not doubt that merit 
as a criterion has declined in the last decade 
(although there is no evidence that the profes- 
soriate is uniquely qualified to evaluate merit). 
However, two further observations are in 
order. First, effort is a significant intellectual 
virtue. The glamor may be captured by the 
Newtons and Einsteins who provide the mo- 
ments of creative breakthrough, but the dili- 
gent practitioners of normal science are no less 

` essential to the expansion of our understanding 
of the universe. For Professor Spencer to sneer 
at the role of effort in intellectual endeavor is 
elitist, but, it also represents a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the dynamics of intellec- 
tual achievement. Effort and insight are not 
counterposed; each is an inseparable moment 
of the other. 

Second, while Professor Spencer is doubt- 
lessly correct that no one has a right to a 
college degree—and the putative privilege 
associated therewith—-we must examine why 
the ‘‘philosophy of right” is so vigorous during 
the present period. For while it is neither 
necessary nor appropriate for all to receive a 
college degree, it is necessary and appropriate 
that each individual have the right to use his or 
her effort and intellect to make a creative con- 
tribution to the larger society. It is also neces- 
sary and appropriate that, in return for such 
contribution, each individual receive a stable 
and adequate share of societal resources. The 
economic system for which Professor Spencer 
chooses to serve as an apologist fails on both 
counts. 

If some of his colleagues attempt to shield 
their students from the ravages of uncontrolled 
power (maximizing privilege for the few and 
alienated insecurity for the many), it is merely 
a symptom of the larger dilemma. Their at- 
tempts may be futile, but they are certainly 
more honorable than those who choose to un- 
reflectively justify their own privilege by 
providing ideological cover for (dare we once 
again use the word?) oppression. 

In quieter times, overt apologia such as that 
of Professor Spencer was unnecessary. It 
would have been correctly viewed as counter- 
productive in its explicitness. It is a sign of the 
crisis of the prevailing social and economic 
structure that the ideologists of privilege are 
compelled to openly confront the issues their 
system imposes upon us all. 


David Sallach 

Dept. of Sociology 
Univ. of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 
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COMMENT 


I don’t really disagree with Spencer’s pre- 
sentation; I’m just not sure I would say it quite 
that way. He says, for example, ‘‘ Addressing 
ourselves to the factual contradictions, let us 
ask what would happen if the philosophies of 
contract and right were allowed to prevail. This 
would imply the total demolition of all canons 
of excellence in the university, to be replaced 
by the hegemony of mediocrity. This has actu- 
ally been attempted in the ‘cultural revolution’ 
in China, .. .” (pp. 250-251). Do total things 
occur? Is that what actually happened in the 
‘cultural revolution”? 

But, to come to the issues Spencer ad- 
dresses, there has certainly been a democ- 
ratization of higher education, and larger pro- 
portions of the population have been going on 
to college and post-secondary schools. Stan- 
dards certainly have changed, but the situation 
is not greatly different from what occurred 50 
years ago in elementary schools and sub- 
sequently in high schools. As more of the 
population moved into each of those areas of 
education in sequence, standards were watered 
down. The ‘‘hundred per cent pro- 
motion system” places no great demands on 
students since they are moved through the 
system independently of performance. Deci- 
sions at the lower levels of education have 
created unanticipated problems at the upper 
levels, including extensive debates on whether 
people who cannot read beyond the sixth grade 
level should be admitted to college. Not too 
long ago, a candidate for a position ina CUNY 
Community College was asked: ‘‘How will you 
handle the fact that many of the students in 
your class are not able to read beyond the sixth 
grade level?” Since the books for college 
courses presumably are written for persons 
who have had a high school education, this is 
no easy question to answer. And, as a corol- 
lary, I know of at least one instructor who quit 
teaching in one of the CUNY senior colleges 
simply because it was emotionally too difficult 
to flunk students who tried hard but could not 
do assignments meaningfully. 

It is not at all clear to me that what has 
occurred in higher education can be explained 
by a philosophy of contract or right, since the 
changes are complex, interrelated, and pro- 
gressive. In addition, while occasionally one 
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trend seems to dominate, counter-trends and 
alternatives in this very complex value system 
prevent extremes from prevailing for long. The 
budgetary crisis in New York City, for exam- 
ple, has increased the ‘‘costs’’ not only of get- 
ting a higher education, but also of many as- 
pects of running the university. So, the CUNY 
registration has shrunk by one-fourth to a pal- 
try 180,000 students in a matter of a couple of 
years. Some of the drop has been associated 
with somewhat more stringent academic per- 
‘formance standards for admission. Aside from 
this, the changing economic situation is re- 
puted to have something to do with a greater 
interest on the part of students in learning skills 
and performing in ways that might be recom- 
mended to potential employers, professional 
schools, etc. These changes do not appear to 
be associated with philosophies of contract or 
right or merit as imposed by the professorial 
authority system. 

It seems appropriate to me to suggest what I 
like or dislike about the current situation, and 
let it go at that. First, what is the curriculum 
that is presented to the students? To take an 
example from sociology, let us ask what the 
introductory course is supposed to do. In many 
departments there is no syllabus, and for all 
practical purposes the instructor has the free- 
dom, presumably academic freedom, to teach 
whatever he or she pleases. So, some students 
are exposed to professors who are living out 
their fantasies, *‘experiencing’’ education, and 
whatever. Particularly in the period since the 
student revolts in the mid-1960s, much ‘‘ex- 
perimentation’’ has been carried out in 
classrooms. Somehow or other, professors 
have been ‘‘finding themselves” just as stu- 
dents have always done. Unfortunately, stu- 
dents under those circumstances may not be 
exposed to a reasonable introduction to sociol- 
ogy, and they are passed on in the system to 
advanced courses unacquainted with the 
knowledge that has accumulated in sociology 
over the years. This is somewhat different from 
Spencer’s complaint about academic credit for 
bartending, archery, and meditation, but since 
he raises the issue, it makes me a little resentful 
that in earlier days I couldn’t get credit for a 
course called Daydreaming 101. 

There simply are many more factors in- 
volved in higher education than giving students 
a degree. Spencer ignores another reason for 
the changes in academia: it has become pro- 
gressively more important to keep young 
people off the labor market. Thus time spent in 
higher education, even if the people are not 
doing much there, is not considered time 
wasted. This is not necessarily a great thing, 
but on the other hand it is much better than 
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sending young people to Vietnam or other such 
enterprises. 

I also believe that equating the ‘‘philosophy 
of contract’ with “the philosophy of the 
working classes’’ is an oversimplification at 
best. Does Spencer imply that his colleague 
who favored ‘‘effort’’ identified with the 
working class? I doubt it. But possibly there is 
a certain reasonableness to this position. There 
is extensive unionization going on among some 
faculties, and in some locations it seems that 
academic competition is giving way to other 
values, including viewing more productive 
people as rate-busters. And if faculty are not 
rewarded for productivity, why should we be 
surprised that students may not be? Js pro- 
ductivity rewarded among the faculty? It 
seems so from ACE studies, but very little. 
Instead of rewarding productivity, there ap- 
pears to be a growing and pervasive tendency 
to treat persons so as to care for their welfare. 
The model of the elementary and high school 
teachers who eventually are paid the same 
wages by union-management contract is being 
approached in many higher education systems. 
And when young assistant professors challenge 
their terminations, the question raised in the 
legal battles with the union defending is 
whether their performance has been 
satisfactory—not outstanding, not better than 
any potential substitute that might be hired. 

If the faculty have this ‘‘welfarism’’ built 
into their system, why shouldn't students feel 
they have a right to an education as their part 
of the system? In Spencer’s scenario, students 
have (or accept) no responsibilities in the 
learning process, and the faculty presumably 
have been given the responsibility to make 
them learn anyway. But there are students who 
try to learn, and there are professors who try to 
be productive and even pass on their knowl- 
edge. And some students think they don’t learn 
because they are not properly taught, and some 
professors agree with them and would like to 
teach them. And both believe they are foiled 
when the ‘‘establishment’’ creates an envi- 
ronment where true learning is impossible. 

A number of principles are operating in this 
context, including such well-worn ones as: 
““Catch 22, “No good deed goes un- 
punished,” and ‘Anyone who is productive 
must be neglecting good citizenship.” Some- 
how, merit is not totally ignored in our culture, 
nor in any other for that matter; however, the 
bounds of reward are progressively narrowed, 
or at least the bottom is raised constantly. 
Possibly the move toward welfarism will pro- 
mote more leveling and egalitarian propen- 
sities. My fear is that the ceilings placed may 
be real, and that, as when it was discovered 
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that the more favored children were profiting 
most from Sesame Street, people will listen to 
those who suggest that the favored ones should 
- be prevented from access so that the leveling 
can really occur. What Spencer lacks in pre- 
vision, say to 1984, is the hint that the battle is 
already lost. 


Edgar F. Borgatta 
Graduate Center—CUNY 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10036 


COMMENT 


Martin Spencer eloquently describes the 
conflict between academics and students over 
the role of effort and citizenship in the award of 
grades and jobs. Who has not been challenged 
by a student to change a grade? Spencer’s 
typology is accurate as far as it goes, but it 
oversimplifies reality and lacks the empathy 
and modesty which we need to fill out the 
picture. 

Many of us received our PhDs in an ex- 
panding market where the reward of ‘‘effort’’ 
was the PhD, whether or not there was genuine 
intellectual achievement. Standards for the 
PhD were not uniform (and still are not). Like 
other professionals who were trained during 
the recent high growth period, sociologists 
have a wide range of skills, values, and com- 
mitments. But our graduate education 
provided little training for the teaching that we 
do daily—in fact, it may have hurt by making 
us disdain educational research, as does 
Spencer. 

If sociology is to advance as a profession and 
maintain its academic base, it will require a 
sociological perspective to provide guideposts 
for action between the polar opposite 
philosophies that Spencer describes. No social 
enterprise can be effectively maintained with- 
out symbolic interaction and negotiations be- 
tween the actors, and this applies to us as 
teachers. How can we expect to communicate 
productively in the classroom if we assume 
that we can, ex cathedra, know how different 
types of students will respond? What we do as 
teachers requires different types of responses if 
we are working with mature students or if we 
are working with students who are young and 
simply want to buy a degree. Spencer’s paper 
makes it clear that, as faculty members we 
need allies. These must be students, if they are 
not our colleagues. After all, it took most of us 
at least a decade to learn to think and talk 
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sociologically. Can we expect so much more of 
our students, who usually take only one or two 
courses? 

We also need a sociological perspective on 
the sociological curriculum. If we apply this 
perspective we may find, as Smelser (1973) 
does, that pressures to professionalize the 
sociology curriculum often take a short-sighted 
view of the undergraduate experience and do 
not provide options for synthesis on policy is- 
sues using several disciplines as perspectives. 
Our whole notion of a self-enclosed sociologi- 
cal curriculum isolates us from collaborative 
efforts to create the range of competencies 
which society, and employers, expect from a 
liberally educated person. The competency- 
based movement, with an alternative philos- 
ophy to those listed by Spencer, is now pro- 
posing tests to measure generalized skills and 
competencies that cross-cut disciplines. We 
need to be aware of these trends and to eval- 
uate their relevance to sociology. (See the re- 
cent book On Competence [Grant et al., 1979}, 
with relevant articles by Zelda Gamson and 
David Riesman.) 

Whether we are willing to go all out and try 
for competency-based classes, curricula, or 
programs, or whether we have more modest 
ambitions and accept a ‘‘value-added philos- 
ophy” which leads us to see how much learn- 
ing is actually possible for different types of 
students, we need a pragmatic but research- 
based philosophy to guide our work in the 
classroom and provide evidence on goals and 
outcomes that can protect faculty, our depart- 
ments and the liberal arts. 

Clearly this agenda and philosophy is bigger 
than any of us! I believe it is self-defeating to 
dismiss administrators as enemies, as does 
Spencer, if we hope to test and implement 
these ideas. Administrators may help us 
achieve our goals if we do not alienate them 
prematurely by damning them for working 
under constraints which they do not control. 
We need administrative support and knowl- 
edge of how teaching-learning can be evaluated 
to get us out of the “‘popularity’’ box that 
Spencer describes—to get more informed and 
just systems to assess faculty. Here is where 
sociology can shine. We know a lot about 
organizations and can push for evaluation ap- 
proaches that do not punish the best in an 
effort to be bureaucratically acceptable. Ad- 
ministrators need to know what sociology is, 
how it has changed, and what the essential 
ingredients are in a quality program. We need 
to know more about the possibility of institu- 
tional change and the role of sociology in 
academe. 

If we do not polarize the situation any more 
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than it is, we might explore informal dis- 
cussions on these matters between adminis- 
trators, sociologists, and educators at our an- 
nual meetings to see what we have in common. 
Sociology has been miserably underrepre- 
sented in the design of institutions and evalua- 
tion systems. The time might be ripe now to 
use Spencer’s stimulating paper as a think 
piece to begin a dialogue between sociologists 
and administrators to identify new 
philosophies that permit students and faculty 
to move from a polar situation where the prime 
focus is on effort, and to become more willing 
to be judged on the basis of achievement. 


David B. Booth 

Institute of Educational Leadership 
Office of Career Education 

George Washington Univ. 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
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REJOINDER 


Professor Wilson’s observations can be 
summarily treated because they are irrelevant. 
He speaks of the ‘‘illogic’’ of merit and contract 
as these might be or should be defined, and the 
‘‘logic’’ that would follow these definitions. 
This misses the point. I attempted to describe 
operative philosophies, i.e., those that are 
actually employed in the institutional life of the 
university. Since Professor Wilson chose not 
to address himself to the issues I raised I must 
therefore dismiss his remarks as being beside 
the point. It appears that his understandably 
envenomed response to my “‘elitist’’ position 
has seriously clouded his ability to read. 

I agree with Professor Tomasson that the 
philosophy of right (which he retitles ‘‘entitle- 
ment’’) is on the increase, and this indeed is a 
major part of the problem that we face. 

Professor Storer questions the logical re- 
lationship between the concept of the philos- 
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ophy of right and the emphasis on the professor 
as an effective teacher. I must here reaffirm 
this connection: if the student has a ‘‘right’’ to 
an education, independently of his or her talent 
or effort, then the professor is obliged to be an 
effective teacher, because the student has no 
responsibility to learn. 

But aside from the logic of this relationship 
Professor Storer has a point, in that there are 


-other factors that tend to shape the professorial 


role into that of a ‘‘teacher.’’ Prominent among 
these considerations is the expansion of the 
professoriate to include many persons who feel 
themselves unsuited to or indisposed to accept 
the role-model of the Professor-as-Scholar. 
Consequently these persons are inclined to 
emphasize the teaching side of the professor’s 
role. 

Regarding Professor Storer’s belief that 
‘feedback from the users of our product” (p. 
256) is correcting the problems I have de- 
scribed, I fear that I cannot be as optimistic on 
this point because our ‘‘products’’ function in 
bureaucratic contexts where assessment and 
accountability of performance are lacking. 

I see no problem in the point that Professor 
Simpson raises concerning the suitability of my 
models in the face of diversity in institutions of 
higher education. The ‘‘vocational’’ orienta- 
tion that she describes is compatible with all 
three philosophies. These philosophies, again 
as operative philosophies, describe the con- 
ception of institutional rights and obligations 
involved in realizing the vocational goals. The 
question of an academic vs. a vocational 
orientation is beyond the purview of my dis- 
cussion. 

As to Professor Scott’s remarks, let him be 
assured that I do not intend to lead anyone 
anywhere. 

Professor Sallach draws more forthrightly 
the apparent implications of my remarké (that 
so discomfitted Professor Wilson), i.e., that I 
speak for a ‘privileged academic elite.” Had I 
world enough and time to develop my views on 
this subject Professor Sallach would discover 
that I am prepared to flay the faculty as thor- 
oughly as anyone else because, as intimated 
above, I feel that they have abdicated their 
scholarly responsibilities as would be defined 
by the philosophy of merit. 

That I am oblivious to the ‘‘actual exercise 
of power within the university” (p. 260) can 
hardly be inferred from my remarks since I 
have not dealt with that subject but have fo- 
cused on certain aspects of the power complex 
outside the university, i.e., a public that, as 
aspiring consumers (for their children) of the 
university's job-privilege-conferring-degrees. 
is able to exert power on administrators, and 
through them on the faculty. 


REJOINDER 


I completely agree that everyone has the 
right to ‘use his or her effort and intellect to 
make a creative contribution to the larger soci- 
ety” (p. 261). That is indeed intrinsic to the 
philosophy of merit. 

Professor Duster’s claim that I attempt to 
reduce the complex matter of higher education 
to “pure forms of conflicting philosophies” (p. 
252) is nonsense. Any attempt to deal with any 
matter at all is a reduction in this puerile sense, 
simply by virtue of the constraints of focus that 
operate on any intellectual effort. This is a 
cheap device. Furthermore, I mention three, 
not ‘‘two conflicting philosophies’ (p. 252). 

There is also an egregious confusion be- 
tween the philosophy of contract that I spoke 
of as an institutional philosophy of higher edu- 
cation, and Maine’s observations about the 
transformation of legal identity from “‘status” 
to ‘‘contract.’’ How Professor Duster manages 
this equivalence of my philosophy of contract 
with Maine’s concept of contract, beyond the 
simplistic identity of the terms, is frankly a 
mystery to me. 

Finally, aside from the disparity of these re- 
marks, there is a general theme running 
through them that I want to address. My ob- 
servations seem to have irritated a tender 
nerve of populist sympathies, most hysterically 
manifested in Professor Wilson’s poorly-aimed 
commentary. I have been assulted as an arch- 
conservative, hostile to the aspirations of the 
lower-classes, who is intent on preserving aca- 
demic privileges, corporate dominion, 
bourgeois hegemony, etc. And there are 
perhaps here intimations of affections even 
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more serious (fascism?). In all of this ebulli- 
ence of passion the basic problems that I tried 
to call attention to have been largely (although 
not entirely, see Professor Tomasson) over- 
looked. 

While my attraction to academic ideals is 
clearly evident in what I have said, this is not 
the issue. What I attempted to do was: (1) set 
forth an analytic scheme of operative 
philosophies (please note, Professor Wilson), 
and (2) suggest that the ‘‘populist’’ 
philosophies of contract and right posed seri- 
ous moral and factual contradictions. It would 
have been refreshing if the populist reaction to 
these remarks attempted either (1) to refute my 
remarks by describing what operative 
philosophies are actually at work, or (2) to deal 
with those contradictions. For the most part, 
these commentators have done neither. Con- 
sequently, I once more direct the reader's at- 
tention to the issues as I conceive them: (1) Is it 
in fact the case that the philosophies of merit, 
right, and contract can account for the institu- 
tional behaviors related to grades, curriculum, 
faculty, and student roles, etc.? (2) If the 
philosophies of contract and right are opera- 
tive, can they fulfill the functional role of the 
university in modern society, which is to pro- 
duce competent citizens and functionaries who 
can effectively run a modern productive appa- 
ratus? (3) Is the philosophy of right morally 
justifiable, since it offers no just principle for 
the unequal allocation of privilege? 


Martin E. Spencer 


ERRATA 


In Ina A. Jeffery’s article, ‘An Advo- 
cate’s Defense of an Interdisciplinary Per- 
spective” (TAS 14 [May, 1979]:118—119), 
the following corrections should be made: 

p. 118, para. 2, first sentence should 
read ‘‘Although much lip service seems to 
be given to the benefits of interdiscipli- 
nary research (Smelser, 1967:38), the 
forces which mitigate against its use are 


too real to dismiss.” 


p. 119, bottom column 1 and top column 


2 should read: 


(a) Two interdisciplinary seminars ... (6 


credit hours). 


(e) Courses in Principle Discipline (minimum 


/2 credit hours). 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


INTERDISCIPLINARY EFFORTS: WHO’S 
PULLING OUR LEGS? 


Ina Jeffery’s note (TAS 14[May, 1979]:118- 
119) defending an interdisciplinary perspective 
is thoughtful and encouraging. But while she 
has identified certain forces that could mitigate 
against such a perspective (administrative 
organizations of colleges, socialization into 
disciplinary orientations, and non- 
encouragement to reach beyond arbitrary ad- 
ministrative confines), she has carefully re- 
frained from a more extensive discussion of 
those and other possible problems. 

Professor Jeffery could have identified other 
mitigating forces, both pragmatic and personal. 
First, we must remember that newly-minted 
scholars face tenure, retention and promotion 
hurdles, they know that their more disciplinary 
colleagues in tenured slots will vote on these 
peer-review matters, and that disciplinary 
identification is widespread at that level. Even 
junior faculty who have been encouraged to 
pursue interdisciplinary perspectives might 
find it hard—or unrealistic—to do so in such 
milieu. 

A related. pragmatic factor is that senior 
colleagues—as well as others in one’s 
discipline—may be unable to evaluate the 
significance or import of interdisciplinary work 
because they know so little about the other 
discipline(s). Few sociologists, for example, 
appreciate the biomedical explanations for 
what is traditionally known as the 
“psychopathic personality,’ much less accept 
the possibility that, physiologically, people are 
not identical or interchangeable. 

The third pragmatic factor is the issue of 
financial resources. While there are a few 
funding sources for multidisciplinary and 
interdisciplinary research, competition for 
limited dollars is keen. Junior faculty need the 
assistance of more well known and 
performance-proven senior faculty in funds 
competition, yet they seldom get it. Further- 
more, senior faculty may be more able to 


command internal university funds and re- 
sources, further limiting the competitive stance 
of junior faculty. 

On the personal factors level, we should note 
that role models in sociology are typically 
discipline-oriented. Further, what would one 
call oneself if engaged in interdisciplinary re- 
search? Professor Jeffery is a sociologist, de- 
spite her advocacy of interdisciplinary per- 
spectives. Perhaps the generation of scholars 
that follows us may don the attire of 
biosociologist or sociobiologist; the argot is 
certain to change, in any event. 

These are not all the forces which could hin- 
der interdisciplinary development. There are 
also such factors as the time necessary to 
understand two disciplines, the inability of re- 
searchers to communicate across ter- 
minologies, the fragile nature of an interdisci- 
plinary research team, and so on. 

In a serious endeavor to build interdiscipli- 
nary perspectives, I believe that topic-focused 
research institutes could be of particular value. 
Criminology, for example, is a sociological 
specialty; yet major research on crime topics is 
emerging from economics, biology, engineer- 
ing, psychology, physiology, etc. Where is the 
crime institute in which scholars can even ad- 
dress a multidisciplinary effort? Who would 
fund such an effort over the decades it would 
take to forge bridges across disciplines, to gen- 
erate new and original insights into human be- 
havior, to question the underlying premises of 
criminology? 

Professor Jeffery is of course optimistic in 
her commitments to interdisciplinary research 
and training, a position I share. But our op- 
timism must to be tempered by the recognition 
of existing impediments to interdisciplinary 
efforts. 


Harry E. Allen 

Administration of Justice 
Department 

San Jose State University 

San Jose, CA 95192 
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another self-destructive spiral, the arms race and 
international conflict, does suggest a program. That 
program is no less than an imaginative attention to, 
and reordering of, what she calls the deep structures 
of dominance in interpersonal relations. Her pro- 
posal, which is that substitution of nurturance for 
dominance in interpersonal (and intergroup and in- 
ternational) relations be investigated, legitimated, 
and facilitated, is as simple as it is revolutionary. It 
has the same appeal to me as did Tumin’s heretical 
suggestion some years ago (1953) that nurturance (in 
the form of a commitment to service) could serve as 
well as greed as a motivation for hard work and 
sacrifice. Tumin’s comment, made in the course of a 
critique of the ‘‘functional theory of stratification,” 
has never been taken up. Boulding’s proposal is 
made in the context of the arms race and the re- 
source depletion which so alarms Catton and Dunlap 
and a few others. 

Iam not prepared to argue the merits and demerits 
of the formulations of Boulding and of Catton and 
Dunlap. My hunch is that other readers also will find 
their observations and proposals insightful and pro- 
vocative. My concern is that their insights and pro- 
posals will be received positively in the abstract but 
have only modest impact on sociological theory and 
practice. And here we come to a conundrum similar 
to the one Boulding mentions about proposals for 
stopping the arms race that “managers of national 
defense systems’’ know to be suicidal. Such pro- 
posals, imaginative as some of them are, involve 
risk, and, as Boulding writes, ‘‘that risk is (ironi- 
cally) defined as unacceptable” (75). On a much 
more personal level, most sociologists (and our col- 
leagues in cognate social science disciplines) seem 
unwilling to take the personal career risks which 
would be involved in designing and pursuing re- 
search on topics like those identified by Catton and 
Dunlap and Boulding (although support will be easier 
to obtain for study of NEP-related topics than for 
study of a shift from dominant to nurturant rela- 
tions). We can imagine Senator Proxmire’s reaction 
to a research proposal which projected research into 
the movement of nurturant behavior out of the family 
and into the Congress, or the Pentagon. I find it 
harder to imagine many colleagues who would take 
the risks involved in attempting such research. Who 
would fund it? Certainly not the very government 
which is involved in the arms race and in the man- 
aged scarcity which Catton and Dunlap and Boulding 
deplore. And, one may wonder, who would publish 
it? 

Iam not arguing that we should abandon studies of 
propinquity and mate selection or of the develop- 
ment of self-concepts or of sociologists as role- 
models. I am certainly not arguing that we should 
abandon the study of how people get things done 
with words—like everyone else, I believe my re- 
search is central and relevant. The understanding of 
all social processes, including these, will be neces- 
sary if we are to attack the larger questions raised in 
the kinds of proposals I am talking about. I do be- 
lieve, however, that we can no longer be satisfied 
with the fiction that all questions are, somehow of 
equal intrinsic human (because scientific) relevance. 
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I see the kinds of proposals under discussion as 
representing the very most enlightened of self- 
interest—and I see our collective unwillingness to 
grapple with the questions raised as representing a 
true failure of our discipline and, what is truly more 
serious, an almost sure disaster for generations that 
follow us. I would be delighted to be proven 
wrong—I Jove my children. 

Enough of the global; a comment on the more 
immediate and mundane. One of the most persistent 
topical motifs in these pages during the past four 
years has been a concern with matters of jobs—job 
attainment, job security, part-time employment, al- 
ternative employment for our doctorates, collective 
bargaining, pay, quotas for entering cohorts. A con- 
cern with our personal livelihoods is both under- 
standable and necessary— I complain about my per- 
sonal situation and worry about prospects for our 
graduates as much as the next person. What I find 
distressing is our willingness to accept ‘‘received 
definitions of the problem’’ (Grimshaw, 1979), a dis- 
comforting analog to the more profoundly threaten- 
ing situation described in the paragraphs above. 

We have accepted, apparently without the skepti- 
cism with which we feel compelled to respond to 
“scientific” claims, the notion that our society suf- 
fers from a “glut” of educated people. I find the 
notion that people can be too educated bizarre. Can 
we really accept the idea that too many trained and 
inquiring minds are bad for a society? Do we con- 
template with equanimity a world of Alphas and Ep- 
silons as in Huxley's dystopia? I do not believe so. I 
do not believe that every one of us needs to be a 
professor; I do not beleive that every young person 
should feel constrained to go to college and obtain a 
baccalaureate degree. But I do believe that education 
and learning, and a trained capacity to think, should 
be infinitely absorbable in a successful society. 

In the days of my grandfathers, ‘‘ordinary”’ citi- 
zens read Spencer, Ward, and Sumner—and Dick- 
ens, Hardy, and Melville. Is such a goal hopelessly 
idealist? Perhaps in the age of television it may be. 
But even if it is, I can’t believe that our society (or 
any other) has solved its problems so well that it 
cannot benefit by people who know some history— 
and how to think. We should think about Boulding’s 
notion of nurturance going public—and respectable. 
We should also rethink our notions about respecta- 
ble careers for trained people. I am not confident that 
we are any more likely to do this than we are to 
revolt against the constraints on imaginative re- 
search which result from our generally passive ac- 
ceptance of others’ definitions of useful and respect- 
able research. Here, again, I would be delighted to 
be proven wrong. 

I hope that my arrogation of space which might 
have been used to publish other thoughts will so 
incense some readers that Editor McCartney will be 
inundated with angry letters, articles, essays, and 
proposals. In the meantime, it's been a pleasure 
talking to you. 


THE JOURNAL 


This issue includes features on several topics that 
have become continuing motifs in the last four years. 


IWLA. 
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Each of the four features, moreover, is in the ‘‘de- 
bate” or “exchange” format we have been using 
throughout my tenure. 

A proposal by Fred Riggs triggered the first fea- 
ture, which addresses the question of the need for 
and the practical feasibility of standardization and 
greater precision in the use of our names for the vast 
army of concepts in the social sciences. Riggs has 
been interested in conceptual issues for some years, 
particularly those associated with the investigation 
of ‘‘development’’; that topic is, understandably, 
one in which UNESCO has also been particularly 
interested. I heard him talk about UNESCO activi- 
ties at the meetings of the International Sociological 
Association last summer and asked him to prepare 
the paper published in this issue. We have sought 
comments on his paper from persons representing a 
wide range of perspectives; as has usually been the 
case, more people were asked than have responded. 

Kenneth Burke, one of those who ultimately de- 
clined to prepare a comment, remarked, “It is my 
impression that the sort of thing I am looking for can 
be found by a lexical terminology, though necessar- 
ily without a high degree of efficiency—for if the kind 
of ‘exploratory’ speculating I incline to were already 
adequately indexed, I'd rather be doing something 
else.” He also related an instructive story, however, 
of an instance in which misapprehension of ‘‘situa- 
tion’? and ‘‘context’’ proved fatal (a bottle of 
gasoline mistaken for kerosene and used to “build a 
fire”). The kinds of ‘‘terminological’’ problems 
Riggs addresses are less dramatic than Burke’s 
example; in some instances they may well have quite 


. profound consequences. Not all of our commen- 


tators are as convinced as Riggs is that the question 
is a critical one; I believe that the exchange is an 
interesting and lively one. It is continued evidence of 
our interest in theoretical issues, which has been 
pursued in each of the last four volumes of TAS, 
most recently in the exchange on the status of scien- 
tific knowledge in this year’s February number. 
During the course of our recent annual meeting I 
learned that sociologists have been more concerned 
and involved with glossaries, terminology, and in- 
dexes than I realized. A sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Publications has been investigating 
possibilities for an integrated and cumulative index 
of all ASA journals. Discussion in the committee 
meeting in Boston produced varied recom- 
mendations: (1) a computer-aided retrieval system; 
(2) expanding coverage to all sociological journals 
(and other journals which publish materials of inter- 
est to sociologists); and (3) waiting until developing 
technologies have been refined. As might be ex- 
pected, reference was made to the difficulties of in- 
dexing such concepts as “‘role.’’ I hope that later 
issues of the journal will report on new devel- 
opments, such as the glossary of some 7,000 


«sociological terms recently prepared under the 


supervision of Dr. Harriet L. Tamminga of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Papers on tenure, promotion, salaries, job security 
and related issues have appeared often in these pages 
during the last four years. In an article published in 
the November 1976 issue, Scimecca described his 
own experience with the tenure decision process and 
concluded “that there must be a better way, because 
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there couldn’t possibly be a worse system of 
decision-making.’ That system is currently under- 
going changes owing to the academic equivalent of 
‘*sunshine laws,’’ as more and more institutions are 
constrained to permit candidates to review profes- 
sional evaluations of their performance that were 
previously protected by guarantees of confidential- 
ity. 

Hiller and Dillingham have written an essay 
speculating on some likely consequences of new 
procedures and definitions of rights, both for main- 
tenance of faculty ‘‘quality’’ and for the quality of 
interpersonal relationships. Comments have again 
been prepared by colleagues representing a number 
of perspectives and interests within the academy. As 
the market tightens and it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult both to obtain desirable employment and to 
achieve job security once a position is obtained, is- 
sues touched upon by Hiller and Dillingham and 
those who have commented on their paper will be- 
come even more important. A colleague in another 
field told me recently that he spent more time pre- 
paring his ‘‘tenure statement” than would ordinarily 
be consumed in writing several articles—and that he 
was encouraged to do this by tenured members of his 
department. He believes that his time would have 
been more profitably spent in research; he also be- 
lieves that he was constrained to spend the time as he 
did. He doubts that many of those for whom the 
document is being prepared will either read or fully 
understand his statement. As Karl Schuessler says, 
“Life is complex.” 

Given the importance of scholarly publication, 
both for reporting the results of our inquiries on 
critical empirical and theoretical questions of our 
discipline and for our life-chances, it is not surprising 
that studies of professional publication and proposals 
for rationalization of the publication process have 
constituted another theme in these pages. Our entire 
August 1976 issue was devoted to journal publica- 
tion, and other articles and features on the topic have 
appeared regularly (e.g., the exchange in 
this year’s February number). Freese’s proposal in 
this issue is directed to reduction of the ‘‘mystery”’ 
associated with the journal review process, and con- 
sequent reduction of ‘‘errors’’ in editorial decisions. 
The issue of anonymity in reviewing, like that of 
confidentiality in tenure decisions, is a complex one; 
that complexity is reflected in the comments pre- 
pared by current and past journal editors and the 
students of journal publication who have contributed 
to our exchange. My personal feeling, if I am per- 
mitted as an editor to have one, is that neither edito- 
rial nor tenure decisions would be much changed by 
elimination of confidentiality—I like to think that 
most of us are professionals who are willing to ac- 
knowledge and defend our professional judgments, 
however distressed we may sometimes be by their 
personal consequences for others. When, for exam- 
ple, I am asked to do an “outside review" for ten- 
sure or promotion, or to review a manuscript, I usu- 
ally state that I am willing to have both my remarks 
and my identity revealed to the candidate (or author) 
since “I would tell him/her the same thing if I were 
asked.“ I must also acknowledge that some candi- 
dates (and authors) have been angered and offended 
by evaluations that have been shared. I still do not 
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see why we should be spared responsibility for our 
assessments. 

The selection of editors and associate editors and 
of the scope of responsibilities of these “‘gate- 
keepers” have been issues since journal publication 
began; recent developments have apparently made 
them more central. It was reported to me that at the 
recent SSSP meetings a resolution was proposed to 
abolish anonymity as a principle in sociological ref- 
ereeing; it did not pass. Such a resolution will 
doubtless come up at an ASA business meeting soon. 
The Council of Editors of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association has been wrestling with the entire 
range of questions on ways of appointing and using 
associate, action, and topic editors, of multiple levels 
of authority, of anonymity, etc. In a recent meeting 
of that Council various arguments were presented: 
(1) that sharing the load of editorial decision-making 
means better decisions; (2) that it would make the 
process more inconsistent; (3) that practices should 
be uniform; (4) that each editor should develop her 
or his own system. These issues will also continue to 
be with us, I am sure we will muddle along, offending 
some and satisfying others. 

The final feature in this issue focuses on an im- 
portant topic that has not been addressed in the 
journal in the last four years. In fact, the interaction 
between academicians’ understandable self-interests 
in job security and pressures to maintain enrollments 
in g context of a declining ‘‘eligible’’ population and 
a changing employment market for college graduates 
is likely to become increasingly critical in the years 
ahead. Spencer believes that these pressures have 
already corrupted us, and that we are collectively 
succumbing to a philosophy of contract which con- 
tributes, simultaneously, to both grade inflation and 
reduced quality of education. That he feels strongly 
about the issues involved and is not prepared to be 
disarmed by alternative interpretations of the. situa- 
tion is evidenced, I believe, by the sharpness of his 
reaction to the comments. 

Those comments provide further documentation 
for Schuessler’s dictum. The fact of the matter is that 
while many of us have opinions, few of us command 


` an empirical base for those opinions. I have the feel- 


ing that students are more concerned about grades 
now than they were in the late 1960s and early 1970s; 
I also have the feeling that students in my own in- 
stitution are generally better prepared than they were 
20 years ago. I suspect that cheating may be on the 
increase, but I also recollect that many of my col- 
leagues were not any more willing in the past than 
they are now to severely sanction the cheating that 
does occur. I know that after more than 25 years of 
teaching I still have the delightful experience of en- 
countering students who are bright, well prepared, 
hard working, and excited about learning. I believe 
that it is important for us to ponder these issues; I 
also believe that it is incumbent on those of us who 
do not do research on such topics to learn something 
about the results of the research that is being done. 

There have been a number of announcements and 
references over the last year regarding a special issue 
of the journal on human rights (narrowly defined as 
academic freedom). That issue has not materialized, 
and it is not clear that it will. I have written a number 
of colleagues around the world about contributing 
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papers. The response has generally been either (1) 
that we should worry about such problems in the 
United States and not act so superior (a comment 
directed ås much to President Carter’s public ex- 
pression as to TAS); or (2) that there are problems 
but they cannot be easily written about by people 
living in some societies. The concern is clearly war- 
ranted. I hope that the topic will be the focus of at 
least some treatment in issues published within the 
near future. 

While we have regularly acknowledged our debt to 
both our editorial board and to ‘‘special’’ readers in 
the final number of each volume year, our ex- 
pressions of indebtedness are usually hidden away in 
editors’ annual reports, along with details on sub- 
missions and acceptances and complaints about page 
allocations. I have been both personally gratified and 
professionally encouraged by the generosity of a host 
of people, both within and without the discipline, 
who have responded to requests for help. More than 
75 people have been involved in the features in- 
cluded in this number alone—as authors, referees, 
commentators, and advisors. 

It can be argued, of course, that these people are 
only meeting their professional obligations (‘paying 
their dues,” as some of my old-timer colleagues put 
it); the fact is that many of them have made their 
contributions at considerable cost of time and per- 
sonal inconvenience. Their rewards are generally 
meager. I suppose that I am a victim of what Sorokin 
called the ‘‘Columbus complex”? when I discover 
people with professional responsibility. Some 
people, however, have made contributions above 
and beyond the call of professional duty. At the risk 
of alienating them by going on record (a breach of 
confidentiality of sorts), I would like to acknowledge 
the services of four persons who have played par- 
ticularly critical roles in whatever success we may 
jointly have had with The American Sociologist in 
the last four years. I name them alphabetically. 

In my editor’s page introducing Scott McNall’s 
special issue on ‘‘alternative theoretical perspec- 
tives’ (February, 1978), I observed that particular 
thanks were due to a “‘special reader” who had read 
nearly half of the more than fifty submissions for that 
issue. My colleague Lawrence Hazelrigg was that 
reader. Larry has read scores of papers, has re- 
viewed sets of reviews, and has sat patiently with me 
in his office discussing editorial decisions, projected 
features, and the evolving policies of the journal. I 
am delighted to ‘'go public” with my appreciation. I 
consider Larry an examplary colleague; he has 
earned the title, ESTEEMED ADVISOR. 

Rose McGee, whose official titles have included 
Editorial Assistant and Manuscript Editor, should 
really be designated as co-editor. While she may not 
be an admirer of all sociologists and of all things 
sociological, she has developed a great sense of 
sociological revelance as well as copy-editing skills 
which regularly elicit admiring letters from our au- 
thors. The opportunity to have Rose as an associate 
is something I will miss in my ‘‘retirement,’’ the 
Association is fortunate that she will now be working 
with George Bohrnstedt in his editorship of Social 
Psychology Quarterly. George in particular will, 1am 
sure, consider himself indebted to me for my ‘‘dis- 
covery.” pe 
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The copy deadline for the November issue of TAS 
is 1 August. I am writing this note in mid-August. 
The logistics of the several exchanges which make 
up this issue are such that comments are still in 
transit now, and rejoinders will not be available until 
mid-September. Henry Quellmalz of Boyd Printers, 
the Association’s journal publisher, will accept our 
late copy without complaint, and will perform magic 
which will get the journal out on schedule. He will 
find ways of saving space. Most importantly, he will 
provide these services graciously and modestly; he 
assumes that professional efficiency and personal 
courtesy should be taken for granted. My own expe- 
rience suggests that he is a rarer man than he thinks. 

Sheldon Stryker has been my colleague for 20 
years, and a fine one. Like all good professionals he 
is perenially. exploited, he has still taken the time to 
read more manuscripts than most members of the 
editorial board, to advise me on ‘‘sticky’’ problems, 
and to provide encouragement and support when it 
has been most needed. He has also become a major 


data resource for me in my own work on 
conversation—but that’s another story altogether. 

lam genuinely grateful to these four colleagues, to 
the readers listed, to members of the editorial board, 
to supportive departmental colleagues and associates 
on the Publications Committee, and to both gruntled 
and disgruntled authors. Finally, I am grateful to Jim 
McCartney, who can now start building his own 
litany of obligations. 
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